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The  Man-Hater,  a  Comedy  of  Five  Aids,  acted  at 
Paris  at  the  Theatre  of  the  Palace-Royal ,  June 
4 th,  1 666. 


THIS  comedy  is  looked  upon  by  the  polite  na¬ 
tions  as  the  moft  perfect  piece  of  all  French 
comedy.  If  we  examine  the  objeit  of  it,  it  is  a  uni- 
verfal  criticifm  on  mankind;  and  if  we  confiderthe 
conduit  of  it,  we  {hall  find  that  the  whole  of  it  re¬ 
lates  to  the  Man-Hater,  whom  we  always  have  in 
view,  and  who  is  the  centre  from  whence  the  rays 
of  light  flow  which  flied  themfelves  round  the  other 
characters  and  enlighten  them.  The  indulgent  Phi- 
lintes,  who,  without  either  cenfuring  or  loving  other 
men,  bears  with  their  faults  only  from  the  neceflity 
he  is  under  of  living  amongft  them,  and  from  the 
impoftibility  of  making  them  better,  forms  an  hap¬ 
py  contraft  to  the  rigid  Alceftes,  who,  unwilling  to 
concur  with  the  follies  of  men,  defpifes  and  rails  at 
them  becaufe  they  are  vicious.  The  plot  is  not  ve¬ 
ry  lively,  but  the  author  has  united,  with  great  ver- 
fimilitude,  fome  characters  which  by  their  manners 
oppofed  to,  or  compared  with  that  of  Alceftes,  might 
more  or  lefs  play  off  the  love  of  vanity,  coquettry, 
jealoufy,  {lander,  and  almoft  every  folly  which  man¬ 
kind  are  guilty  of.  One  would  think  that  Misan¬ 
thropy  fnould  be  incompatible  with  love,-  but  here 
a  Man-Hater,  in  love  with  a  coquette,  furnifhes  the 
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author  with  new  fprings  to  unfold  his  character  more 
perfectly.  This  is  one  of  thcfe  kind  of  ilro.kes  which  > 
art  alone,  unlefs  guided  by  good  taile,  and  infplred 
by  genius,  is  incapable  of.  Mcliere  in  expcfing  the 
whimfical  humour  cf  Alceftes  intended  not  to  dif- 
ciedit  that  which  was  the  fource  and  principle  of  it, 
ft  was  the  roughnefsef  a  virtue  not  fociahle  -enough,- 
r.cr  ccmplaifant  enough  to  human  weaknefs  which 
lie  ridiculed,  and  was  the  fault  which  he  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  reform  in  the  age. 

These  mokes  were  too  fine  to  ftrike  fpeclators 
who  had  been  a  ecu  Horned  to  ffronger  colours  ;  they 
could  not  bring  t-o  a  comedy  that  degree  of  attenti¬ 
on  which  was  neceftafy  to  cifcover  the  delicate  paf- 
fages  that  have  been  iince  admired  in  this  piece; 
the  noble  comic  humour  which  reigns  in  it  was  not 
perceived,  and  it  met  with  but  a  cool  reception,  nct- 
withftanding  the  purity  and  elegance  of  the  ftile. 

It  is  reported  that  an  odd  accident  was  the  occa- 
fion  of  this;  the  flrfh  time  it  was  reprefented,  after 
the  reading  of  Orontes’s  fong,  the  pit  gave  applaufe ; 
hut  Alceftes  fhewed  afterwards  in  the  fame  feene 
that  the  thoughts  and  verfe  of  that  fong  were  fuch 
foolifh  ftuff  as  good  fenfe  would  defpife;  upon  which 
the  public  being  confounded  at  having  taken  its  part, 
were  di gulled  at  the  piece.  This  however  did  not 
difeourage  Moliere;  he  thought  it  proper  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  bring  back  the  fpedators  by  feme  piece  net 
fc  good,  but  more  diverting,  in  hopes  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  might  be  infenfibly  brought  to  difeover  the  beau¬ 
ties  and  know  the  value  of  the  good  one:  whereup¬ 
on  he  added  the  Mock-Doctor  to  the  Man-Ha¬ 
ter,  and  then  Alceftes  palled  under  the  name  of 
Sganarel;  hut  as  loon  as  he  found  that  the  merit  of 
the  latter  piece  was  known,  he  fupprefled  the  for- 
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rcer;.  ana  had  it  not  been  for  this  contrivance,  the 
Man-Hater  would  have  fallen  a  victim  to  igno¬ 
rance  and  irrjuftice.  The-fuccefs  it  then  had  was 
no  difgrace  to  the  Mock-Doctor,  their  different 
natures  were  only  diftinguifhed,  and  the  little  piece 
ftiJl  affords  infinite  delight  to  the-ipefbators. 


ACTORS. 

\ 

Alcestes,  in  love  with  Celimene. 

Philintes,  friend  to  Alceftes. 

Orontes,  in  love  with  Celimene. 

Celimene,  in  love  with  Alceftes. 

Eliante,  coufin  to  Celimene. 

ArsinoEj  friend  to  Celimene. 

A  castes.  ?  Marquifles. 

Clitander. J 

Basqjj e,  Celimene’s  valet. 

A  Guard  of  the  court  of  the  marefchals  of  France.. 
Du  Bois,  Alceftes’s  valet. 


SCENE,  PARIS  in  Celimene’s  houfe. 
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P  II  I  L  I  N  T  E  Sj  ALCESTES. 


PHILINTES, 


.jf^RAY  what  is  the  matter  ?  What  disturbs 
p  p  you  ? 

W  Alceftes  fitting.]  I  tell  you,  leave  me. 

Philintes.  No;  I  will  not  till  you  tell 
me  what  unaccountable  humour  has  taken  you. 
Alceftes.  Pray  be  gone. 

Philintes.  Certainly  you  might  hear  me  without 
being  angry. 

Alceftes.  No ;  I  choofe  to  be  angry,  and  will  not 
hear  you. 

Philintes.  Well,  when  you  are  in  thofe  fplenetie 
fits,  you  are  beyond  my  comprehenfion ;  but  as  you 

are  rny  friend,  I  fnall  not  perfift - 

Alceftes  rifing  haftily.]]  I  your  friend?  Who  told 
you  fo?  Pray  fcratch  that  name  out  of  your  books. 
It  is  true  I  once  thought  that  I  might  place  a  confi¬ 
dence  in  you,  but  I  will  have  no  (hare  in  a  falfe 
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heart ;  after  what  I  have  lately  difcovered,.I  difclaiin 
the  title. 

Philintes.  I  perceive  then  you  think  me  to  blame. 

Alceftes.  What  you  har'e  been  guilty  of  is  inex- 
cufable;  every  honeft  man  is  fcandalized  at  it,  and 
you  ought  to  be  confounded  with  fhame.  Was  I 
not  a  witnefs  to  your  great  profeffions  of  friendfhip? 
Did  I  not  fee  you  almoft  fmocher  him  with  your  Ca- 
reiTes  ?  Did  not  you  promif§  him,  with  oaths,  im¬ 
precations  and  proteftations  of  friendfhip*,  and  when 
I  afked  you  who  this  man  was  who  had  fo  much  me¬ 
rited  your  favour,  you  could  fcarce  tell  me  his  name, 
and  no  fooner  was  his  back  turned,  than  you  began 
fo  refledf:  againft  him,  and  treated  him  with  the  ut- 
moft  contempt?  Surely  fuch  mean  treacherous  be¬ 
haviour,  fuch  proftitution  of  honour,  a  profeffing 
fuch  fentiments,  is  not  to  be  pardoned.  The  wretch 
that  can  be  guilty  of  fo  far  wronging  his  own  con- 
fcience,  deferves  to  be  hanged,  or  that  he  fhould 
hang  himfelf,  rather  than  endure  the  contempt  that 
every  man  of  honour  mud  have  for  him. 

Philintes.  No;  I  will  fhew  a  little  more  affecti¬ 
on  to  my  own  dear  felf,  for  I  can  fee  no  fuch  fault 
in  it  as  to  deferve  hanging;  notwithftanding  tbefen- 
tence  you  have  palled  on  me,  I  deflgn  to  live  a  little 
longer. 

Alceftes.  Your  buffoonery  is  as  fcandalous  as  your 
flattery ! 

Philintes.  But  pray  what  would  you  have  me  to 
do?  Talk  ferioufly. 

Alceftes.  Why,  fay  nothing  but  what  comes  from 
your  heart:  be  lincere,  and  att  as  every  man  fhould 
do. 

Philintes.  It  certainly  cannot  be  wrong,  in  point 
of  good  manners,  when  aperfou  makes  great  profef- 
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Hons  for  you,  to  return  his  civility  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  even  if  he  ufes  oaths  to  make  you  believe  he  is 
fincere. 

Alceftes.  I  abhor  that  abominable  way,  which 
your  polite  coxcombs  make  ufe  of;  nothing  is  fo 
difagreeable  to  me,  as  to  obferve  the  cant  and  gri¬ 
mace  of  thefe  fmiling,  cringing,  bragging  puppies, 
who  treat  a  man  of  merit  and  a  blockhead  alike,  and 
are  always  furfeiting  you  with  their  affurance  of 
friendfhip.  Pray  what  advantage  can  you  expedl to 
receive  from  a  man  who  can  fwear  and  make  the  ut- 
moft  prcfeflions  of  friendfhip  for  you,  and  no  foon- 
er  than  you  are  gone,  the  very  firft  coxcomb  has  an 
equal  {hare  with  you  in  his  affections  ?  I  can  think 
no  other,  than  that  the  man  who  has  an  equal 
regard  for  every  body,  has  not  a  fincere  regard  for 
any  body;  and  therefore  if  you  are  refolved  to  be  fo 
complaifant  as  to  fwear  with  the  crowd,  I  muft  have 
no  more  friendfhip  with  you,  and  therefore  I  give 
you  back  again  ell  your  fa  Home  compliments. 

Philintes.  But  we  muft  always  have  outward  pro- 
feflions  of  friendfhip  and  civility;  cuftom  has  made 
this  neceffary. 

Alceftes.  No;  I  muft  abhor  the  infamous  traffic  of 
counterfeit  friendfhip ;  a  man’s  words  ought  to  be 
the  interpreters  of  his  mind,  and  be  ought  to  dif- 
dain  all  empty  and  unneceffary  compliments. 

Philintes.  What  you  fay  would  be  ridiculous  and 
unfufFerable,  and  would  betray  all  fenfe  of  decen¬ 
cy;  I  have  no  right  to  fail  out  with  every  perfon  I 
do  not  like,  and  tell  them  my  reafons  for  doing  fo; 
and  therefore  I  think  it  for  the  benefit  of  foeiety,  that 
I  diftemble  mv  fentiments. 

J 

Alceftes.  You  fhould  not  diftemble. 

Philintes.  Pray,  would  you  tell  that  fuperannu- 
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ated  coquet  Emilia,  that  her  aflTebled  airs  and  paint¬ 
ing  are  fubjedls  of  merriment  to  the  whole  town, 
and  that  to  fet  up  for  a  beauty  at  her  time  of  life  is 
highly  ridiculous  ? 

Alceftes.  Moil  certainly. 

Philintes,  Or  to  Dorilas,  that  he  is  an  infuffer- 
able,  troublefome  coxcomb;  and  that  the  boafts  of  his 
courage  and  pedigree  having  teized  and  ftunned  to 
death  every  car  in  the  drawing-room? 

Alceftes.  Yes  undoubtedly. 

Philintes.  You  certainly  jeft. 

Alceftes.  No,  I  am  downright  fincere;  I  am  f  i¬ 
led  with  diftafte  and  averfion  at  the  whole  world; 
for  both  court  and  city  abound  tvith  objedls  to  pro¬ 
voke  a  fenfible  man;  nothing  but  deceit,  i-njuftice, 
treachery,  felfifhnefs  and  flattery,  prevail  every 
where,  fo  that  I  am  refolved  to  hate  every  body. 

Philintes.  Well,  I  cannot  help  laughing  when  1 
fee  you  in  this  angry  mood;  your  dcchine  would 
make  all  men  favages.  I  really  think  you  and  I  re¬ 
ferable  the  two  brothers  in  Moliere’s  School  for 
Hufbands. 

Alceftes.  Pfhaw!  away  with  your  companions  • 

Philintes.  Not  fo,  but  take  my  advice  to  leave  ofF 
thefe  conftant  wrangling®;  you  certainly  cannot  be 
fo  vain  as  to  think  to  reform  the  world  by  it  ?  if  you 
think  fo,  you  will  find  ycurfelf  much  miftaken;  and 
as  you  have  made  fo  free  with  me,  I  muft  in  return 
tell  you,  that  this  foolifh  peevifh  humour  of -yours 
ferves  only  to  make  you  look  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
of  all  your  friends,  and  to  make  ali  the  world  laugh 
at  you. 

Alceftes.  This  gives  me  great  pleafure,  to  hear 
that  the  world  laughs  at  me,  for  I  have  them  all  in 
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fo  mucli  contempt,  that  it  would  give  me  great  un- 
eafmefs  to  be  thought  wife  by  them. 

Philintes.  You  are  no  friend  to  human  nature. 

Alceftes.  I  muft  confefs  I  am  not;  I  have  the 
ut-moft  contempt  and  averfion  for  it. 

Philintes.  What,  do  you  put  in  the  whole  human 
race?  Is  there  nothing  good  nor  nothing  of  real  va¬ 
lue  in  the  age  ? 

Alceftes.  No,  nothing;  for  the  whole  human 
Y  race  are  either  fools  or  knaves,  orfuch  as  f.atter  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  character;  they  know  nothing  of  the  ha¬ 
tred  which  every  honeft  heart  bears  to  vice.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  behold  that  villain  with  -whom  I  am  at  law ; 
he  is  eafily  difcovered  for  what  he  is,  nctwithftand- 
ing  his  malk,  and  people  give  him  the  character  he 
deferves,  of  a  rogue  and  a  cheat,  yet  he  is  well  re¬ 
ceived  even  in  the  belt  companies,  who  laugh  at  his 
jefts,  and  are  not  afhamed  to  keep  him  company. 
And  where  he  is  competitor  for  any  place  he  is  fare 
to  carry  it.  This  pricks  me  to  the  very  foul,  to  fee 
vice  treated  with  compiaifance.  In  fhort,  a  defert 
would  be  more' agreeable  than  the  fociety'of  man¬ 
kind, 

Philintes.  Pray  what  reafon  have  you  or  I  to  make 
ouifelves  uneafy  about  the  manners  of  the  age?  Let 
us  call  a  vail  over  the  frailties  of  mankind,  and  view 
them  with  an  eye  of  compaffion;  let  us  be  wife  with 
temper,  and  avoid  every  extreme.  This  is  true  rea¬ 
fon  and  wifdom,  for  the  ftiffhefs  of  Stoic  virtue  will 
not  agree  v?ith  the  prefent  age;  he  who  fets  up 
for  a  corrector  of  the  world,  ought  to  have  a  degree 
of  perfe£fion  fuperior  to  mortal  frailty ;  and  there¬ 
fore  he  is  generally  looked  upon  in  a  difagreeable 
and  ridiculous  light.  I  obferve  every  day  as  well  as 
you  a  hundred  things  that  ought  to  be  rectified,  but 
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we  muft  make  ourfelves  as  content  with  mankind  as 
we  can. 

Alceftes.  So  by  tins  means,  according  to  your  o- 
pinion,  a  man  is  never  to  be  in  a  paflion,  fuppofe  his 
friend  betray  him,  or  he  is  cheated  out  of  his  eftate, 
or  his  character  is  afperfed  by  a  villain?  And  can 
any  perfon  l'ufi'er  all  this  without  having  his  paffions 
raifed  ? 

Philintes.  Indeed  I  can;  for  thofe  faults  which 
put  you  into  a  paffion,  are  only  blemifhes  infepar- 
able  from  human  nature  ;  it  does  not  furprize  me 
more  to  fee  a  man  a  betrayer  of  his  truft,  a  cheat,  or 
a  tyrant,  than  to  fee  a  wolf  growl  with  rage  and 
fercenefs,  a  monkey  do  mifehief,  or  a  vulture  rave¬ 
nous  for  prey. 

Alceftes.  Ha!  ha!  this  is  merry  indeed;  it  feems 
I  am  to  fee  myfelf  betrayed,  and  torn  to  pieces,  and 

not - ’Sdeath!  well,  I  will  make  no  reply,  there 

is  fomething  fo  impertinent  in  this  way  of  reafon- 
ing. 

Philintes.  Truly  you  do  well  to  be  blent;  it  would 
be  proper  for  you  to  attend  a  little  more  diligently 
to  your  law-fuit,  and  to  give  over  railing  at  your  ad- 
verfa  ry. 

Alceftes  .  Not  I  indeed. 

Philintes.  Pray  who  would  you  have  for  your  fo- 
li  citor  ? 

Alceftes.  Who?  why  reafon,  equity,  and  my  juft 
right. 

Philintes.  I  fuppofe  then  you  will  not  attend  the 
judge. 

Alceftes.  Pray,  for  what  reafon  fhould  I  attend  the 
udge  ?  is  my  caufe  doubtful  or  unjuft? 

Philintes.  I  do  not  affirm  it  is;  but  law-fuits,  you 
know,  are  precarious  and - 
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Alceftes.  Once  for  all  I  tell  you  I  will  not  fin- 
one  ftep,  whether  my  caufe  be  right  or  wrong. 

Philintes.  Pray  do  not  be  too  confident. 

Alceftes.  I  will  not  move. 

Philintes.  Confider  your  antagonift  is  powerful, 
and  by  his  intereft  may  fpin  out - 

Alceftes.  That  will  make  no  difference. 

Philintes.  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  you  have  been 
in  the  wrong. 

Alceftes.  I  will  truft  to  that. 

Philintes.  But — 

Alceftes.  Pray,  what  if  I  chufc  to  lofe  my  caufe? 

Philintes.  Well,  but  after  all - — 

Alceftes.  I  am  refolvcd  to  fee  by  the  iffue  of  this 
trial,  whether  it  is  poffible  for  men  to  be  fo  abomi¬ 
nably  wicked,  as  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world  to  do 
me  injuftice. 

Philintes.  You  are  a  rnoft  unaccountable  crea¬ 
ture  ! 

Alceftes,  I  will  put  up  with  any  lofs,  let  it  be  e- 
ver  fo  great,  that  I  may  have  the  pleafure  and  fatis- 
fatftion  to  fay  that  it  was  the  goodnefs  and  juftnefs 
of  it  that  made  me  lofe  it. 

Philintes.  But  will  net  your  talking  thus  make 
every  body  laugh  at  you  ? 

Alceftes.  That  will  give  me  pleafure,  it  will  fihew 
the  folly  of  thofe  that  laugh. 

Philintes.  I  would  aik  one  queftion  of  you;  af¬ 
ter  your  pleading  for  all  this  exachnefs  and  confum- 
mate  juftice,  does  all  this  dwell  with  Celimene,  the 
lady  to  whom  you  have  given  your  heart?  It  is  well 
known  that  her  coquettifh  humour  and  malicious 
wit  perfectly  agree  with  the  manners  of  the  age; 
now  when  you  hate  thofe  qualifications  in  others,  I 
fuppofe  you  do  not  fee  them  faults  in  this  charming 
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object?  Both  Elian'ceand  Arfinoe  have  a  fincere  af¬ 
fection  for  you,  and  behold  you  with  eyes  cf  ten- 
dernefs,  but  you  defpifethem,  and  have  placed  your 
love  entirely  upon  Celimene. 

Alceftes.  I  muft  confefs  the  beauty  of  this  young 
widow  at  prefent  has  overcome  every  confideration  ; 
not  but  that  I  fee  her  faults,  and  condemn  them; 
but  flie  has  the  art  of  pleafmg  me,  and  I  make  no 
doubt  but  in  time,  my  fincere  love,  with  a  pio- 
per  management,  will  cure  her  of  all  thcfe  modifh 
vices. 

Philintes.  I  find  you  think  ill e  loves  you;  if  fo, 
I  muft  confefs  if  you  can  cure  her  of  thefe  'vices,  it 
will  be  a  moil  noble  aft. 

Alceftes.  If  I  was  not  perfuaded  cf  this  1  fhould 
not.  love  her. 

Philintes.  But  it  fhe  flievvs  this  affeftion  for  you, 
why  does  the  approbation  of  a  rival  give  you  fo  much 
uneafniefs  ? 

Alceftes.  I  come  here  for  this  very  purpofe,  to 
tell  her  this  fault,  tecaufe  a  heart  deeply  in  love 
claims  the  whole  of  his  miftrefs’s  heart  to  him- 
felf. 

Philintes.  I  muft  confefs,  was  I  in  your  fituation, 
her  coufm  Eliante  would  have  the  whole  of  my  e- 
fteem;  fhe  is  generous  and  fincere,  and  is  everyway 
worthy  of  you;  befides,  her  afteCtion  is  fure  to  be 
placed  on  you. 

Alceftes.  I  fee  this  every  day,  but  love  will  not 
always  be  directed  by  reafon. 

Philintes.  Well,  I  doubt  much  of  the  fuccefs  of 
your  paftion,  and  it  is  poftible  that  your  flattering 
hopes  may  poftibly — 
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ORONTES,  ALCE3TES,  PHILINTES. 


O  R  O  N  T  E  S . 


BEING  informed  that  Eliante  and  Celimene 
were  engaged  in  making  the  tour  of  the  drops, 
and  underdanding  that  you  were  here,  I  came  to 
make  the  mod  facred  profefiions  of  friendfhip  to  you: 


I  have  a  long  time  ardently  wilhed  to  be  ranked  a- 


mongd  the  number  of  your  friends,  from  the  excef- 
five  edeem  I  have  conceived  for  you:  it  is  my  am¬ 
bition,  Sir,  to  do  judice  to  merit,  and  I  hope  you 
will  not  defpife  a  zealous  friend  of  my  rank.  [Al* 
cedes  Hands  mufing  all  the  time  of  this  fpeech,  and 
feems  not  to  hear  it.fj  Sir,  I  am  fpcaking  to  you,  if 
you  pleafe. 

Alceftes.  Do  you  fpeak  to  me,  Sir? 

Oront'es.  Yes,  Sir,  I  hope  there  is  no  offence? 

Aleftes.  Not  in  the  lead,  Sir,  but  it  being  an  ho¬ 
nour  I  did  not  expebb,  I  mud  confefs  it  furprizes 
me. 

Orontes.  Why,  Sir,  you  may  challenge  this  fa¬ 
vour  from  the  whole  world,  and  therefore  the  ex. 
preffions  of  my  edeem  ought  not  to  furprize  you. 

Alcedes.  Sir  ? 

Orontes.  Your  mind,  Sir,  is  far  above  any  thing 
cur  nation  can  bead  of. 

Alcedes.  Good  Sir! — 

Orontes.  I  mud,  Sir,  be  allowed  to  give  you  the 
preference  to  every  thing  in  it,  let  it  be  of  what  con- 
fideration  it  will. 

Alcedes.  But,  Sir — 

Orontes.  Upcjn  my  word  of  honour,  Sir,  and  e- 
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very  thing  that  is  facred,  I  fpeak  my  real  fentimentsj 
give  me  your  hand,  Sir,  and  permit  me  to  embrace 
you  with  all  fincerity  of  heart.  I  mull  demand  a 
lhare  in  your  friendfhip;  will  you  promife  me  it? 

Alceftes.  Sir— 

Orontes.  Surely  you  will  not  refufe  me  it. 

Alceftes.  Sir,  friendflrip  is  a  facred  thing,  and  to 
make  it  too  common  would  be  to  proftitute  and  pro¬ 
fane  it.  It  is  po-ffible,  Sir,  our  tempers  may  not  a- 
gree,  and  we  may  afterwards  repent:  it  requires 
judgment  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  each  o- 
ther,  before  we  unite  in  the  facred  tie  of  frieud- 
fttip. 

Oro  ntes.  Sir,  you  make  me  efteem  you  more  now 
than  ever  I  did,  you  fpeak  with  fuch  confummate 
wifdom ;  from  this  time  1  will  devote  myfelf  to  your 
fervice  to  ftrengchen  this  union;  and,  Sir,  as  I  have 
the  honour  of  his  majefty’s  ear,  who  treats  me  with 
great  familiarity,  if  you  have  any  affairs  at  court, 
command  me  to  ferv-e  you;  and  being  now  more 
thoroughly  convinced  of  your  ftrong  wit,  and  the 
depth  of  your  underftanding,  may  I  beg  your  opini¬ 
on  in  a  friendly  way  of  a  fonnet  I  have  lately  made, 
whether  or  no  it  deferves  the  countenance  of  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

Alceftes.  I  hope  you  will  excufe  me,  Sir,  in  this, 
aslam  a  very  improper  perfon  to  determine  any  thing 
of  this  kind. 

Orontes.  Why  fo,  my  good  Sir,  why  excufe  you? 

Alceftes.  Becaufe  I  am  fometimes  more  honeft 
and  open  than  fuch  a  thing  perhaps  requires. 

Orontes.  Why  this  is-' the  very  thing  I  applied  to 
you,  as  I  expedl  you  will  not  difguife  your  real 
fentiments,  but  let  me  know  what  you  really  think 
of  it. 
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Alcefies.  If  you  put  it  upon  that  footing,  I  flsall 
do  all  I  can  to  oblige  you. 

.  Orontes.  I  am  fincerely  obliged  to  you.  Attend 
then,  I  befeech  you.  [Reading.]  The  title  is  Hope  ; 
it  is  a  fonnet  upon  a  certain  lady,  who  had  favour¬ 
ed  my  pafiion  with  fome  hopes.  It  is  mild,  tender, 
and  languilhing,  like  the  fubject,  it  does  not  confift 
of  your  lofty  pompous  high  founding  verfes. 

Alcefies.  We  {hall  fee,  Sir,  what  it  is. 

Orontes.  Whether  you  may  think  the  ftile  alto¬ 
gether  fo  eafy  and  clear,  or  the  words  fo  fitly  applied 
as  they  ought  to  be  ;  but — 

Alcefies.  After  hearing  it  1  {hall  be  able  to  judge, 

Orontes.  But  I  mull  acquaint  you,  Sir,  that  I  com- 
pofed  it  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Alcefies.  The  time,  Sir,  fignifies  little. 

Orontes.  [Reads.] 

Hope,  ’tis  true,  a-while  may  eafe. 

And  lull  our  anxious  cares  to  reft; 

But,  Phillis,  can  a  ftate  e’er  pleafe, 

With  no  fucceeding  pleafures  bleft? 

Philintes.  This  little  paffage  already  charms  me. 

Alcefies  afide  to  Philintes.]  Is  it  poflible  you  can 
have  the  affu ranee  to  like  fuch  fluff? 

Orontes.  [Continues  reading.] 

You  fhew’d  indeed  great  complaifance, 

Lefs  had  been  better,  take  my  word; 

Why  fhculd  you  be  at  that  expence, 

When  hope  was  all  you  could  afford  ? 

Philintes.  Ah!  that  thought  is  elegant  indeed. 

Aiceftes  afide  to  Philintes.]  Your  flattery  is  infa¬ 
mous,  to  commend  fuch  doggrel. 

Orontes.  [Again.] 

If  doom’d  eternally  to  wait, 

My  ardent  zeal  t’extremrs  w  ill  fly ;  ' 
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In  vain  you’ll  ftrive  to  flop  my  fate. 

To  death  for  refuge  I  will  fly. 

For  know,  thou  too-enchanting  fair, 

Eternal  hope  is  deep  defpair. 

Philintes.  Well,  the  clofe  is  amorous,  agreeable,, 
and  infinitely  pretty. 

Alceftes  alide.  Pox  take  your  clofe! 

Philintes.  There  never  was. any  thing  that  pleafed 
me  fo  well. 

.  Alceftes  afide.]  Oh,  abominable! 

Orontes.  lam  afraid  you  flatter  me, Sir,  and  think,, 
perhaps, — 

Philintes.  I  beg  you  will  pardon  me,  Sir,  it  is  no 
flattery  I  aflame  you. 

Alceftes  afide  to  Philintes.]  Yon  fyccphant,  what 

is  it  then  ? 

Orontes  to  Alceftes.]  You  remember,  Sir,  our  a- 
greement,  you  will  plcafe  be  fincere  in  favouring  me 
with  your  opinion. 

Alceftes.  I  know  every  one  is  fond  of  being  flat¬ 
tered  for  their  wit,  which  makes  giving  opinions  on 
the  work  of  another  a  very  delicate  affair;  but  I  will 
acquaint  you  what  I  faid  to  a  certain  perfon,  whofe 
name  fhall  be  concealed:  A  fine  gentleman  fhould 
never  be  fond  of  (hewing  himfelf  in  print,  and  ought 
to  be  very  careful  how  he  indulges-  an  itch  for  writ¬ 
ing;  for  by  (heaving  his  produftion  to  others,  and 
palling  for  an  author,  makes  himfelf  look  ridiculous. 

Orontes.  Do  you  think  then,  that  I  am  to  blame 
for  wanting  to  publifh — 

Alceftes.  I  do  not  fay  fo,  pardon  me,  Sir;  I  told 
him  chat  the  world  was  always  cenforious,  and  made 
the  word  of  a  man’s  productions,  by  only  pointing 
out  the  blameable;  and  therefore  writing  ill  and 
publifhing  it,  was  a  piece  of  the  great  eft  wcaknefs,. 
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and  would  make  him  little  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world. 

Orontes.  Then  I  perceive,  Sir,  you  find  faults- 
in  my  fonnet? 

Alceftes..  You  do  not  hear  me  fay  fo,  but  this 
was  the  advice  I  gave  him,  to  deter  him  from  mak¬ 
ing  himfelf-  as  ridiculous  as  feveral  other  worthy  per- 
fons  of  the  prefent  age  had  done. 

Orontes.  Do  I  refemble  thofe  perfons,  by  writing 
ill.? 

Alceftes.  I  do  net  fay  fo — but  I  told  him,  that  as 
neceffity  did  not  drive  him  to  rhyming,  he  had  bet¬ 
ter,  leave  it  to  thofe  poor  creatures,  who  are  obliged 
to  do  it  for  bread:  I  endeavoured  to  make  him  com¬ 
prehend,  that  it  was  better  to  keep  the  amufements 
of  his  idle  hours  fecret,  than  to  forfeit  the  charafter 
of  a  gentleman  for  that  of  a  wretched  fcribbler. 

Orontes.  Extreamly  pretty,  indeed!  I  begin  to 
underftand  you,  but  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  the 
liberty  to  alk  you  what  there  is  in  my  fonnet  that — 

Alceftes.  If  I  may  make  fofree  with  you,  1  would 
advife  you  to  day  it  by  in  your  clofet,  as  fome  of  your 
exprefiions  are  unnatural.  I  am  afraid  you  have 
been  milled  by  copying  after  a  bad  model ;  for  a  fi¬ 
gurative  ftile,  which  fome  people  value  themfelves 
upon,  very  often  varies  from  truth  and  good  tafte; 
as  “  Lull  our  anxious  cares  to  reft,”  and  “  Eternal 
“  hope  is  deep  defpair.”  This  is  nothing  like  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  nature,  but  only  affedlation  and  jingle;  the 
confequences  of  the  ill  tafte  of  the  age  in  thefe  mas¬ 
ters,  I  muft  confefs,  are  to  be  dreaded.  Unrefined 
as  our  forefathers  were,  they  gave  proofs  of  a  much 
better  tafte;  and  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I,  will  let 
you  hear  an  old  fong  that  is  preferable  to  all  the  bom- 
baft  of  the  age,  in  my  opinion. 
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If  king  Henry  had  granted  me 
His  Paris  large  and  fair; 

And  i,  for  it,  behoved  to  quit 
The  love  of  my  true  dear; 

Thus  would  I  fay;  my  liege,  I  pray, 

Take  back  your  Paris  fair; 

Much  more  I  love  my  own  true  dove; 

Much  more  I  love  my  dear. 

I  muff  allow,  that  the  rhyme  is  but  poor,  and  tbs 
ftile  cld,  but  every  body  that  underftands  poetry  mull 
perceive,  that  paffion  fpeaks  here  unfettered  by  wit, 
and  is  vaftly  preferable  to  thofe  affedled  fooleries, 
which  are  an  infult  upon  good  fenfe. 

If  king  Henry  had  granted  me 
H  is  Paris  large  and  fair; 

And  I,  for  it,  behov’d  to  quit 
The  love  of  my  true  dear; 

Thus  would  I  fay ;  my  liege,  I  pray, 

Take  back  your  Paris  fair; 

Much  more  I  love  my  own  true  dove; 

Much  more  I  love  my  dear. 

The  feelings  of  the  heart  you  will  find  here  as 
truly  touched  as  exprefied.  Yes,  my  good  merry 
Sir,  £To  Philintes.J  and  I  mult  make  free  to  tell 
you,  that  this  is  preferable  to  the  falfe  giilter, 
pomp  and  bombalt  Huff,  that  is  fo  much  cried  up  by 
thofe  who  call  themfelves  wits. 

Orontes.  It  may  be  fo,  but  notwithftanding,  I 
maintain  that  my  verfes  are  good. 

Alceltes.  No  doubt  you  have  your  reafon  for 
thinking  them  fo;  but  you  mult  give  me  leave  alfo 
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to  think  for  myfelf,  and  not  be  wholly  governed  by 
your  judgment. 

Orontes.  Others  prize  them,  and  that  is  fufncient 
for  me. 

Alceftes.  I  have  not  the  art  of  diiTembling,  per¬ 
haps  they  have. 

Orontes.  I  fee  that  you  think  you  have  a  prodi¬ 
gious  deal  of  wit. 

Alceftes.  It  is  probable  you  would  allow  I  had 
feme  if  I  had  commended  your  verfes. 

Orontes.  Ah  !  as  for  that — I  allure  youl  am  finis¬ 
hed,  without  your  approbation. 

Alceftes.  I  allure  you,  you  muft  be  content  with¬ 
out  mine. 

Orontes.  As  you  are  fo  grave  a  critic,  I  hope  you 
will  give  us  a  fpecimen  of  your  abilities,  by  writing 
on  the  fame  fubject. 

Alceftes.  It  is  probable  my  evil  genius  might 
make  me  write  as  bad,  but  then  my  modefty  would 
not  fufFer  me  to  expofe  it. 

Orontes.  I  think  you  feem  mighty  pohtive,  and 
your  very  great  fufficiency,  let  me  tell  you — 

Alceftes. -Look  for  admirers  forne  where  elfe,  and 
do  rot  trouble  me. 

Orontes.  Pray,  my  great  Sir, "do  not  carry  it  fo 
haughtily. 

Alceftes.  I  allure  you,  my  great  Sir,  I  carry  it  as 
it  ought  be  carried. 

Philintes  interpofing.jj  For  Ihame,  gentlemen, 
you  are  now  carrying  things  too  far. 

Orontes.  I  own  I  am  to  blame,  I  will  therefore 
quit  the  place.  Sir,  your  humble  and  obedient 
feivant. 
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SCENE  III. 


PHILINTES,  ALCESTES. 


PHILINTES. 

N”OW  you  fee  the  reward  of  your  Cncerity;  you 
are  like  to  have  a  fine  piece  of  work  upon 
your  hands.  I  faw  plainly  that  Orontes,  for  the  plea- 
fure  of  being  flattered — 

Alceftes.  I  will  not  be  talked  to. 

Philintes.  But — 

Alceftes.  I  defire  no  more  of  your  company. 
Philintes.  This  is  too — 

Alceftes.  Leave  me. 

Philintes.  If  I — 

Alceftes.  No  more  prating. 

Philintes.  Nay,  but — 

Alceftes.  What,  again? 

Philintes.  This  is  offering  fuch  an  affront. 
Alceftes.  This  is  paft  bearing!  Fire  and  furies  ! 
do  not  follow  me. 

Philintes.  Pofitively  I  will, 
be  in  earneft  ? 


You  furely  cannot 
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ACT  II.  SCENE  I. 


A  L  C  E  S  T  E  S,  C  E  L  I  M  E  N  E. 

ALCESTES. 

I  MtJST  fpeak  freely  to  you,  madam,  for  I  am 
quite  diffatisfied  with  your  behaviour.  I  can¬ 
not  forbear  fhewing  my  refentment,  for  if  you  per.- 
fift  in  the  fame  way,  we  certainly  mull  come  to  an 
open  rupture  ;  fhould  I  fay  otherways,  it  would  on¬ 
ly  be  deceiving  you. 

.  Celimene.  Well,  I  find  then  that  the  only  reafon 
of  ycur  feeing  me  home,  is  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  quarrelling  with  me. 

AlcePces.  No,  I  have  no  intention  of  quarrelling 
with  you,  but  my  heart  cannot  bear,  without  difcon- 
tent  and  refentment,  the  fight  of  fo  many  lovers; 
you  give  free  accefs  to  every  fool  that  offers. 

Celimene.  Pray,  am  I  to  blame  for  this?  Can  I 
help.people’sthinkingmehandfome ?  Wouldyou  have 
me  take  a  flick  and  beat  them  out  of  doors,  if  they 
will  come  and  pay  their  addrelfes? 

Alceftes.  Madam,  I  know  very  well  that  you  car¬ 
ry  your  beauty  every  where,  and  there  is  no  occafi- 
on  for  a  flick,  to  chaflife  thofe  intruding  lovers;  a 
little  more  referve,  and  decent  feverity  on  your  fide, 
would  foon  make  you  free  of  the  impertinence  of  this 
crowd  of  flatterers.  But  in  the  name  of  wonder, 
how  has  Clitander gained  your  good  graces  ?  He  cer¬ 
tainly  has  no  virtue  nor  merit  to  claim  a  place  in  your 
efteem ;  has  his  red-heeled  fhces,  and  full  bottomed 
wig,  with  the  profufion  of  embroidery  with  \vhkh 
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he  is  covered,  gained  your  efteem,  as  it  has  done  that , 
of  the  reft  of  the  faftiionable  fools?  Or  perhaps  it 
may  be  his  fqueaking  voice  and  dimpled  chin,  that 
you  approve  of? 

Celimcne.  Why,  you  are  very  well  acquainted, 
that  he  has  promifed  to  engage  all  his  friends  to  be 
on  my  fide  in  my  law  fuit,  and  he  may  be  of  fingu- 
Jar  fervice  to  me;  therefore  your  jealoufy  of  him  is 
very  unjuft. 

Alceftes.  Madam,  rather  than  entertain  a  rival 
who  is  difagreeable  to  me,  you  fhould  nobly  refolve 
to  lofe  the  caufei 

Celimene.  But  there  is  not  a  living  creature  but 
what  you  are  jealous  of. 

Alceftes.  Becaufe  you  give  every  living  creature 
reception. 

Celimene.  If  I  {hewed  a  regard  to  any  particular 
perfon,  you  might  have  fome  reafon  to  complain,  but 
as  I  look  upon  them  all  in  one  light,  you  certainly 
Can  have  none. 

Alceftes.  But  as  you  are  pleafed  to  blame  me 
for  my  jealoufy,  pray  what  privilege  do  I  enjoy  a- 
bove  all  thofe  vermin  whoconftrntlyinfeclthe  houfe  ? 

Celimene.  Why,  the  fatisiadlioh  that  you  know 
that. 

Alceftes.  But  what  reafon  has  my  fond  heart  to 
believe  this  ? 

Celimene.  Why,  I  think  my  tellingyou  fo,  might 
be  a  fufficient  reafon. 

Alceftes.  But  what  proof  have  I,  that  you  do  not 
tell  the  fame  ftory  to  every  ether  perfon  ? 

Celimene.  Well,  certainly  this  is  the  height  of 
gallantry  for  a  lover,  and  fhews  the  higheft  refpelt. 
But  to  make  you  quite  cafy  on  this  head,  and  free 
you  from  all  your  apprehenfions,  and  to  make  you 
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quite  content,  I  here  unfay  all  that  I  have  faid,  and 
nothiriglhall  impofe upon  you  for  thefuturebut  your- 
felf. 

Alceftes.  Oh  how  bleffed  would  be  my  condi¬ 
tion,  if  I  could  but  redeem  my  heart  from  your  fla- 
very !  why  am  I  fated  thus  to  love  you?  Heaven  has 
certainly  ordained  this  as  a  punifhment  for  my  fins, 
for  I  mud  confefs  that  I  ufe  my  utmoft  endeavours 
to  wean  my  heart  from  you,  but  they  all  prove  fruit- 
lefs ;  in  fpite  of  myfelf,  I  mull  continue  to  love 
vou. 

Celimene.  I  muft  confefs  I  never  heard  of -a  paf- 
fion  which  is  equal  to  that  you  profefs  for  me. 

Alceftes.  It  is  impoftible  there  fhould;  my  paffion 
exceeds  all  defcription ;  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
world  to  produce  a  more  ardent  lover. 

Celimene.  But  you  certainly  have  the  ftrangefi; 
way  of  exprefiing  your  love  that  ever  mortal  had; 
you  vent  your  flame  in  the  moft  furly  mutinous  man¬ 
ner  :  certainly  Cupid  never  had  fuch  another  that  fol¬ 
lowed  your  example. 

Alceftes.  It  is  wholly  in  your  power  to  remove  e- 
very  thing  that  occaficns  my  chagrine.  Come,  let 
us  deal  ingenuoufiy  with  one  another,  this  will  end 
all  difputes,  and  put  a  ftop  to - 

SCENE  II. 

CELIMENE,  A  L  C  E  S  T  E  S,  BASQUE. 


CELIMENE. 


WHAT  is  the  matter  now? 

Bafque.  Acaftes  is  below,  madam, 
Celimene.  Pray  then  fhewhim  up. 
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SCENE  III. 


■CELIMENE,  ALCESTES. 


ALCESTES. 


WELL,  this  is  always  the  cafe ;  I  can  never 
have  the  pleafure  of  talking  to  you  alone; 
vou  conftnntly  admit  of  all  vifjters,  and  will  never 
fuller  yourfelf  to  be  denied. 

'Celimene.  You  would  not  furely  have  me  quar¬ 
rel  with  the  man? 

Alceltes.  I  do  not  like  that  degree  of  caution  you 
have. 

Celimene.  Why  if  I  fhewed  the  leaft  unwilling- 
nefs  to  receive  him,  he  is  fuch  a  perfonas  would  ne¬ 
ver  forgive  me. 

Alceftes.  Can  that  he  the  only  reafon  for  punch¬ 
ing  yourfelf  with  his  impertinence? 

Celimene.  Why,  I  confider  the  great  intereft  he 
has  at  court,  that  it  is  poffible  be  may  be  of  infinite 
,ufe  to  me;  and  if  that  ihoiild  net  be  the  cafe,  yet  he 
may  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  me  a  great  deal  of 
injury,  as  thofe  talking  gentry  fometimes  do,  and 
therefore  I  by  no  means  flight  his  friendfhip. 

Alceftes.  i  fee  to  argue  with  you  is  vain,  for 
you  have  always  fome  pretest  or  other  for  admitting 
every  one  that  comes. 
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SCENE  IV. 

ALCESTES,  CELIMENE,  BAS  E. 
BASQUE. 

THE  marquis  Clitander  prefents  his  compli¬ 
ments,  and  is  come  to  wait  on  you. 

Alceftes.  So!  [Going. 3 

Celimene.  Where  are  you  running  to? 

Alceftes  I  am  going  to  leave  you. 

Celimene.  Nay  do  not  go  away. 

Alceftes.  For  what? 

Celimene.  I  defire  you  will  ftay. 

Alceftes.  Indeed  I  will  not. 

Celimene.  But  I  infift  you  fhall. 

Alceftes.  Your  vifiting  fools diftrefs  me  to  death; 
do  you  imagine  that  I  can  be  plagued  with  fuch  con- 
verfation  ? 

Celimene.  But  I  am  poftitive,  I  tell  you,  I  will 
have  you  ftav. 

Alceftes.  I  will  not. 

Celimene.  Then  you  are  at  your  liberty,  do  as 
you  pleafe. 

SCENE  V. 

EL  I  ANTE,  PHXLINTES,  ACASTES,  CLI¬ 
TANDER,  ALCESTES,  CELI¬ 
MENE,  BAS  Q^U  E. 


T 


Eliante  to  Celimene  entering. 

HE  Marquifes  are  entering,  pray  had  you  a- 
ny  notice  of  this? 
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Gelimene.  Yes  I  had.  Chairs  here.  Why  you 
are  not  gone  yet?  [To  Alccftes  afide.j 

Alceftes-  I  am  not,  madam,  for  I  am  now  come 
to  a  reiolution  that  i’Ou  ihall  declare  vourfelf  in  da- 

4  4 

vour  cf  crre  of  ns. 

Ceiimene.  For  heaven’s  fake  be  quiet,  and  hold 
your  tongue. 

Alceftes.  This  verv  day. 

Ceiimene.  Prav  are  you  mad  ? 

j  . 

Alceftes.  No,  but  I  am  determined  you  fhall  de- 

J  j 

dare  yourfelf. 

Ceiimene.  Why  certainly  you  can  never  be  in 
earn  eft  ? 


Alceftes.  Iam  determined  you  fliall  fix  either  up¬ 
on  one  or  the  other. 

Clitander.  I  am  juft  comefrom  tire  levee  at  court, 
ladies.,  where  Cleontes  has  made  himfelf  ridiculous. 
It  would  be  a  peace  of  charity  in  fome  friend  to  tell 
him  cf  his  follies. 


Ceiimene.  That  man  expcfes  himfelf  at  firft  con- 
ve.TatioE,  and  makes  himfelf  always  cifagreeable  in 
company;  and  he  never grows  better,  hut  everyday 
behaves  more  extravagantly  than  before. 

Acaftes.  Nav,  if  vou  talk  of  extravagance,  I  am 
only  mft  no  w  returned  from  Damon,  that  eternal 
reafcr.er-,  you  all  knew  him.  I  do  not  know  whether 
vou  will  believe  me  cr  not,  but  he  had  the  impu¬ 
dence  to  keep  me  a  full  hour  out  of  my  chariot  in 
the  fun. 


Ceiimene.  What  a  fuange  redundancy  cf  words 
that  creature  has!  he  talks  for  an  hour  together,  and 
fans  nothing  that  you  can  form  anv  idea  of. 

Eiiante  to  Philintesaude.J  A  charming  beginning! 
The  company  feem  verv  charitably  difpofed,  nothing 
goes  down  but  expofing  their  acquaintance. 
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Clitander.  There  is  another  original,  madam,  I 
mean  Timantes. 

Celimene.  Oh  !  he  is  always  in  a  hurry  about  no¬ 
thing,  and  the  molt  ceremonious  creature  in  the 
world.  He  never  miffes  to  interrupt  the  converfa- 
tion,  by  whifpering  fomething  in  your  ear,  of  little- 
or  no  cenfequence,  and  every  triffle  is  hv  him  mag¬ 
nified  into  a  miracle. 

Acaftes.  You  remember  Gerald  too,  madam — 

Celimene.  What,  that  pompous  tirefome  ftory* 
teller,  who  is  conftantly  dunning  your  ear  with  his 
narrations' of  beeping  no  other  company  than  quality, 
with  whom  he  ,  retends  to  be  very  familiar,  and  will 
fcaicely  give  them  their  proper  titles  ?  His  brain  feema- 
quite  turned,  and  his  hole  difeourfe  runs  upon  e* 
quipage,  dogs,  race-hcif  and  Flanders  mares. 

Clitander.  It  is  reported  that  Celifa  is  prodigious¬ 
ly-  fond  of  him. 

Celimene.  One  of  the  poor-eft  Icw-witted  crea? 
tures  imaginable,  and  ftrangeiy  barren  in  all  manner 
of  converfation  !  The  fine  weather,  rain,  and  coldare 
foon  exhaufted,  and  you  mull  keep  your  invention 
upon  the  rack,  to  find  entertainment  for  her;  fine 
can  add  nothing  to  the  converfation,  but  keeps  a  pro¬ 
found  filence,.and  makes  her  vifits  of  fuch  an  into¬ 
lerable  length,  that  you  are  always  obliged  to  fuffei* 
martyrdom  in  her  company.. 

Acaftes.  What  do  you  think  of  Adradles  ? 

Celimene.  A  man  puffed  up  with  exceffive  pride 
of  his  own  merit,  always  difiatisfied  with  the  court, 
whom  it  is  his  daily  cuftom  to  curfe,  and  exclaim 
againft  their  partiality  in  giving  away  pofts,  places,, 
and^  preferments. 

Clitander.  But  what  fay  you  of  Cleon,  where  all 
the  belt  company  rendezvoufed  to  dav? 
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Celimene.  Why  he  is  obliged  to  his  cook  for  all 
his  merit;  it  is  his  well-ferved  up  entertainments 
that  brings  fo  much  company  to  hishoufe. 

Eliante.  No  one  keeps  a  better  table. 

Celimene.  Why  his  own  inupid  perfon  fpoiis  the 
whole  of  his  entertainment,  a  fool  being  the  ftanaing- 
dilh  at  it.  I  mud  acknowledge  it  would  bevery  good 
if  he  would  keep  away  from  it  himfelf. 

Pniiintes.  Pray  what  is  your  opinion  of  his  uncle 
Darius?  I  think  he  is  generally  well  received. 

Celimene.  Oh  !  he  is  one  cf  my  friends, 

Philintes.  He  is  a  very  worthy  man. 

Celimene.  I  muftconfefshe  is;  butheisbecomefo 
exceffively  nice  ever  fincehe  became  acquainted  with 
the  beau  rnonde,  that  nothing  can  please  him ;  and 
he  is  always  laying  out  for  a  repartee,  for  which  rea- 
fon  I  am  downright  angry  with  him;  he  has  got  a 
notion  that  laughing  belongs  only  to  blockheads,  and 
he  is  eternally  criticmng  and  condemning  every  pro¬ 
duction,  from  a  cuftom  that  no  man  of  real  wit  will 
commend.  He  wants  to  be  thought  the  Ariftarchus 
of  the  age,  and  therefore  he  condemns  every  modern 
work  by  the  lump,  and  common  difeourfe  is  too  mean 
for  him.  When  he  is  ha  company  he  folds  his  arms, 
and  imagining  that  his  wot  is  fupreme,  the  fuperci- 
iioufnefe  of  his  looks  would  make  you  believe  that 
he  had  a  fovereign  contempt  for  every  thing  that  was 
faid  to  him. 

Acaftes,  I  muff  own  this  is  his  very  picture,  ha! 
ha  f  ha l 

Ci’tander.  Really  your  ladyfhip  excells  all  that  I 
ever  heard  in  drawing  characters  to  the  life. 

Alceftes.  Extreamly  well!  extreamly  well  1  I  ob- 
ferve  you  that  frequent  the  court,  and  attend  levees, 
fpare  no  body;  and  notwithflanding  veu  ridicule  s- 
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veryofte,  yet  you  receive  them  with  raptures  into  your 
open  arms;  you  fwear  a  tkoufand  flattering  oaths  of 
being  eternally  devoted  to  their  fervice,  and  prefs  them 
to  your  breaft  with  your  fulfome  carefles- 

Ciitander.  Pray,  Sir,  addrefs  yourfelf  to  this  la¬ 
dy,  if  there  is  any  thing  in  cur  converfation  that  dif- 
pleafes  yon. 

Alceftes.  No,  gentlemen,  fhe  would  never  in¬ 
dulge  thefe  cenforious  reflexions,  were  it  not  for  your 
obfequious  grinnings;  by  this  means  you  feduce  her 
wit,  and  encourage  her  fatyrical  vein  •,  for  the  bafe 
incenfe  of  fycophants  and  flatterers  are  the  oc- 
cafion  of  half  the  vices  which  we  cenfure  mankind, 
for. 

Philintes.  But  how  come  you  to  be  fo  zealous  an 
advocate  for  the  people,  when  yon  condemn  their 
vices  ? 

Celimene.  Oh!  the  gentleman  is  peculiarly  dif- 
tinguifued  for  ecntrad i£ui n g an d  thwarting  every  com¬ 
mon  opinion;  he  is  never  pleafed  with  any  other  per- 
fcn’s  judgment  but  his  own,  and  thinks  it  looks  vul¬ 
gar  to  agree  with  any  one  in  fentiments.  Nay,  if 
another  efpoufes  his  Judgment,  he  thinks  he  is  bound 
in  honour  to  oppofe  him,  which  makes  him  frequent¬ 
ly  at  variance  with  himfelf. 

Alceftes.  Very  well,  madam,  you  may  he  as  fa¬ 
tyrical  as  youpleafe,  as  you  hare  the  laughers  onyour 
fide. 

Philintes.  Why,  Alceftes,  this  is  no  more  than- 
the  truth;  you  feem  to  pride  yourfelf  in  indulging 
this  morofe  temper;  you  cannot  endure  that  any  one 
fhould  praife  or  find  fault. 

Alceftes.  Moft  certainly  there  is  very  good  rea- 
fon  for  this,  and  for  being  perpetually  out  of  humour, 
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for  mankind  are  always  readyeither  abfurdly  to  cen- 
fure,  or  impertinent  in  their  praifes  of  others. 

Celimene.  Nay,  but - 

Alceftes.  Pray  obferve,  madam.  I  muff  fpeak  my 
opinion  of  things,  was  I  to  fuffer  for  it;  for  thofe 
very  people  who  new  focth  and  encourage  you  in 
your  attachment  to  fuch  amufements,  blame  you  be¬ 
hind  your  back  for  the  practice  of  thofe  very  faults. 

Ctitander.  Pray  what  do  you  mean,  Sir?  May  I 
die  if  ever  I  thought  it  was  p.oflible  for  the  lady  to 
have  any  faults. 

Acafles.  May  I  be  annihilated  if  I  can  fee  fo  much 
asthefhadow  of  one  fault,  but  I  fee  millions  of  charms 
and  perfections  in  her. 

Alceftes.  The  greater  our  love  is  for  an  objefb, 
the  lefs  we  ought  to  flatter  it.  Ycuhave  beenpraif- 
ing  this  lady,  faying  fhe  has  no  faults,  but  I  am  forry 
I  fee  too  many  in  her,  and  make  it  my  daily  buft- 
nefs  to  tell  her  of  them :  a  fenfible  woman  will  hate 
all  thofefervile  lovers, who  out  of  a  foolifh  complai- 
fance,  would  worfhip  even  her  moft  extravagant  fol¬ 
lies. 

Celimene.  So  then, as  you efteem it,  areal  lover ba- 
nilhes  all  expreffions  of  tendernefsfrom  hismiftrefs’s 
ears,  and  makes  it  his  conftant  bufinefs  torail  at  her 
follies. 

Eliante.  But  a  modern  lover  is  quite  the  reverfe 
of  all  this;  he  conftantly  is  boalling  of  the  perfec¬ 
tions  of  his  miftrefs,  he  fees  nothing  amifs  in  her,  e- 
ven  her  very  faults  are  perfedlions  in  his  eyes;  if 
(he  is  Client,  he  fays  fire  has  a  moderate  referve;  if 
fhe  talks  eternally,  why  fhe  is  moll  agreeable  com¬ 
pany;  if  fhe  is  a  fool,  why  then  lire  is  all  gentle- 
nefs;  a  flattern  with  him  is  an  elegant  beauty,  that 
does  not  need  to  fet  off  her  charms;  and,  in  Ihort, 
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2]}  her  natural  looks  though  the  mcft  difagreeable  to 
others,  yet  he  is  enamoured  with  every  one  of  them. 

Alceflcs.  Perhaps  it  may  be  fo,  but  if  I  do  not 
make  it  appear - 

Celimene.  Pray  let  us  take  a  turn  in  the  galle¬ 
ry,  and  quit  this  converfation.  Gentlemen,  I  hope 
you  will  not  leave  us  ? 

Clitander  and  Acaftes.]  By  no  means,  madam. 

Alceftes.  Madam,  you  are  very  much  afraid  oflofing 
your  company;  but  I  Ihall  ftay  till  you  are  gone,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  let  you  ftay  as  long  as  you  pleafe. 

Acaftes.  To  oblige  the  lady,  I  will  ftay  here  all' 
day. 

Clitander.  And  I  too,  for  I  have  no  bufinefs  till 
night,  to  attend  the  king  to  his  bed-chamber. 

Celimene.  Why  furely  you  have  a  mind  to  make- 
yoErfelf  merry. 

Alceftes.  Net  in  theleaft;  I  Ihall  foon  fee  whe-- 
ther  my  company  is  trcublefome,  and  you  want  to. 
be  free  of  it. 

S'  C  E  N  E  VI. 

A  L  C  E  S  T  E  S,  CELIMENE,  E  L  X  A  N  T  E, 
ACASTES,  PHILINTES,  CLI¬ 
TANDER,  BASQUE. 

Basque  to  Alceftes. 

npHERE  is  a  man  without  who  defires  to  fee 
|  you  immediately;  he  fays  the  bufinefs  he  is 
charged  with  will  admit  of  no  delay. 

Alceftes.  Inform  him  I  know  of  no  fuch  urgent 
bufinefs. 

Bafque.  Sir,  he  is  a  very  fine  man, all  bedawhed 
with  gold  lace. 
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Celimene  to  Alcefles.]  If  you  do  not  chufe  to  go 
to  fpeak  to  him,  pleafe  defire  him  to  walk  in. 
Alcefles.  Walk  in,  Sir. 


SCENE  VIE 

ALCESTES-,  CELIMENE,  ELIANTE* 
ACASTES,  PHILINTES,  C  LI- 
TAN  D  E  R,  AN  OFFICER. 


Alcestes  going  to  the  officer. 

RAY  what  is  your  bufinefs  with  me,  Sir? 
Officer.  I  defire  to  fpeak  in  private  with 


ycu. 

Alcefles.  I  know  of  no  fecrets,  and  therefore  you 
may  fpeak  out. 

Officer.  Then,  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  bear  the 
commands  ofthe  marefchals  of  France,  and  they  or¬ 
der  you  to  appear  before  them  immediately. 

Alcefles.  What,  me,  Sir?  I - 

Officer.  Yes,  you,  Sir. 

Alcefles.  Pray  on  what  account? 

Philintes.  It  is  likely  the  fooliffi  affair  between 
Orontes  and  you. 

Celimene.  What  affair? 

Philintes.  Why,  madam,  Orontes  and  he  had  a 
difpute  about  fome  verfes,  which  our  friend  here  did 
not  approve  of,  and  I  imagine  this  is  defigned  to  end 
the  difpute,  and  compromife  all  matters. 

Alcefles.  They  ffiall  never  oblige  me  to  make  a- 
ny  mean  conceffions. 

Philintes.  Butthe  fummons  muflbe obeyed, there¬ 
fore  prepare  to - 

Alcefles.  Very  fine  indeed!  compromife!  pray 
dces.be  imagine  that  the  fentence  of  thofe  gentle- 
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men  ffiall  make  me  approve  of  thofe  verfes?  they 
are  fluff!  mod  abominable  fluff ! 

Philintes.  But  you  ought  not  to  have  put  yourfclf 
fo  much  out  of  humour. 

Alceftes.  I  (hall  not  bate  an  ace  of  it;  it  is  moil 
execrable  fluff! 

Philintes.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  given 
your  opinion  with  moderation;  but  pray  will  you 

go? 

Alceftes.  Yes,  but  nothing  {hall  make  me  re- 
tra£l  what  I  faid ;  the  verfes - 

Philintes.  Well,  well,  time  will  fhew - 

Alceftes.  Should  the  king  fend  me  an  exprefs  com¬ 
mand  to  praifethem,  I  muft  be  obliged  to  doit ;  till  then, 
I  will  affirm  they  are  fo  bad  that  the  author  deferves 
to  be  hanged.  £ToC!itanderand  Acaftes,who  laugh.] 
Death  and  furies!  I  did  not  think  myfelf  fo  divert¬ 
ing  as  to  make  you  laugh. 

Celimene.  Well, ‘begone,  and  make  your  appear¬ 
ance. 

Alceftes.  I  am  going, butdepend  upon  it,  madam,! 
fhallnot  be  long  in  returning,  and  ending  the  difpute. 

ACT  E  SCENE  II, 


CLITANDER,  iCAJTES. 


CL  I  T  A  N  B  E  R. 


WHAT  a  happy  man  are  you,  my  dear  mar¬ 
quis!  every  thing  feems  to  pleafeyou;  but 
have  you  really.a  fufficient  reafon  to  be  thus  content¬ 
ed  and  merry? 

Aeaftes.  Why,  after  the  meft  deliberate  th  ughts, 
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I  cannot  think  I  have  the  leaft  reafon  to  be  melan¬ 
choly,  for  I  am  young,  and  defcended  from  noble 
anceftors,  my  fortune  is  handfome,  and  free  of  all 
incumbrances;  my  courage  cannot  be  called  in  quef- 
tion,  for  I  have  always  come  off  with  honour  where  - 
ever  I  have  been  engaged;  I  have  wit  at  command, 
and  am  always  clear,  free  and  ready,  to  judge  oi  e- 
very  thing  without  heftation.  This  makes  me  (bine 
in  the  fide-box  the  firft  night  of  a  play;  I  am  al¬ 
ways  nobly  backed  there  when  I  determine  the 
fate  of  it,  by  Bravo!  bravo!  encore!  encore!  My  per- 
fon  is  genteel,  and  I  have  a  good  {nape,  and  good 
teeth  that  can  vie  with  anyone.  No  body  (lands  fair¬ 
er  for  a  place  at  court  than  myfelf;  I  drefs  as  grand 
as  any  one,  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  I  am  the 
darling  of  the  women,  and  the  envy  of  the  men. 
"With  all  thefe  qualifications,  I  cannot  fee  that  I  have 
the  leaft  reafon  to  be  melancholy. 

Clitander.  But  why  do  you  lavifh  your  fighs  a- 
way  here,  fince  you  find  itfoeafy  to  make  conquefts 
eifewhere  ? 

Acaftes.  I?  Ibeg  yourpardon,I am notofthemake, 
nor  humour  to  endure  the  indifference  of  a  fine  lady. 
It  is  enough  for  aukward  people,  for  vulgar  merit, 
to  burn  with  conftancy  for  your  fevere  beauties;  to 
languifh  at  their  feet,  and  be  paffive  under  their  cru¬ 
elty,  to  feek  relief  from  fighs  and  tears,  and  endea¬ 
vour,  by  dancing  a  careful  long  attendance,  to  ob¬ 
tain  what  is  denied  to  their  merit.  But  people  of 
my  air,  Marquis,  are  notmade  to  give  upon  credit, 
and  be  at  the  whole  expence.  How  extraordinary 
foeverthe  meritof  thefairfex  may  be,  lam  ofopinion, 
thank  heaven,  that  we  have  our  value  as  Avell  as  they, 
and  that  it  is  not  reafon  fufficient  to  be  honoured  with 
a  heart  like  mine,  that  it  cofis  them  nothing;  and, 
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at  leaft,to  place  everything  in  its  juft  balance,  it  is 
fit  advances  ought  to  be  made  at  the  c.ommon  ex¬ 
pence. 

Clitander.  Then  I  imagine.  Marquis,  you  reckon 
you  (land  fair  here:1 

Acaftes.  I  mult  confefs  I  have  fome  ground  for 
thinking  fo. 

Clitander.  "Why  then  you  mult  be  ftark  blind 
indeed;  let  me  advife  you  to  endeavour  to  get  quit 
of  that  miltake. 

Acaftes.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  then  I  muft  be  blind  in* 
deed. 

Clitander.  But  pray  what  reafon  have  you  to  be¬ 
lieve  your  fuccefs  compleat? 

Acaftes.  Why,  I  flatter  myfelf  it  is  fo. 

Clitander.  But  is  your  faith  well  grounded? 

Acaftes.  I  am  blind. 

Clitander.  Have  you  fufficient  reafon  to  think  fo  ? 

Acaftes.  I  tell  you,  I  am  ftark  blind. 

Clitander.  Perhaps  Celimene  has  made  you  fome 
fecret  confeflion,  ha? 

Acaftes.  No,  I  am  treated  with  the  utmoft  dif- 
dain. 

Clitander.  Nay,  but  pray  do  anfwer  rqe  fincere- 

*7- 

Acaftes.  Why  I  am  conftantly  repulfed. 

Clitander.  Pray  give  over  your  raillery,  and  let 
me  know  what  hopes  Hie  has  given  you. 

Acaftes.  Why  I  am  the  forlorn  wretch,  and  you 
the  favoured  fvvain.  I  fhall  certainly  fome  of  thefe 
days  in  defpairhang  myfelf,  as  fhe  feems  to  have  the 
utmoft  averfion  to  my  perfon. 

Clitander.  Nay,  I  could  wilh  you  would  be  ferious, 
and  agree  to  a  propofal  1  have  to  make  to  you,  which 
js,that  he  that  can  produce  the  moft  undeniable  mark 
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of  aft'edtionfhe  has  (liewn  him,  {hall  be  for  ever  free, 
from  his  rival. 

Acaftes.  I  likethe  propofal,  and  agree  to  it  cheer¬ 
fully.  But  foft — 

SCENE  II. 

CELIMENE,  ACASTES,  CLITANDER.. 


CELIMENE. 

'HAT,  gentlemen,  are  you  ftill  here? 
Clitander.  Why,  love  has  fixed  us  both 
to  the  fpot,  madam. 

Acaftes.  There  was  a.  coach  flopped  at  the  door 
juft  now,  pray  do  you  know  who  it  is? 

Clitander.  No,  not  I. 


SCENE  HI. 


C  EI  IMENE,  ACASTES,  CLITANDER* 
BAS  CgU  E. 


BAS  QJJ  E . 

ARSXNOE  is  come  to  wait  on  your  ladylhip. 

Celimene.  What  can  the  creature  want  with 

me  ? 

Bafque.  Madam,  Eliante  is  with'  her. 

Celimene;  Shew  her  up;  what  bufincfs  can  fhe 
have,  I  wonder?  Who  fent  for  her? 

Acaftes.  Shepafles  every  where  for  a  perfect  faint, 

and  fo  ardent  is  her  zeal - 

Celimene.  She  is  like  the  reft  of  the  world;  I 
look  upon  that  as  grimace;  her  gloomy  abandoned 
merit  is  continually  bellowing  invedtives  on  the  blind- 
nefs  of  the  age,  though  Ihe  is  perpetually  contriving 
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to  gain  a  heart,  yet  without  fuccefs.  She  aflumes  a 
mighty  degree  of  difcretion,  always  endeavouring  to 
make  that  a  crime  which  {he  has  not  the  power  to 
enjoy;  yet  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  her  lady- 
fhip’s  gravity  would  not  be  ftartled  at  a  lover.  She 
is  thoroughly  affronted  at  me,  as  fhe  imagines  I  have 
ftole  the  heart  of  Alceftes ;  and  in  every  company 
lets  her  jealous  refentment  loofe  againft  me,  which 
makes  her  look  very  ridiculous.  She  is  the  quint  - 
effence  of  impertinence,  folly  and - 

SCENE  IV. 


ARSINOE,  CELIMENE,  CLITANDER. 
A  C  A  S  T  E  S. 

CELIMENE. 

MY  deareftmadam,wbat  kind  chance  hasbrought 
you  here  ?  It  has  given  me  a  good  deal  of 
uneafinefs  at  being  fo  long  without  the  pleafure  of 
feeing  you. 

Arfinoe.  I  come  as  a  friend  to  give  you  fome  ad¬ 
vice. 

Celimene.  I  am  quite  overjoyed  to  fee  you. 
Clitander  and  Alceftes.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

[Exeunt  laughing. 

SCENE  V. 


ARSINOE,  CELIMENE. 


ARSINOE. 

THOSE  gentlemen  have  gone  away  at  a  very 
convenient  time. 

Celimene.  Shall  we  fit  down? 
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Arfinoe.  It  does  not.  fignify.  I  look  upon  it>  ma¬ 
dam,  that  friendfhip  confifts  in  giving  fuch  proper 
intelligence  and  advice  as  nearly  concerns  us,  in  or¬ 
der  that  we  may  maintain  a  character  of  honour  and 
decency  in  the  world.  I  came  on  this  errand,  and 
I  hope  you  will  look  upon  it  in  a  friendly  manner. 
Yefterdayl  chanced  to  fall  in  with  fome  perfons  high¬ 
ly  diftinguifhed  for  virtue,  and  the  converfation  hap¬ 
pened  to  turn  upon  your  conduct,  which  at  prefent 
makes  fome  noife  in  the  world,  and  it  did  not  meet 
with  their  approbation  ;  your  gallantry  and  the  crowd 
of  vifitors  you  admit,  without  diftindlion,  was  very 
feverely  handled.  Your  ladyfhip  will  do  me  the 
juftice  to  believe  that  I  flood  up  greatly  for  the  ho¬ 
nour  and  the  innocency  of  your  intentions,  and  was 
certain  that  your  principles  were  good.  However, 

I  was  obliged  to  allow  that  your  manner  of  liv¬ 
ing  was  to  be  blamed  a  little;  that  by  a  little  more 
prudent  behaviour  you  would  not  be  fo  much  expof- 
ed  to  the  bitter  attacks  of  malice ;  for  you  know  we 
ought  to  guard  againfttheleaftappearance  ofa  crime, 
though  we  are  confcious  of  our  own  innocence.  I 
would  not  havemadefo  free  with  you,  but  that  I  hope 
you  will  impute  it  to  the  great  love  and  zeal  I  have 
for  your  intereft. 

Celimene.  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  your 
wife  and  friendly  advice,  and  to  fhew  you  that  I  take 
it  very  kindly,  {hall  immediately  return  the  favour; 
for  it  has  frequently  given  me  concern  to  hear  your 
ladyfhip’s  character  produced.  Being  upon  a  vifit 
the  other  day,  in  a  company  of  diftinguifhed  good 
fenfe,  who  laid  down  a  rule  for  all  thofe  to  walk  by 
who  would  maintain  the  reputation  of  honour  and 
virtue,  feveral  models  were  propofed,  but  unluckily 
your  ladyfhip’s  great  precifenefs  and  affected  zeal  was 
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found  great  fault  rvith  :  ycur  exceffive  piide,  your 
letlureson  wifdom  and  honour,  the  fcornful  manner 
with  which  you  treat  every  body,  your  exclaiming 
upon  a  doubtful  expreflion  which  may  have  the  leall 
fhadow  of  indecency,  and  the  hard  cenfures  you  pafs 
upon  the  mod  innocent  things  in  the  world, 
were  very  much  laughed  at.  They  faid  that  you 
beat  your  fervants,  and  never  paid  them  their 
wages,  that  you  never  miffed  prayers  morning 
or  evening;  that  you  painted,  and  went  to  thofe 
places  of  devotion  merely  to  be  thought  hand- 
fome ;  that  you  really  lived  immodeftJy,  though  you 
could  not  endure  fo  much  as  the  pifture  of  it.  I 
flood  up  for  your  ladyfhip,  and  declared  I  believed 
it  to  be  intirely  fcandal;  but  I  was  over-ruled,  for 
they  all  agreed  thatyou  had  better  look  after  yourown 
adlions,  and  be  lefs  clear-fighted  with  regard  to  the 
faults  of  others;  to  reform  at  home  before  you  be¬ 
gin  to  criticife  on  your  neighbours.  I  am  perfuad- 
ed,  madam,  from  your  prudence  and  friendly  difpo- 
fition,  that  you  will  takethisadvice  noothenvays  than 
it  is  meant,  as  I  always  confider  your  concerns  as 
my  own. 

Arfinoe.  I  am  not  unacquainted  that  by  reprov¬ 
ing  a  friend  we  frequently  expofeourfelves  to  their 
difpleafure,  but  am  forry  that  my  plain  dealing  has 
fo  much  affe£led  you;  I  did  not  expedt  fo  fmart  a 
reply. 

Climene.  I  am  not  at  all  difpleafed  with  your  free¬ 
dom;  I  muff  needs  fay,  I  wifh  it  were  more  gene¬ 
rally  pradlifed.  I  hope  we  fhall  always  be  fo  friend¬ 
ly  to  each  other;  it  will  be  an  excellent  means  to 
wean  us  from  that  fuperlative  degree  of  conceit  we 
have  for  ourfelves,  and  I  hope  we  fhall  always  intpart 
to  one  another  what  the  world  fays  of  us. 
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Arfinoe.  Oh!  dear  madam!  the  world  redeems  in>- 
tirely  upon  my  con  duel,  they  can  lay  nothing  at  ail 
to  your  charge. 

Celimene.  Why,  madam,  every  thing  is  liable  to 
be  cenfured ;  but  there  are  different  feafons  for  every 
thing;  youth  is  fond  of  gallantry,  it  fuits  bell  -with, 
their  humour;  and  when  youth  is  gone,  it  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  fuitable  to  put  on  an  air  of  prudery  andreferve; 
it  is  no  doubt  good  policy,  as  it  is  an  excellent  drfginfe, 
for  want  of  powerful  charms :  but  it  would  look 
ridiculous  for  a  young  girl  of  nineteen  to  put  on 
the  air  of  an  old  maid  of  fifty  ;  therefore,  the  only 
method  is  to  follow  what  is  niofl  agreeable  to  the- 
different  ages  of  life. 

Arfinoe.  Pray  what,  madam,  has  provoked  you 
to  infult  me  in  this  manner  ?  You  make  a 
mighty  buftle  about  youth,  but  I  think  that  does 
net  give  you  fo  much  fuperioiity  over  me  as  you  may 
imagine. 

Celimene.  Indeed,  madam,  I  have  been  frequent- 
ly  puzzled  to  find  cut  the  reafon  of  your  falling  upon 
my  character  in  all  companies.  As  you  are  fond 
of  making  conquefts,  I  canaffure  you  I  fhall  not  pre¬ 
vent  you.  Pray  then,  madam,  do  not  hinder  me 
from  infpiring  love,  and  receiving  addieffes,  though 
you  cannot  be  fo  fuccefsful. 

Arfinoe.  Do  you  imagine  that  the  vaft  number 
of  lovers  you  have  can  give  me  the  leaft  uneafinefs? 
Why,  furely,  they  are  eafijy  to  he  got.  The  world 
will  not  think  that  all  thofe  burn  with  an  honoura¬ 
ble  flame;  and  thofe  lovers  may  eafily  be  got  by  mak¬ 
ing  fuch  advances,  as  thofe  who  are  formed  to  in- 
fpire  the  moft  virtuous  and  tender  fentiments  are  a- 
bove  doing.  There  is  no  lover  who  i$  a  Have  to  % 
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face  only,  but  at  leall  mull  always  pay  dear  for  the 
incenfe  that  is  offered  to  us;  and  would  every  one 
throw  off  that  blooming  reflraint,  they  would  find  it 
no  hard  matter  to  have  as  many  admirers  perhaps  as 
the  moll  infolent  beauty. 

Celimene.  Then  I  expe£l  to  fee  you  put  this  rare 
fecret  in  practice;  force  yourfelf  to  pleafe;  and. 
without - 

Arfinoe.  This  convention  had  belt  be  broke  off, 
as  perhaps  we  may  go  too  great  lengths;  and  if  I 
had  not  waited  for  my  coach,  I  fhould  have  left  you 
before  now. 

Celimene.  Nothing  that  has  palled  needs  baflen 
you  away,  therefore  ftay  as  long  as  you  pleafe.  But 
not  to  be  ceremonious,  I  am  glad  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  entertain  you  more  to  your  fatisfa&ion,  as 
a  gentleman  below  will  fupply  my  place. 

J5CENE  VI. 

iLCESTES,  CELIMENE,  ARS1NOE. 

CELIMENE. 

YOUR  fervant.  Sir,  will  you  be  fo  kind  as  to 
keep  this  lady  company,  whilft  I  go  and  write 
a  letter,  which  mufl  be  difpatched  immediately. 
£To  Arfinoe,]  My  dear,  I  know  you  will  be  fo  good 
as  pardon  my  rudenefs. 
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T  I  t  E  M  A  »  - 

SCENE  VIE 

A  L  C  E  S  T  E  S,  A  R  S  I  N.  O  E- 

A  R  S  1  NOE. 

IT  gives  me  great  pleafure,  Sir,  to  be  fo  fenfibly 
|  obliged  as  to  have  the  pleafure  of  the  agreeable 
converfation  of  a  perfon  of  fuch  fublime  merit.  I 
muft  confefa,  that  my  hand  is  engaged  in  all  your  in-- 
terefts,  and  am  very  angry  that  the  court  has  notyet 
done  j uftice  to  your  merit. 

Alceftes.  "Why,  what  fervice  have  I  done  to  have 
any  pretentions?  I  have  no  reafon  to  complain,  that 
the  court  does  not  think  proper  to  take  notice  of  me. 

Arflnoe.  There  mufl  always  be  an  opportunity, 
as  well  as  power,  for  frequently  it  is  known  that 
they  partake  of  the  favours  of  a  court,  who  never 
merited  them  by  fer vices ;  but  your  fhining  merit 
alone  ought - 

Alceftes.  Pray,  madam,  do  not  flatter  me*,  I 
really  cannot  fee  any  thing  the  court  has  to  do  with 
my  merit;  it  would  have  work  enough  to  do,  was 
it  always  to  feek  after  merit. 

Arfinoe.  Yours,  Sir,  requires  no  feeking  after,  for 
I  can  aftare  you  that  fomecf  the  people  ol  the  great- 
eft  confequence  in. my  prefence  were  pieafed  to  be* 
flow  the  higheft  encomiums  on  you. 

Alceftes.  Indeed,  madam,  the  prefent  age  is  re¬ 
markable  for  want  of  proper  difeernment,  and  it  is 
no  honour  to  be  furfeited  with  encomiums;  a  fmall 
matter  will  purchafe  a  large  fhare,  even  in  the  ga¬ 
zette,  where  my  valet  de  chambre  had  the  honour 
to  be  not  a  week  ago. 

Arfinoe.  Sir,  I  have  it  in  my  power  at  prefent  to 
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be  very  fcrviceable  to  you,  therefore  if  you  will  figni- 
fy  any  inclination  for  what  you  would  have,  I  will 
command  my  engines  immediately  to  go  to  work  in 
your  behalf. 

Alceftes.  Madam,  the  air  of  a  court  is  net  pro¬ 
per  for  me  to  breathe  in;  heaven  has  given  me  a 
foul  above  praifmg  every  lord’s  foolifh  poetiy,  or 
flattering  every  fine  lady's  lap-dog,  for  I  am  in- 
tirely  a  ftranger  to  the  art  of  wheedling  and  diflimu- 
lation  :  though  I  have  not  the  intereft  and  title  that 
the  court  can  bellow,  yet  I  am  free  from  the  atlingof 
fuch  foolifh  parts  as  courtiers  are  obliged  often  to 
do. 

Arfinoe.  Well  then,  if  you  are  out  of  humour 
with  the  court,  you  may  let  it  alone.  However,  I 
think  you  are  much  to  blame  with  regard  to  yout 
love-affairs;  the  lady  upon  whom  you  have  placed 
your  affedlions  is  very  undeferving  of  you,  you  cer¬ 
tainly  merit  a  much  better  match. 

Alceftes.  You  do  not  confider,  madam,  that  this 
lady  you  are  talking  of  is  your  friend. 

Arfinoe.  She  is  fo;  but  notwith handing  this, 
I  muft  inform  you  your  paftion  is  betrayed,  which 
gives  me  a  gcod  deal  cf  concern  on  your  own  ac¬ 
count. 

Alceftes.  I  muft  own,  madam,  that  fuch  an  in¬ 
formation  muft  be  very  agreeable  to  a  lover;  and  I 
acknowledge  it  {hews  your  tender  concern  for  me. 

Arfinoe.  I  muft  infift  that  Ihe  is  utterly  unwor¬ 
thy  of  pofiefling  the  heart  of  a  perfon  of  ycur  merit, 
though  fine  be  my  friend. 

Alceftes.  But  certainly,  madam,  charity  ought  to 
teach  you  to  take  care  how  ycu  endeavour  to  infpire 
a  heart  like  mine  with  fufpicion  ;  it  is  very  hard  to 
judge  cf  the  fecrcts  of  the  heart. 
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Arfinoe.  Well,  Sir,  I  fey  no  more ;  I  find  you 
are  not  willing  to  be  undeceived. 

Alceftes.  When  a  thing  cannot  be  made  evident¬ 
ly  appear  plain,  I  cannot  look  upon  myfelf  obliged  to 
any  perfon  who  would  fill  me  with  diffracting  doubts 
and  fears. 

Arfinoe.  Then,  Sir,  I  defire  you  to  believe  no¬ 
thing  but  W'hat  you  have  ocular  demonftration  of, 
for  I  can  eafily  give  you  full  proof  of  your  miftrefs’s 
infidelity,  if  you  will  accompany  me  home;  where 
you  may  meet  withfome  confolation,  provided  your 
heart  can  be  fixed  upon  a  more  worthy  object. 

ACT  IV.  SCENE  I. 

ELI  ANTE,  PHILINTES. 

PH1LINTES. 

INDEED  the  wifdom  of  thofe  gentlemen  were 
never  fo  hard  put  to  it  before,  to  make  up  fuch 
a  foolifli  affair,  fof  he  would  net  in  the  leaft  retract 
from  his  former  opinion.  Pray,  fays  he,  how  have 
I  affronted  him  ?  Ihavenotimpeachedhishonour.  I 
acknowledge  he  is  a  very  fine  gentleman,  he  is  a  man 
of  quality,  has  a  fine  equipage,  he  rides,  dances  and 
fences  well;  but  I  will  never  be  fo  much  his  obfe- 
quious  fervan'c  as  to  praife  his  poetry.  So  that  there 
could  no  more  be  get  from  him  by  way  of  fubmif- 
fion,  than  that  he  fhouldbe  glad  if  he  could  have  lik¬ 
ed  his  fonnet  better.  Therefore  with  fhaking  hands 
the  profecution  was  dropped. 

Eiiante.  I  can  affure  you  he  is  a  valuable  friend. 
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he  has  an  heroic  fmcerity  of  foul,  a  virtue  that  is  very 
fcarce  in  this  prefent  age. 

Philintes.  This  aftonifhcs  me  the  more,  that  fuch 
a  heart  fhould  be  fufceptible  of  love,  and  that  it 
fhould  be  fixed  on  fuch  a  perfon  as  your  coufin. 

Eiiante.  Why  this  is  a  downright  confutation, 
that  love  is  always  produced  by  a  parity  of  difpofi- 
tions. 

Philintes.  But  do  you  really  think  fhe  loves  him? 

Eiiante.  This  is  hard  to  judge,  as  fhe  herfelf 
Scarcely  knows  the  real  fentiments  of  heruiifteady  gid¬ 
dy  heart. 

Philintes.  If  your  friend  was  of  my  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  he  would  certainly  lhevv  a  juft  difcernment,  by 
turning  his  thoughts  to  fame  other  more  deferving 
objeft,  for  I  am  afraid  he  will  find  more  uneafinefs 
in  his  prefent  flame  than  he  imagines. 

Eiiante.  To  fpeak  freely  and  ingenuoufly,  I  would 
not  oppofe  his  ^prefent  purfuits,  but  out  of  love  to 
him,  as  I  think  his  prefent  objedl  will  not  be  his  de- 
fire  afterwards,  and  he  might  be  more  happy  with 
fome  other.  Without  bluffing,  I  muft  declare  that 
I  fhould  not  like  him  the  worfe  if  he  fhould  make 
his  addrefles  to  me  after  he  has  been  refufed  by  an¬ 
other. 

Philintes.  I  can  a  Cure  you,  madam,  that  I  have 
nftt  the  leaf!  objection  to  the  preference  you  give 
him.  If  he  pleafes  he  can  inform  you  of  what  I 
have  frequently  told  him  on  this  account;  but  if  hea¬ 
ven  has  deftined  Celimene  and  him  for  each  other, 
by  which  he  would  be  excluded  from  your  wifhes, 
I  fhould  think  myfelf  happy,  and  be  ever  affiduous 
in  receiving  your  favours. 

Eiiante.  You  now,  no  doubt,  are  plcafed  to  make 
yourfelf  merry  with  me. 
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Phiiintes.  No,  madam,  you  have  the  real  fenti- 
ments  of  my  heart,  and  I  {hall  joyfully  embrace  the  > 
fir  ft  opportunity  of  declaring  myfelf  more  openly. 

SCENE  II. 


ALCESTES,  ELIANTE,  PRlUNTES. 


ALCESTES. 

H!  do  me  juftice,  madam,  I  befeech  you,  for 
an  offence  that  has  triumphed  over  all  my 
conftancy. 

Eliante.  You  furprizc  me,  Alceftes,  pray  what 
makes  you  in  fuch  diforder? 

Alceftes.  I  have  met  with  what  could  never  have 
entered  into  my  thoughts;  if  the  firmament  had  fal¬ 
len  upon  my  head,  it  could  not  have  confounded  me 
more  than  this  difcovery  has -done;  it  has  confoun¬ 
ded  me  fo  that  I  cannot  fpealc  my  love — my  fond 
paftion — but  it  is  all  over. 

Eliante.  Pray  endeavour  to  compofe  and  make 
yourfelf  eafy. 

Alceftes.  Can  it  be  pofiible  that  a  heavenly  form 
can  cover  fo  many  deteftabls  vices! 

Eliante.  But  pray,  what — 

Alceftes.  Why,  Celimene  is  falfe!  I  am  ruined, 
undone,  betrayed!  Ah!  Celimene  has  deceived 
me ! 


Eliante.  But  have  you  fufficient  grounds  for  fuch 
a  fuppofition  ? 

Phiiintes.  It  may  be  it  is  only  a  jealous  fuppofi¬ 
tion,  that  has  no  foundation  but  in  your  own  brain, 
and  is  only  a  chimera. 

Alceftes.  Pray  be  quiet,  Sir,  do  not  concern 
yourfelf  fo  much  about  my  affairs.  I  have  demon- 
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Aeration  enough  •,  I  have  got  a  letter  {he  has  wrote 
to  Orontes,  for  whom  fhe  always  profeffed  the  great- 
eft  averfion,  which  made  his  addreffes  give  me  no 
pain. 

Philintes.  I  do  not  think  a  letter  is  a  fufficient 
ground  to  build  your  fufpicions  on,  it  may  fometimes 
■deceive  you. 

Alceftes.  I  beg,  Sir,  you  will  mind  your  own 
bufinefs,  and  do  not  trouble  yourfelf  aboufme. 

Eliante.  But  you  fhould  fubdue  your  pafiions,  for 
their  violence — 

Alceftes  Jam  come  here,  madam,  for  this  purpofe, 
that  by  your  afliftance  I  may  be  revenged  on  your 
ungrateful  and  perfidious  coufin,  who  has  abufed  my 
tender  affedtion.  My  heart  flies  to  you,  to  relieve 
it  from  that  grief  with  which  it  is  oppreffed,  and 
which  is  enough  to  ftri-ke  every  one  with  horror. 

Eliante.  I  revenge  you,  Sir  ?  which  way — 

Alceftes.  By  condefcending  to  accept  of  my  heart, 
which  I  now  offer  you.  I  am  defirous  you  fhould 
concur  with  me  in  the  puniihment  of  this  faithlefs 
woman,  for  from  this  moment  1  will  make  it  my 
bufinefs  to  {hew  you  the  molt  profound  devotion  and 
refpett. 

Eliante.  But  is  it  not  poflible  that  by  and-by  you 
may  alter  your  mind  with  regard  to  this  defire  of 
revenge,  if  you  fiiould  perceive  that  you  have  not 
received  fo  great  an  injury  as  you  imagine?  For  the 
offender,  who  has  a  fall  hold  of  your  heart,  will  find 
a  warm  advocate  there,  fo  that  your  anger  may  foon 
vaniih;  for  it  is  common  with  a  lover  to  form  de- 
figns  of  revenge,  but  they  are  foon  over. 

Alceftes.  No,  madam,  1  abandon  her  for  ever! 
The  affront  is  mortal,  and  1  cannot  ever  think  of 
loving  her  again!  my  reafon  entirely  forbids  that; 
Vol.  III.  C 
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lake  care,  madam,  for  I  think  no  punifhment  can  be 
great  enough  to  equal  this  mortal  rage  which  inflames 
my  fond  hea-t. 

Celimene.  Why  you  have  loft  your  feufes,  furely. 
Pray  what  is  it  that  makes  you  give  vourfelf  fuch  tra¬ 
gic  airs? 

Alceftes.  Thofe  treacherous  charms  of  yours  rob¬ 
bed  me  of  them,  when  I  was  fuch  a  ridiculous  fool 
as  to  oelieve  fincerity  was  to  be  found  under  fuch  a 
beautiful  form. 

Celimene.  Pray  what  is  the  treachery  you  com¬ 
plain  of? 

Alceftes.  Patience,  good  heaven!  how  has  that 
double  heart  of  thine  learned  the  art  of  diflembling? 
But  lock  here ;  do  vou  know  vour  own  vile  writ- 
ing?  This  letter  admits  of  no  reply; — let  this  over¬ 
whelm  you  with  confuficn. — 

Celimene.  And  is  this  the  whole  that  has  fo  pro¬ 
voked  you  ? 

Alceftes.  Pray,  can  you  fee  it  and  not  be  filled 
with  confufion  and  blulhing? 

Celimene.  Blulh!  I  blufh  ?  pray  for  what? 

Alceftes.  As  the  name  is  wanting,  perhaps  you 
will  deny  it.  What,  do  you  join  audacioufnefs  to 
deceit? 

Celimene.  Pray  for  what  reafon  fhould  I  deny  my 
own  hand  ? 

Alceftes.  Are  not  you  confounded  with  the  per¬ 
fidy  which  it  contains? 

Celimene.  Why  you  are  furely  the  moil  extrava¬ 
gant  creature  in  the  world ! 

Alceftes.  Why!  do  you  think  I  can  hold  out  with 
any  temper  againft  fuch  a  convincing  proof  of  your 
guilt  ?  Pray  obferve  the  fhameful  manner  in  which 
vou  exprcfs  your  fentiments  for  Orontes. 
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Celimene.  Pray  who  told  you  that  letter  was  for 
Orontes  ? 

Alceftes.  Why,  the  perfon  that  brought  itr  but 
if  it  was  for  any  other,  you  are  not  the  lefs  culpable 
in  regard  to  me. 

Alceftes.  Why,  this  is  really  a  fine  evafion  in¬ 
deed!  This  convinces  me  you  are  capable  of  any 
thing!  You  would  certainly  imagine  that  I  am  quite 
blind,  if  I  was  to  believe  fuch  warm  expreflions 
could  be  ufed  to  a  woman.  Pray  what  meaning  can 
you  put  upon  thefe  words  I  fhall  now  read  to  you? 

Celimene.  I  {hall  explain  none  of  them;  and  let 
me  tell  you,  that  you  take  a  very  unwarrantable  li¬ 
berty  to  aftert  fuch  a  thing  to  my  face;  I  muft  tell 
you,- you  are  very  impertinent. 

Alceftes.  Pray  do  not  be  in  a  paflion,  madam, 
but  in  a  cool  manner  explain  your  own  writing. 

Celimene.  No,  you  may  put  what  conftruftion 
upon  them  you  pleafe,  for  finceyou  have  got  fuch  a 
length,  I  will  give  myfelf  no  trouble  about  them. 

Alceftes.  But  if  you  can  {hew  me  how  this  can 
be  written  to  a  woman,  I  ftiall  be  Satisfied- 

Celimene.  No,  I  ftiall  not ;  I  define  you  -may  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  to  Orontes.  I  beg  you  would  not  plague 
me  with  your  jealoufy  any  more.  I  receive  Oron- 
tes’s  paflion  with  pkafure,  he  is  every  thing  to  me, 
and  I  allure  ycu  I  do  not  defire  to  detain  you;  there¬ 
fore  take  your  meafures  accordingly. 

Alceftes  afide.]  Was  ever  lover  like  me!  my  un- 
-eaftnefs  and  fufpicions  are  all  made  a  matter  of  fport 
and  triumph,  and  yet  my  heart  is  fo  foolifh  and  ir- 
-refolute  as  not  to  break  its  chain.  Perfidious  wo¬ 
man  !  you  know  my  weaknefs  too  well,  and  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it;  but  I  beg  you  would  fay  fonrething 
to  convince  me  that  this  letter  is  innocent;  for  if 
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you  {hew  the  lead  grounds  of  your  innocence  and 
faithfulnefs,  I  will  conftrain  myfelf  to  believe  you. 

Celimene.  For  fliame!  you  are  unworthy  of  my 
efteem;  fuch  jealoufy  deferves  my  utmofl  refent- 
ment.  Pray  do  you  imagine  that  I  could  be  guilty 
of  fuch  meaimefs  as  to  play  the  hypocrite  for  your 
fake?  you  do  not  deferve  the  efteem  that  I  have  for 
you,  I  ought  to  fix  it  upon  a  more  deferving  ob« 
je£t- 

Alceftes.  Ah !  cunning  tvoman !  how  well  are 
you  acquainted  with  my  weaknefs!  thefe  tender  ex- 
preffions  bind  my  foul  clofer  to  you :  however,  I  will 
make  a  farther  proof,  to  fee  whether  your  heart  is 
loft  to  all  fenfe  of  gratitude  and  honour. 

Celimene.  I  am  certain  you  do  not  beftow  that 
love  upon  me  that  I  deferve. 

Alceftes.  Do  I  not  ?  there  was  never  any 
pa flion  equal  to  mine.  It  would  give  me  pleafure 
to  make  a  generous  facrifice  of  my  heart,  was  you 
reduced  fo  as  to  have  neither  birth,  dignity,  nor 
wealth. 

Celimene.  I  hope  I  fhall  have  no  occafion  for 
this;  but  I  muft  confefs  that  this  is  expreffing  a  ve¬ 
ry  wild  kind  of  love  for  me. 

SCENE  IV. 


CELIMENE,  ALCESTES,  DU  B  0  15. 
AL'CESTES. 

WHAT  means  this  equipage,  and  this  fright¬ 
ful  air  ?  What  is  the  matter  with  yon? 
Du  Bois.  Sir — 

Alceftes.  Well. 

Du  Bois.  Here  is  a  ftrange  affair. 
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Alceftes.  What  is  it? 

Du  Bois.  We  are  all  in  the  wrong  box,  Sir.. 

Alceftes.  How  ? 

Du  Bois.  Shall  I  fpeak  aloud  ? 

Alceftes.  Yes,  fpeak  quickly. 

Du  Bois.  Is  not  there  fomebody  here — 

Alceftes.  Poh,  what  trifling  is  here!  Will  you 
fpeak  ? 

Du  Bois.  Sir,  you  muft  ftep  afule. 

Alceftes.  How? 

Du  Bois.  We  muft  decamp  without  beat  of  drum.. 

Alceftes.  And  why? 

Du  Bois.  I  tell  you  we  muft  quit  this  place. 

Alceftes.  The  caufe? 

Du  Bois.  We  muft  depart,  Sir,  without  taking 
leave. 

Alceftes.  But  for  what  reafon  all  this  ftufF? 

Du  Bois.  By  reafon.  Sir,  that  we  muft  pack  anti 
away. 

Alceftes.  Plague !  I  {hall  infallibly  crack  your 
fkull,  rafcal,  if  you  do  not  explain  yourfelf  in  ano¬ 
ther  manner. 

Du  Bois.  Sir,  a  fellow  with  a  black  drefs  and 
phiz,  came  quite  into  the  kitchen,  to  leave  -with  us  a 
paper  fcribbled  after  fuch  a  manner,  that  a  man  had 
need  to  be  more  cunning  than  the  devil  to  read  it.  I 
make  no  manner  of  doubt  but  it  is  about  your  iaw- 
fuit;  but  Belzebub  himfelf,  I  believe,  would  be  puz¬ 
zled  to  decypher  it. 

Alceftes.  Well!  how!  what  does  this  paper  dif- 
cover,  traitor,  with  refpedl  to  our  departure  you 
fpoke  of  juft  now? 

Du  Bois.  I  will  tell  you,  Sir;  an  hour  after 
came  a  man  that  I  had  often  feen  with  you,  and  en¬ 
quired  after  you  with  great  earneftnefs;  and  not  find- 
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ing  you,  charged  me  foftly,  knowing  that  I  am  a  ve¬ 
ry  faithful  fervant,  to  tell  you — flay, what  do  you  call 
him? 

Alceftes.  No  matter  for  his  name,  rafcal,  tell  me 
what  he  faid  to  thee? 

DuBois.  In  ihort,  it  is  one  of  your  friends,  and 
that  is  fufficient.  He  told  me  that  it  is  at.  your  pe¬ 
ril  net  to  go  hence,  and  that  fortune  threatens  you 
here  with  being  arrefted. 

Alceftes.  But  how  ?  would  he  not  fpecify  any 
thing  to  you? 

Du  Bcis.  No,  he  aficed  me  for  a  pen,1  ink,  and 
paper;  and  writ  a  word  or  two,  by  which,  I  believe, 
you  may  come  at  the  knowledge  of  the  bottom  of 
this  myftery. 

Alceftes.  Give  it  me  then. 

CeJimene.  "What  can  there  be  in  this? 

Alceftes.  I  do  hot  know,  but  I  long  to  be  fully 
let  into  it.  Make  hafte,  thou  impertinent  villain  1 

Du  Bois  after  having  fumbled  for  it  a  long  while.]] 
Troth,  Sir,  I  left  it  upon  your  table. 

Alceftes.  I  do  not  know  what  hinders  me  from — . 

Celimene.  Do  not  put  yourfelf  in  a  paflion,  but 
go  and  unravel  this  perplexing  bufinefs. 

Alceftes.  It  feems  to  me  that  fortune,  in  fpite 
of  all  my  endeavours,  has  fworn  to  debar  me  of  your 
converfation;  but  affift  me,  madam,  to  triumph  o- 
ver  her  malice,  by  giving  me  permiflion  to  fee  you 
in  the  evening. 
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A  C  T  V.  SCENE!. 

M  E,  e  E  S  T  E  S,  P  H  I  L  I  N  T  E'  Si 
ALCESTES. 

I  Declare  my  refolution  is  fixed. 

Philintes.  But  let  the  blow  be  never  fo  fevere,, 
ought  it  to — 

Alceftes.  All  that  you  can  fay  will  have  no  effe£h 
upon  me,  I  am  fully  refolved.  It  is  time  for  an 
honefc  man  to  fequefter  himfelf  from  the  world, 
when  the  age  is  fo  perverfe  as  to  have  no  regard  for 
honour,  probity,  or  juftice.  The  whole  world,  as 
well  as  myfelf,  were  fully  convinced  of  the  juftice- 
of  my  caufer  and  notwithftanding  all  this,  to  lofe  it, 
and  one  of  fo  bafe  a  charafter  to  baffle  the  truth,  and 
by  his  hypocritical  air  have  weight  enough  to  turn 
the  fcale  of  juftice,  to  fubvert  property,  and  get  his 
villainy  rewarded  by  a  decree,  is  feandalous. — But 
to  add  to  all  this,  he  has  fathered  a  book  upon  me, 
fuch  a  piece  of  fluff  as  it  would  be  unpardonable  to 
read.  Orontes  too  is  his  companion  in  propagating 
the  lie  about,  and  endeavours  to  vindicate  it:  net 
but  that  he  is  convinced  that  I  have  not  juftice  done 
me,  but  out  of  malice  and  revenge,  becaufe  through 
love  and  tendernefs  to  him  I  found  fault  with  his 
verfes,  which  if  he  had  publiPned,  would  have  made 
him  look  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
therefore  he  is  become  my  moital  enemy.  You  fee 
here  therefore  a  fample  of  the  juftice  and  honour 
that  reigns  among  men;  they  are  all  traitors  to  one 
another;  and  therefore  I  am  determined  to  fequeftec 
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myfelf  from  the  world,  as  I  fuppofe  there  is  more 
honour  and  honefty  to  be  found  amongft  a  parcel  of 
wolves  and  tygers. 

Philintes.  I  think  you  are  a  little  too  rafh  and  ha- 
fty  in  judging;  his  credit  is  not  fo  great  as  you  ima¬ 
gine,  and  it  is  very  probable  he  will  pay  feverely  for 
it,  as  his  falfe  report  has  deftrcyed  itfelf,  and  all  the 
accufationshe  could  lay  againft:  you  have  not  been  a- 
ble  to  bring  you  under  an  arreft. 

Alceftes.  No,  you  are  miftaken,  for  this  will 
make  him  triumph;  he  is  a  licenfed  villain,  fuch 
infamy  has  no  effe£t  upon  him,  nor  will  ever  hurt 
his  reputation. 

Philintes.  But  you  Bill  have  it  in  your  power  to 
appeal  from  this  unjuft  decree,  and  ciave  relief 
from — 

Alceftes.  No,  1  will  carry  in  no  farther —  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  it  will  coft  me  fome  hundreds,  but 
then  it  will  remain  apparent  to  pofterity  how  villain¬ 
ous  the  prefent  age  has  been,  and  I fh all  have  a  right 
to  condemn  the  wickednefs  of  human  nature,  and 
retain  direft  hatred  in  my  bread  againft  all  the  hu¬ 
man  race. 

Philintes.  But  after  all — 

Alceftes.  Why  you  cannot  have  the  aftu ran ce  ta 
excufe  this  villainy,  and  therefore  all  your  pains  is 
thrown  away;  have  you  any  thing  more  to  fay? 

Philintes.  No,  I  grant  you  all  you  defire;  treach¬ 
ery  and  diftimulation  every  where  prevail,  and  every 
thing  is  ruled  ky  intereft  and  faflion.  But  the  want 
of  juftice  and  probity  in  the  world  is  no  reafon  why 
we  fhould  abandon  it.  Thofe  faults  in  others  gives 
us  a  large  field  to  exercife  our  philofcphy,  and  we 
fhould  have  no  ufe  for  our  virtues  if  juftice  and  ho- 
aefty  ruled  univerfalJy;,  but  when  wc  can  with  a. 
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heart  truly  virtuous  bear  with  temper  a  violation  of 

our  juft  rights,  then — 

Alceftes.  Well,  but  notwithstanding  I  know  you. 
to  be  a  good  orator,  yet  all  your  rhetoric  is  loft  on 
me.  If  I  have  a  mind  to  be  happy,  reafon  requires 
that  I  ftiould  retire  from  a  villainous  world.  My 
regard  for  truth  may  bring  a  thoufand  more  quar¬ 
rels  on  my  hand;  therefore  you  will  pleafe  leave  me 
to  wait  here  for  Celimene;  her  confent  muft  be  ob¬ 
tained,  and  I  fhall  foon  fee  whether  fhe  really  loves 
me, 

Philintes.  Then  let  us  go  and  wait  her  coming  at 
her  own  apartments. 

Alceftes.  No,  you  may  go,  but  I  will  indulge  my 
melancholy  in  this  private  corner. 

Philintes.  This  is  leaving  you  in  very  bad  com¬ 
pany,  but  I  will  perfuade  Eliante  to  come  immedi¬ 
ately  to  you. 


SCENE  II. 


CELIMENE,  ORONTES,  ALCESTE5, 


OR  ONTES. 

ADA  M,  no  lover  can  endure  to  be  held  in 
fufpenfe,  1  muft  therefore  know  whether  you 
will  entirely  make  me  yours;  and  as  a  proof,  banifli 
Alceftes  for  ever  from  your  prefence:  therefore  if 
the  ardour  of  my  flame  has  made  any  imprefhon  on 
your  heart,  you  ought  not  to  diflemble  it. 

CelimeneAVhy,Ihave  heard  you  frequently  fpeak 
much  in  bis  favour;  pray  what  quarrel  have  you 
with  him  now? 

Orontes.  That  fignifies  nothing  at  prefent;  the 
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bufinefs  now  is  to  let  me  know  which  of  ns  you  are 
determined  to  retain. 

Alceftes  coming  forward.]]  I  am  in  the  fame  way 
of  thinking,  madam;  the  gentleman  is  certainly  in 
the  right,  for  affairs  of  this  kind  admit  of  no  delay 
nor  equivocation,  and  it  is  high  time  you  fhould  de¬ 
clare  your  fentiments. 

Orontes.  Pray,  dear  Sir,  do  not  let  your  good  for¬ 
tune  be  diftur’oed  by  the  importunity  of  my  paffion. 

Alceftes.  Whether  I  be  jealous  or  not,  Sir,  I  will 
not  fhare  this  lady’s  affections  with  you. 

Orontes.  If  fhe  thinks  your  love  preferable  to 
mine — 

Alceftes.  If  Are  is  capable  of  the  leaft  inclination 
for  you — - 

Orontes.  I  fvvear  henceforward  to  make  no  pre- 
tenfions  to  her. 

Alceftes.  1  peremptorily  fwear  never  to  fet  eyes 
cn  her  more. 

Orontes.  Madam,  you  may  fpeak  without  con- 
ftraint. 

Alceftes.  Madam,  you  may  explain  yourfelf  with¬ 
out  fear. 

Orontes.  You  have  nothing  to  do,  but  tell  us 
where  your  inclinations  are  fixed. 

Alceftes.  You  have  nothing  but  to  cut  the  mat¬ 
ter  (hort,  and  choofe  which  you  will. 

Orontes.  What,  do  you  feem  to  have  any  difficul¬ 
ty  in  fuch  a  choice. 

Alceftes.  What,  do  you  hefitate  and  appear  un¬ 
certain  ? 

Celimene.  Why,  gentlemen,  you  fuffer  your  paf- 
fions  to  prevail  too  much,  and  are  unfeafonably  im¬ 
portunate.  There  is  no  doubt  but  I  am  determined 
which  of  you  to  prefer,  but  I  cannot  be  brought  to 
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make  this  declaration  before  you  both,  as  I  do  not 
choofe  to  make  any  perfon  uneafy.  My  behaviour, 
already  may  have  given  fufficient  proof  who  (lands 
higheft  in  my  approbation.  I  hope  you  are  content¬ 
ed  with  this  declaration  of  my  paffion. 

Orontes.  No,  madam,  I  defire  you  will  make  a 
formal  declaration,  as  I  have  nothing  to  apprehend, 
from  it. 

Alceftes.  And  fo  do  I;  it  is  now  no  longer  time 
for  diffimulation  and  evafion,  I  know  you  are  fond 
of  (hewing  countenance  to  all  the  world,  and  there¬ 
fore  you  mull  explain  yourfelf,  or  I  (hall  edeem 
your  filence  as  a  difmiffion. 

Orontes.  It  gives  me  pleafure  to  fee  you  behave 
with  fo  much  fpirit;  I  perfectly  agree  with  every: 
thing  you  have  faid. 

Celimene.  Deliver  me! — why  this  is  the  mod  un¬ 
warrantable  whim! — fuch  unreafonable  demands! — 
I  have  already  told  you  what  keeps  me  from —  But 
here  comes  Eliante,  I  will  be  judged  by  her. 

SCENE  III. 

ELIANTE,  PHILINTES,  CELIMEN  E,. 

ORONTES,  ALCESTES. 

CELIMENE. 

HEBE  am  I  perfecuted,  coufin,  by  people  whofe 
humours  feem  to  me  to  be  concerted.  They 
both  of  them,  with  the  fame  heat,  will  needs  have 
me  declare  which  of them'my  heart  makes  choice  of; 
and  that  by  a  fentence  which  I  mud  pronounce  to 
his  face,  I  fhould  forbid  one  of  the  two  all  the  ap¬ 
plication  hi  can  make.  Tell  me  whether  this  is  e- 
ver  done  ? 
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Eliante.  Do  not  confult  me  upon,  the  fubj eft: 
you  may  perhaps  addrefs  yourfelf  to  a  very  wrong 
perfon.  I  am  for  the  people  who  fpeak  their  thoughts. 

Orontes.  It  is  in  vain,,  madam,  for  you  to  excufe 
yourfelf. 

Alceftes.  All  your  evafions  will  be  but  ill-fc 
conded. 

Orontes.  You  muft  fpeak,  and  have  done  wa¬ 
vering. 

Alceftes.  You  need  do  no  more  than  continue  ft* 
lent. 

Orontes.  I  defire  but  one  word  to  end  our  de¬ 
bates. 

Alceftes.  And  I,  for  my  {hare,  underftand  you, 
if  you  do  not  fpeak  at  all. 

SCENE  IV. 

ARSINOE,  CELIMENE,  ELIANTE, 

ALCESTES,  PHILINTES,  ACASTES, 
CLITANDER,  ORONTES. 


A  G  A  S  T  E  S: 


MADAM,  we  two  are,  with  your  permiffion, 
come,  to  clear  up  a  myftery. 

Clitander  to  Orontes  and  Alceftes. J  Ycu  are  here 
veuy  a-propos,  gentlemen,  you  are  alfo  concerned 
in  this  affair. 

Arfinoe  to  Celimene.]  I  make  no  doubt,  madam, 
but  that  you  are  furprized  to  fee  me  here ;  but  I  came 
at  the  delire  of.  thefe  two  gentlemen,  they  having 
charged  you  with  a  thing  that  I  am  fully  perfnaded 
you  are  entirely  innocent  of;  therefore,  madam,  I 
have  buried  our  little  differences  in  oblivion,  that  I 
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might  have  you  cleared  from  this  criminal  procedure 
which  they  have  laid  to  your  charge. 

Acaftes.  Now,  madam,  pray  let  us  fee  how  you 
will  acquit  yourfelf  of  this  letter  which  you  wrote 
to  Ciitander. 

Clitander.  Acaftes  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
this  tender  epiftle  from  your  ladyfhip. 

Acaftes.  lean  allure  you  this  is  particularly  worth 
reading  •,  I  dare  fay  you  will  underftand  it  perfect¬ 
ly,  for  there  is  no  obfeurity  nor  equivocal  expreffi-* 
ons  in  it.  You  will  not,  I  fuppofe,  doubt  the  hand¬ 
writing,  as  you  have  fometimes  correfponded  with 
her.  ["Reads. 

To  Clitander, 

“  Clitander,  you  behave  very  ftrangely,  to  re- 
“  proaeh  me  with  levity,  and  that  I  am  never  fa 
“  merry  as  when  out  of  your  company.  I  will 
1!  never  forgive  you,  without  you  come  immedi- 
44  ately,  and  in  the  moft  humble  manner,  to  alk  par- 
(l  don  for  your  offence;  for  I  allure  you  I  could  ne* 
44  ver  bear  the  company  of  our  bloody  Flemilh  vif- 
44  count,  who  is  the  fubject  of  your  firft  complaint, 
44  from  his  ridiculous  behaviour,  I  was  once  wit- 
“  nefs  to,  of  his  employing  his  time  for  an  hour  and 
44  a  half  in  fpitting  in  the  bafon  of  a  fountain,  to 
44  make  circles  in  the  water;  this  has  given  me' an 
44  entire  difguft  at  him.  As  for  the  little  marquis, 
44  wvho  yefterday  held  me  fo  long  by  the  hand,  his 
44  only  merit  con  fills  in  a  hat  and  feather,  and  there 

never  was  any  thing  fo  frippery  as  bis  whole  per- 
44  ion.  As  to  the  man  in  the  green  ribbands,”  [To 
Alceftes.J  This  I  fuppofe  is  you,  Sir;  44  he  is  the 
44  moft  troublefome  of  all  living  creatures,  though 
44  he  fometimes  amufes  me  with  his  bluntnefs  and 
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“  humourfomc  chagrin;  and  as  for  the  fonnetteer,” 
[To  Orontes.]  This,  I  believe,  relates  to  you,  Sir, 

“  I  can  alTure  you  his  profe  is  as  difagreeable  to  me 
“  as  his  verfe;  though  he  affects  to  be  thought  a 
“  wit  and  an  author,  yet  nature  never  defignedhim 
“  for  either.  I  have  hardly  patience  to  liften  to 
“  what  he  fays,  therefore  you  have  reafon  to  believe 
“  that  I  am  not  always  fo  well  pleafed  as  you  ima- 
“  gine.  I  have  perhaps  faid  more  to  you  than  I 
“  ought  to  have  done,  when  I  confefs  that  love  gives 
i*  a  double  relifh  to  all  our  pleafures,  when  we  are 
“  engaged  in  the  company  of  thofe  we  love.” 

Clitander.  Now  comes  my  tarn,  gentlemen. 

pdeads. 

To  Acaftes. 

“  I  can  allure  you.  Sir,  that  Clitander,  who  af- 
“  fedfts  fo  mucfrthe  gentle  fwain,  and  whom  you 
<f  complain  of,  is  the  laid  man  I  fhould  have  a  kind- 
“  nefs  for.  He  is  extravagant  in  perfuading  him- 
“  felf  one  loves  him ;  and  you  are  fo  in  believing 
“  one  does  not  love  you.  To  be  reafortable  there- 
“  fore,  change  fentiments  with  him;  and  fee  me  as 
“  often  as  you  can,  to  help  me  by  your  prefence  to 
“  bear  the  trouble  of  being  befieged  by  him.” 

This,  I  think,  is  the  model  of  a  very  fine  charac¬ 
ter,  madam,  and  you  know  what  name  properly  be¬ 
longs  to  it.  It  is  enough,  we  fhall  both  of  us  fhew 
this  glorious  portrait  of  your  heart  in  all  places. 

Acaftes.  Here  is  ample  fubje£t  for  me  to  expati¬ 
ate  on;  but  I  do  not  hold  you  worthy  of  my  anger  ^ 
and  I  could  let  you  fee,  that  the  little  marquiftes,  as 
you  call  them,  for  their  confolation,  have  hearts  of  a 
much  higher  price. 
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SCENE  V. 

CELIMENE,  ELI'ANTEj.  ARSINOE,  ALCESTES*, 
ORONTES,  PHILINTES. 


ORONTES, 


WH  AT!  am  I  thus  pulled  to  pieces  after  all 
you  have  faid  and  written  to  me  ?  Has  your 
heart  beneath  the  deceitful  maik  of  pretended  ten- 
dernefs  made  a  practice  of  engaging  itfelf  by  turna. 
to  all  mankind?  Go,  I  was  too  much  a  dupe,  and 
fhall  be  fo  no  longer:  you  do  me  a  favour  by  thus 
difplaying  yourfelf  in  your  true  colours,  and  have  re- 
ftored  me  thereby  an  heart  which  finds  its-  revenge 
fully  fatisfied  in  taking  it  from  you  for  ever.  [To 
Alceftes.]  Sir,  1  do  not  know  any  obflacle  there  is 
now  to  your  pafilon,  and  you  may  conclude  matter*. 
with  this  lady  as  foon  as  you  chcofe. 


SCENE  VI. 


CELIMENE,  ELIAN  TE,  ARSINOE,  ALCESTES, 
PHILINTES. 

Arsinoe  to  Celimene. 

HIS  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  bafeft  a£lions  in 


the  world,  I  can  be  no  longer  filent,  1  am 
fhocked  at  it.  Were  there  ever  any  proceeding  like 
yours,  madam?  I  do  not  concern  myfeif  fo  much  a* 
bout  tbe  treatment  the  others  have  received-,  [Point¬ 
ing  to  Alceftes.]  but  this  gentleman,  who  might 
have  fixed  your  happinefs,  a  man  of  merit  and  ho* 
nour  as  he  is,  and  who  dcats  on  you  to  idolatry, 
fhould  he  have  been - 
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Alceftes.  Pray,  madam,  leave  me  to  manage  my 
own  affairs,  and  do  not  take  upon  you  this  needlefs 
trouble.  Your  interefting  yourfelf  fo  warmly  in  my 
quarrel  will  not  have  the  defired  effedl*  my  heart  is 
not  in  a  condition  to  requite  you  for  this  great  zeal* 
and  you  are  not  the  perfon  I  fhould  think  of,  fhouli 
I  ftrive  to  levenge  myfelf  by  another  choice. 

Arfinoe.  Pray,  Sir,  do  you  imagine  I  have  any 
fuch  thought,  and  that  I  fhould  be  in  fuch  a  violent 
hurry  to  have  you?  You  have  a  great  deal  of  vanity, 
I  think,  in  your  temper,  if  you  can  flatter  yourfelf 
with  fuch  a  belief:  This  lady’s  leavings  have  nothing, 
fo  mighty  tempting  in  them,  I  affure  you*  there¬ 
fore  let  me  intreatyour  important  mightinefs  to  un¬ 
deceive  yourfelf,  and  learn  to  carry  it  lefs  haughtily* 
people  of  my  condition  are  not  for  fuch  as  you.  You 
will  do  well  to  figh  for  her  ftill,  and  I  long  to  fee 
fuch  a  fine  match. 

SCENE  VII. 

CELIMENE,  ELIANTE,  ALCESTES,  PHILINTES. 

Algestes  to  Celimene. 

WELL,  in  fpite  of  all  I  fee,  I  have  hitherto- 
been  filent,  and  have  let  all  the  world  fpeak 
before  me.  Have  I  governed  myfelf  long  enough? 
and  may  I  now - 

Celimene.  Yes,  you  may  fay  every  thing*  you 
have  juft  caufe  to  complain,  and  to  load  me  with  re¬ 
proaches.  I  am  to  blame,  I  confefs  it,  and  my  con- 
fufed  -mind  does  not  feek  to  put  you  off  with  any 
frivolous  excufe:  I  defpifed  the  fury  of  the  reft  here, 
but  I  own  my  crime  in  refpeft  to  you*  certainly 
your  refentment  is  juft,  I  know  how  criminal  l  mult 
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appear  to  you.  I  know  that  every  thing  fpeaks  me 
falfe  and  ungrateful,  and  that  in  fhort  you  have  rea- 
fon  to  hate  me.  Do  fo,  I  ccnfent  to  it. 

Alceftes.  But  can  I  do  ir,  traitrefs,  can  I  thus  tri¬ 
umph  over  my  fondnefs?  And  though  I  fnould  moil 
ardently  wifh  to  hate  you,  (hall  I  find  a  heart  difpof- 
ed  to  obey  me?  [To  Eliante  and  Philintes,]  You 
fee  what  aii  unworthy  fondnefs  can  do,  and  I  make 
you  both  witneffes  of  my  weaknefs.  But  to  confefs 
the  truth  to  you,  this  is  not  all  yet,  you  (hall  fee  this 
infatuation  carried  to  its  utmoft  length,  and  I  am'  a- 
bout  to  convince  you  with  how  little  reafon  we  are 
called  wife;  and  that  in  the  no’oleft  hearts  there  is 
Bill  too  much  of  man.  [[To  Celimene. J  Yes,  per¬ 
fidious  creature,  I  am  willing  to  forget  your  crimes, 
and  can  find  in  my  heart  to  excufe  all  your  tricks, 
and  cover  them  with  the  name  of  weaknefs,  into 
which  the  vicioufnefs  of  the  times  has  betrayed  your 
youth;  provided  you  will  heartily  confent  to- join 
with  me  in  a  defign  I  have  formed,  to  abandon  all 
mankind,  and  accompany  me  to  that  folitude  in  which 
I  have  made  a  vow  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  my  days. 
This  is  the  only  way  you  can,  in  every  one’s  opinion, 
repair  the  mifchief  of  your  late  proceedings,  and  by 
which,  after  this  difcovery,  which  a  noble  mind  muft 
abhor,  I  may  be  allowed  Hill  to  love  you. 

Celimene.  Good  God !  would  you  have  me  re¬ 
nounce  the  whole  world  in  the  bloom  of  my  youth, 
and  bury  myfelf  in  a  defert? 

Alcelfes.  If  your  flame  is  anfwerable  to  mine, 
what  Ihould  all  the  reft  of  the  world  figniiy  to  you  ? 
Are  not  your  defires  fatisfied  with,  me? 

Celimene.  Solitude  is  frightful  to  a  perfon  of 
twenty.  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  a  foul  fufficiently 
heroic  to  form  fuch  a  refolution.  If  giving  you  my 
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hand  can  fatisfy  your  wifhes,  I  may  refolve  to  tic 

the  knot,  and  Hymen - 

Alceftes.  No,  now  my  heart  detefts  you,  and  this 
refufal  does  more  to  my  cure  than  all  the  reft.  Since 
your  heart  is  not  fo  united  to  mine  as  to  find  your  all 
in  me,  as  I  do  in  you,  go,  I  difcard  you,  and  this 
fenfible  affront  has  for  ever  freed  me  from  your  ty¬ 
ranny. 


SCENE  THE  LAST. 

ELIANTEj  ALCESTES,  PHUINTES. 


Alcestes  to  Eliante. 


Uipberiefs  are  the  virtues,  madam,  which  a- 


dorn  your  beauty;  and  in  you  alone,  I  have 
found  fincerity :  I  have  had  for  this  long  time  an  ex- 
tream  value  for  you ;  but  allow  me  ever  to  efteem 
you  in  the  fame  way;  and  excufe  my  heart  in  the 
variety  of  its  troubles,  if  it  waves  the  honour  of  wear¬ 
ing  your  chains;  I  am  fenfible  that  I  am  unworthy  of 
them,  and  begin  to  find  that  heaven  has  net  formed 
me  to  be  bleft  in  fo  happy  an  union;  and  that  the 
homage  of  a  man,  like  me,  would  be  only  an  affront, 
to  your  merit  That  2n  heart,  the  outcaft  of  ano¬ 


ther- 


Eliante.  You  may  purfue  your  thought,  my  hand 
is  under  no  difficulty  where  to  beftow  itfelf :  and 
here  is  your  friend,  who  without  giving  myfelf  too 
much  utieafinefs,  might  poffibly  accept  it,  fhould  I 
defire  it  of  him. 

Philintes.  Ah,  madam!  that  honour  is  the  fum 
of  all  my  ambition ;  and  I  fhould  think  my  life  too 
poor  a  facrifice  to  merit  fo  glorious  a  diftintdion. 

Alceftes.  That  you  may  tafte  true  contentment* 
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may  you  ever  retain  thefe  fentiments  each  for  the  o- 
ther.  Betrayed  on  all  fides,  oppreffed  with  injuftice; 
I  am  going  to  efeape  a.  gulph  where  vice  reigns  tri¬ 
umphant;  and  to  fearch  out-  fome  remote  corner  of 
the  earth  where  I  may  have  the  liberty  of  acting  ho- 
neftly  and  honourably. 

PHILINTES. 

Come,  come,  dear  madam,  let’s  exhaull  our  art*. 
To  break  this  favage  purpofe  of  his  heart. 
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ACTORS. 

Geronte,  father  to  Lucinda. 

Lucinda. 

Leander,  in  love  with  Lucinda. 

Sganarel,  hufhand  to  Martina,  a  domeftic  of  Ge¬ 
ronte. 

Martina. 

Mr.  Robert,  neighbour  to  Sganarel. 

Valere,  fervant  of  Geronte. 

Lucas,  hufhand  to  Jacqueline. 

Jacqjjeline,  nurfe  ai.  Geronte’s,  and  wife  toLucas. 
Thibaut,  father  to  Perrin. 

Perrin,  fon  of  Thibaut. 


Peafants 


SCENE  the  Country. 
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ACT  I.  SCENE  I. 


SGANAREL,  MARTINA. 


S  GANAREL. 


Will  not  confent  to  it,  I  tell  thee,  I  am 


Martina.  You  fhall  live  as  I  chufe ;  I  did 
not  marry  you  to  endure  all  yourhumours. 


Martina.  You  fhall  live  as  I  chufe;  I  di 


Sganarel.  What  greater  plague  can  there  be  than 
a  wife!  Aridotle  was  very  right  when  he  declared 
that  a  woman  is  worfe  than  the  devil. 

Martina.  Only  obferve  the  learned  man,  with  his 
blockhead  of  an  Ariftotle! 

Sganarel.  Yes  gipfey  ;  where  will  you  find  a  fag¬ 
got-binder  that  will  reafon  upon  things  like  me?  who 
when  he  was  a  boy  had  all  his  Accidence  by  heart, 
and  who  has  ferved  a  famous  phyfician  for  fixyears? 

Martina.  Hold  your  peace,  you  puppy. 

Sganarel.  Begone,  you  Hut. 
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Martina.  May  that  day  when  I  faid  yes,  be  for  -e* 
'ver  curfed ! 

Sganarel.  Curfed  be  the  whorefon  of  a  prieft  who 
joined  us  together! 

Martina.  Yon  have  great  reafon  indeed  to  com¬ 
plain  of  this  affair  !  you  ought  to  beconftantly  return* 
•ing  thanks  to  heaven  that  thou  haft  fuch  a  wife  as  I 
am! 

Sganarel.  You  undoubtedly  did  me  an  infinite 
deal  of  honour,  and  I  had  great  reafon  to  be  fatisfied 
the  firft  night  of  our  nuptials.  ’Sdeath!  be  filent, 
or  I  ftiall  fay  fomething  that - 

Martina.  Out  with  it :  what  have  you  to  fay? 

Sganarel.  Enough;  let  us  leave  this  chapter,  itfuf- 
ficeth  that  I  know  what  I  know,  and  that  you  were 
Tery  lucky  in  lighting  on  me. 

Martina.  What  does  the  fellow  mean?  Verylucky, 
truly,  in  lighting  on  a  worthlefs  drunken  rafcal,who 
reduces  me  to  beggary,  andeats  up  everythinglhave! 

Sganarel.  You  lye,  I  drink  part  of  it. 

Martina.  Who  fells,  piece  by  piece,  all  the  furni¬ 
ture  in  the  houfe. 

Sganarel.  That  is  living  upon  one’s  means. 

Martina.  Who  has  taken  my  very  bed  from  under 
me. 

Sganarel.  You  will  rife  earlier  in  the  morning. 

Martina.  Who,  in  fhort,  has  ftripped  my  houfeto 
the  bare  walls. 

Sganarel.  We  may  move  the  eafier. 

Martina.  And  who  is  gaming  and  guzzling  from 
morning  to  night. 

Sganarel.  That  is  tokeep  myfelf  from  the  vapours. 

Martina.  And  what  do  you  think  I  am  to  do  with 
my  family? 

Sganarel,  Whatever  you  pleafe. 
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Martina.  With  four  poor  children  upon  my  hands! 

Sganarel.  You  may  lay  them  on  the  ground  when 
you  are  tired  with  carrying  them. 

Martina.  Who  are  continually  crying  for  bread! 

Sganarel.  Give  them  the  rod.  Wnen  my  belly  is 
full,  I  will  have  every  one  fatisfied  in  my  houfe. 

Martina.  And  do  you  mean,  fot,  that  things  fhall 
always  go  in  this  manner? 

Sganarel.  Soft  and  fair,  good  wife. 

Martina.  That  I  fhall  always  endure  your  info- 
lence  and  debaucheries  ? 

Sganarel.  Do  not  let  us  put  ourfelves  in  a  pafiion, 
wife. 

Martina.  Shall  I  never  bring  you  to  your  duty? 

Sganarel.  You  know,  wife,  that  I  have  not  a  very 
paffive  fpirit  of  my  own,  and  that  my  arm  is  none  of 
the  lighted:. 

Martina.  Your  threats  fright  not  me. 

Sganarel.  My  pretty  little  wife,  my  hony,  your 
hide  itches  according  to  cuftom. 

Martina.  I  care  not  a  pin  for  you. 

Sganarel.  My  dear  rib,  you  have  a  deiire  to  force 
fomething  from.  me. 

Martina.  Shall  your  words  frighten  me,  do  you 
think  ? 

Sganarel.  My  dear  fweet  angel,  I  fhall  cuff  your 
ears. 

Martina.  You  area  fool! 

Sganarel.  I  fhall  bang  you. 

Martina.  Beer-barrel  ! 

Sganarel.  I  fhall  belabour  you. 

Martina.  Scoundrel ! 

Sganarel.  I  fhall  curry  you. 

Martina.  Rafcal,  impudence,  knave,  coward,  vil- 
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lain,  hang-dog,  mumper,  rogue,  pickpocket,  varlet, 
thief - 

Sganarel.  Nay,  then,  I  null. 

[Sganarel  taking  a  cudgel  and  beating  her. 
-Martina  crying.]  Oh!  oh!  murder! 

Sganarel.  This  is  the  only  method  to  cure  a  fcold 

SCENE  II. 

-MR.  ROBERT,  SGANAREL,  MARTINA. 
M-R.  ROBERT. 

HOLD!  hold!  fy,  what  is  here  to  do?  What,  ic 
the  man  mad,  tobeat  his  wiie  inthis  manner? 
Martina  to  Mr.  Robert]  If  it  be  my  pleafure  that 
e.  Ihould  beat  me,  what  is  that  to  any  one? 

Mr.  Robert.  Nav  then  I  agree  to  it  with  all  mv 
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heart. 

-Martina.  What  have  you  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Piobert.  I  own  I  was  in  the  wrong. 

Martina.  Is  it  your  bufinefs? 

Mr.  R.obert.  You  fay  right. 

Martina.  What  have  you  to  do  to  interfere  with  a 
man  beating  his  own  wife? 

Mr.  Robert.  I  am  very  forry  I  intermeddled  in  it. 
Martina.  What -have  you  to  do  to  pry  into  it  ? 
Mr.  Robert.  Nothing. 

Martina.  Dees  it  belong  to  you  to  run  your  nofe 
;'n-o  it? 

Mr.  Robert.  No. 

Martina.  You  had  better  mind  yourown  bufinefs. 
Mr.  Robert.  I  had  fo. 

Martina  Perhaps  I  have  a  mind  to  bethrafbed. 
Mr.  Robert.  It  may  be  fo. 

Martina.  It  is  not  at  your  expence. 
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Mr.  Robert.  True. 

Martina.  Then  you  are  an  impertinent  fellow  for 
interfering  in  other  people’s  affairs.  £Gives  him  a 
blow. 

Mr.  Robert  to  SganarelJ  Neighbour,  I  afk  your 
pardon  with  all  my  heart.  Go  on,  thrafh,  bang 
your  wife  as  much  as  fhe  deferves ;  I  will  help  you 
if  you  will. 

Sganarel.  1  do  not  chufe  it. 

Mr.  Robert.  Nay,  that  is  another  thing. 

Sganarel.  I  will  beat  her  if  I  pleafe,  and  if  I  do 
not  pleafe,  I  will  not  beat  her. 

Mr.  Robert.  Mighty  well. 

Sganarel.  She  is  my  wife,  and  not  yours. 

Mr.  Robert.  Undoubtedly. 

Sganarel.  You  have  no  right  to  command  me. 

Mr.  Robert.  Indeed  I  have  not. 

Sganarel.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  help, 

Mr.  Robert.  With  all  my  heart. 

Sganarel.  And  you  are  a  meddling  fellow  to  in¬ 
trude  into  other  people’s  concerns.  Learn  what  Ci¬ 
cero  fays,  that  between  the  tree  and  the  finger  you 
mud  not  thurft  in  the  bark.  [Beats  Mr.  Robert, 
and  drives  him  off. 


SCENE  III 


SGANAREL,  MARTINA 


SGANAREL 


OME,  wife,  fnake  hands,  and  let  us  agree. 


V>I  Martina.  What,  after  you  have  beat  me  in 
this  manner? 

Sganarel.  That  is  a  trifle.  Shake  hands. 

Martina.  I  will  not. 
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Sganarel.  Hev! 

Martina.  No. 

Sganarel.  Good  angel. 

Martina.  No. 

Sganarel.  Come,  I  tell  thee. 

Martina.  I  will  not  do  it. 

Sganarel.  Come,  come,  come. 

Martina.  No,  I  am  determined  to  be-angry. 

Sganarel.  Fv,  it  is  a  trifle.  Come,  come. 

Martina.  Let  me  alone. 

Sganarel.  Shake  hands,  1  fay. 

Martina.  You  have  ufed  me  too  ill. 

Sganarel.  Well,  I  afk  your  pardon,  let’s  fee  thy 
hand. 

Martina.  I  forgive  thee.  [Afide.]  but  it  is  only 
till  I  can  find  an  opportunity  of  being  revenged. 

Sganarel.  You  are  a  fool  to  regard  fuch  trifles  as 
thefe,  which  are  often  neceifary  in  friendfhip,  and 
five  or  fix  ftrokes  of  a  cudgel  amongft  people  who 
love  one  another,  only  ferve  to  whet  the  affection. 
Well,  I  will  go  to  the  wood,  and  will  bring  von 
home  an  hundred  faggots  before  night. 

SCENE  IV. 
mautina  alone. 

THE  devil  go  with  thee,  thou  fot  !  I  (hall  net 
forget  this  beating  Icon,  however  I  may  pre¬ 
tend  to  overlook  it.  And  hang  me  if  I  will  net  be 
revenged  for  all  the  ftrekes  veu  have  given  me.  I 
know  well  enough  that  a  woman  has  always  about 
he;  wherewith  to  be  revenged  of  a  hufband.  But 
that  revenge  would  be  loft  upon  my  hang-dog.  I 
want  a  revenge  that  he  would  feel  a  little  better;  for 
’•his  is  not  fufficient  for  the  injury  I  have  received. 
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SCENE  V, 


VALERE,  LUCAS,  MARTINA. 


Lucas  to  Valere,  not  perceiving  Martina. 

E  are  come  upon  a  very  filly  errand  indeed ; 
and  for  ray  part,  I  fee  nothing  that  we 


could  gain’  by  it. 

Valere  to  Lucas,  not  perceiving  Martina.]  Why, 
what  is  the  matter  Lucas?  We  are  fervants,  and  mull 
be  obedient  to  our  mailers,  you  know  ;  befides,  we 
have  both  of  us  an  interefl  in  the  health  of  our  mif- 
trefs  his  daughter ;  for  her  marriage,  which  is  delay¬ 
ed  by  her  difeafe,  would  certainly  be  fomething  in 
our  way.  Horatio,  who  is  a  generous  man, has  the 
belt  pretenfion  to  her  perfon;  and  though  fhe  has 
difcovered  a  kindnefs  for  one  Leander,  you  know 
well  enough  that  her  father  would  never  confent  to 
receive  him  for  his  fon-in-Iaw. 

Martina  mufing  afide,  thinking  fhe  is  alone.]  Is 
there  no  way  to  be  found  by  which  I  can  be  reven¬ 
ged  on  him? 

Lucas  to  Valere.]  But  what  the  duce  could  put  it 
in  his  head  to  fend  us  here,  when  all  the  dc£lorST*e 
have  had  already,  are  puzzled  how  to  cure  her? 

Valere  to  Lucas.]  One  fometimes  finds  by  dint  of 
fearching  what  could  not  be  found  at  ftrflj  and  fre¬ 
quently  in  places  we  never  thought  of - 

Martina  not  feeing  any  body.]  Yes,  I  mull  be  re¬ 
venged  at  any  rate  whatever-,  thefe  flrokes  flick  in 
my  ftomach,  I  cannot  digeft  them,  and — [running  a- 
gainfl  Valere  and  Lucas.]  Oh!  Gentlemen,  I  afk 
your  pardon,  I  did  not  fee  you,  for  I  was  puzzling  my 
brains  for  fomething  that  difturbs  me. 
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Valere.  Every  one  have  their  cares  in  this  world. 
We  too  are  fearching  for  fomething.  we  cannot  find. 

Martina.  Is  it  any  thing  I  can  help  you  to  ? 

Valere.  Perhaps  it  may  :  we  want  to  meet  with 
fome  able  man,  fome  particular  dodlor,  who  might 
give  fome  relief  to  our  mafter’s,  daughter,  that  is  fei- 
zed  with  a  diftemper  which  has  deprived  her  of  the 
ufe  of  her  fpeech.  A  great  many  pbyficians  have 
already  fpent  all  their  art  upon  her;  but  one  fcme- 
tirnes  finds  folks  with  wonderful  fecrets,  certain  pe¬ 
culiar  remedies,  which  very  often  do  what  the  others 
could  not  do,  and  it  is  this  we  are  in  fearch  of. 

Martina  slide. 3  Ha  !  My  flars  have  infpired  me 
with  an  admirable  invention  to  be  revenged  on  my 
cuckoldly  rafcal !  [Yo  them. 3  You  could  never  have 
applied  yourfelves  better  to  meet  with  whatyouwant; 
for  we  have  a  rnan,  the  moft  marvellous  man  in  all 
the  world,  for  curing  all  incurable  diforders. 

Valere.  Indeed!  Pray  where  can  we  find  him. 

Martina.  You  will  find  him  this  moment  towards 
that  little  place  there,  he  diverts  himfelf  with  cutting 
of  wood. 

Lucas.  A  phyfician  cut  wood ! 

Valere.  1  fuppofe  you  mean  cutting  fimples? 

Martina.  No.  It  is  an  odd  kind  of  a  man  who 
takes  delight  in  it,  a  fantaftical,  fanciful,  humourfome 
mortal,  and  one  that  you  would  never  take  for  what 
he  is  ;  he  goes  drefied  in  an  extravagant  manner, 
affedls  fometimes  to  appear  ignorant,  keeping  his, 
learning  within  him  ;  and  it  is  his  particular  palTicn 
not  to  betaken  for  a  phyfician,  or  exert  thofe  fur- 
prizing  talents  which  heaven  has  bellowed  upon  him. 

Valere.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing,  that  all  yourgreat 
men  have  Hill  fomething  of  caprice,  fome  fmail  grain 
'of  folly  mixed  with  their  learning. 
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Martina.  But  this  man’s  folly  exceeds  every  thing 
that  can  be  imagined  ;  for  it  fometimes  goes  to  fuch 
a  length,  that  lie  muft:  be  heartily  beat  before  he  will 
own  his  capacity:  and  I  give  you  notice  that  you 
will  never  gain  your  end,  that  he  will  never  own  he 
is  a  dcdfor,  if  the  whim  is  on  him,  unlefs  you  each 
take  a  cudgel,  and  bring  him  by  ftrength  of  blows 
to  confefs  at  la  it  what  at  ftrft  he  will  conceal  from 
you.  This  is  the  way  we  are  obliged  to  ferve  him,- 
when  we  have  occafion  to  confuit  him. 

Tale  re.  Strange  folly! 

Martina,  It  is  true:  But  after  that  you  will  find' 
he  will  work  miracles. 

Valere.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Martina.  His  name  is  Sganarel  ;  hut  he  is  eafily 
known ;  he  is  a  fhort  man  with  a  black  board;  wears' 
a-  ruff,  and  a  yellow  and  green  coat. 

Lucas.  A  yellow  and  green  coat  I  Then  he  is  more- 
like  a  merry-andrew  than  a  phyfician. 

Valere.  But  is  it  very  true  that  he  is  fo  fkilful  as 
you  fay  ? 

Martina.  He  works  miracles,  I  tell  you.  Six- 
months  age  a  woman  was  given  over  by  all  the  other 
phyficians:  They  thought  her  dead  for  fix  hours, and 
prepared  to  bury  her,  when  they  brought  the  man 
we  are  fpeaking  of,  by  force. .  Having  feen  her,  he, 
put  a  little  drop  of  fomething  into  her  mouth,  and 
that  very  iriftant,  fhe  jumped  upon  her  legs,  -and. 
walked  about  the  rcom  as  if  nothing  had  ailed  her. 

Lucas.  Hah ! 

Valere.  This  muft:  have  been  fome  drop  of  drink¬ 
able  gold. 

Martina.  Pveally  I  do  not  know  what  it  was.  It  is- 
not  three  weeks  ago,  that  a  young  lad  of  twelve, 
years  old  tumbled  down  from  the  top  of  a  tower  and 
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broke  his  Ikull,  arms  and  legs,  on  the  pavement. 
This  man  was  immediately  applied  to,  in  the  proper 
manner  ;  and  as  foon  as  he  came  he  rubbed  him  all 
over  with  a  certain  ointment,  which  he  makes,  and 
the  youth  immediately  got  up,  and  ran  to  play  at 
chuck. 

Lucas.  Surprifmg  ! 

Valere.  This  fame  man  muft  have  the  univerfal 
medicine. 

Martina.  Who  doubts  of  it? 

Lucas.  Ods-bobs,  this  is  the  very  man  we  are  in 
fearch  of.  Let  us  go  quickly  and  fearch  him  out. 

Valere.  We  are  obliged  to  you  for  the  favour  you 
have  done  us. 

Martina.  But  remember  well  however,  the  cauti¬ 
on  I  have  given  you,  and  do  not  fpare  a  beating. 

Lucas.  Hey!  Zooks,  let  us  alone:  If  he  wants  no¬ 
thing  but  beating,  he  fhall  have  enough  of  it. 

Valere  to  Lucas.]  We  were  mightylucky  in  meet¬ 
ing  with  this  woman;  I  conceive  the  greateft  hopes 
from  it  imaginable. 

SCENE  VI. 

SG  AN  A  RE  L,  VALERE,  LUCAS. 

SCanarel  comes  on  the  ftage,  with  a  bottle  in  his 
hand,  not  perceiving  Valere  or  Lucas. 
r-gpQl,  lol  derol  lol. 

Valere.  I  hear  fomebody  finging  and  cutting 
of  wood. 

Sganarel.  Tol,  lol,  dol — Come  let  us  take  the  o- 
ther  fup,  and  reft  a  little.  []He  drinks.]  This  fame 
■wood  is  devilifh  fait,  it  always  makes  me  thirftv. 
[Sings. 
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What  pleafure’s  fo  great,  as  the  bottle  can  give, 
What  mufic  fo  fweet,  as  thy  little  gull,  gull ! 

My  fate  might  be  envy’d  by  all  men  that  live, 
Were  my  dear  jolly  bottle,  but  conftantly  full. 

Say  why,  my  fweet  bottle,  I  pr’ythee,  fay  why, 

Since,  when  full  fo  delightful,  you  willever  bedry  ? 
It  is  foolifh  to  let  melancholy  grow  upon  one. 

Valere  low  to  Lucas, J  There  is  the  very  man. 

Lucas  low  to  Valere.]  I  think  you  fay  true,  he* 
anfwers  the  defcription  to  a  hair. 

Valere.  Let  us  fee  him  nearer. 

Sganarel  hugginghis  bottle.]  Ah!  my  Kttlerogue, 
how  I  do  love  thee,  my  little  corkfy!  [feeing  Valere 
and  Lucas  looking  at  him,  he  lowers  his  voice.]  My 
fate — might— -be  envy’d — by  all  men  that  live — - 
What  the  devil  do  thefe  two  fellows  want  ? 

Valere.  It  is  he,  moft  certainly. 

Lucas  to  Valere.]  He  is  as  like  him  that  was  de- 
fcribedto  us, as  if  hehadbeenfpitten  out  of  his  mouth. 

Sganarel  fets  down  the  bottle  clofe  by  his  fide, 
and  Valere  bowing  to  fa  lute  him,  he  thinking 
it  is  with  a  defign  to  take  it  away,  puts  it  on 
die  other  fide:  Upon  which  Lucas  doing  the 
fame  thing,  he  takes  it  up  again,  and  holds  it 
clofe  to  his  breafl,  with  divers  geflures,  which 
make  an  excellent  dumb  fhow. 

Sganarel  afide.]  They  confult  together,  and  look 
earneftly  at  me.  They,  have  fome  bad  defign  in  their 
heads. 

Valere.  Is  not  your  name  Sganarel,  Sir? 

Sganarel.  Hey!  what? 

Valere.  I  afk  you,  if  your  name  is  not  Sganarel? 

Sganarel  turning  towards  Valere,  and  then  to- 
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wards  Lucas. j  Yes,  and  no,  according  to  what  you 
would  have  with  him. 

Yalere.  Nothing,  but  to  do  him  all  the  civilities 
we  could. 

Sganarel.  In  that  cafe,  I  am  Sganarel. 

Yalere.  Sir,  we  are  extremely  happy  to  have  met 
with  you.  We  were  recommended  to  you  for  your 
advice  and  affrftance,  of  which  we  Hand  in  great  need, 
and  humbly  befeech  you  to  grant  it  us. 

Sganarel.  If  it  is  any  thing,  gentlemen,  that  de- . 
pends  upon  my  little  employment,  I  am  very  ready 
to  ferve  you. 

Yalere.  Sir,  we  aremightily  obliged  to  you  :  but 
be  covered,  pray,  Sir,  the  fun  may  incommode  you. 

Lucas.  Cover  your  fkull ,  zir. 

Sganarel  afide.]  Thefe  people  are  mighty  full  of 
ceremony.  [Puts  on  his  hat. 

Valere.  Sir,  you  nsiuft  not  think  ftrange  that  we 
come  to  you  :  Ikilful  people  are  always  fought  for, 
and  we  have  been  informed  of  your  great  capacity. 

Sganarel.  It  is  true,  Sirs,  that  I  am  the  frrfl  man 
in  the  world  for  making  cf  fagots. 

Valere.  Ah!  Sir - 

Sganarel.  I  fpare  no  pains.  I  turn  them  out  of  my 
hands  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  is  impoffibie  for  any¬ 
one  to  find  fault  with  them. 

Valere.  Sir,  that  is  not  the  thing  In  queftion. 

Sganarel.  I  fell  them  for  nine  and  two-pence  a  - 
hundred, 

Valere.  Pray  do  not  let  us  talk  of  that. 

Stranarel.  Indeed  I  cannot  afford  them  under. 

Valere,  Sir,  we  know  how  things  (land. 

Sganarel.  Why,  if  you  know  how  things  Land, 
you  mud  know,  that  is  the  very  loweft  I  can  fell 
them  for. 
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Valere,  Sir,  this  is  jelling,  but - 

Sganarel.  Ido  not  jeft,  I  cannot  bate  a  farthing  of  it. 

Valere.  Let  us  talkafteranother  manner, pray  now. 

Sganarel.  Some  people  perhaps  may  let  you  have 
them  for  lei's ;  there  are  fagots  and  fagots :  but  for 
thofe  that  I  make - 

Valere.  Pray  Sir,  let  us  leave  this  difcourfe. 

Sganarel.  I  fwear  to  you,  that  you  fliall  not  have 
them,  if  you  fall  Ihort  a  farthing  of  it. 

Valere.  Oh!  fy. 

Sganarel.  Upon  my  confeience  I  muffc  have  that 
for  them.  Iam  not  a  man  thatwould  exaft  upon  them. 

Valere.  Should  fuch  a  perfon  as  you,  Sir,  amui'e 
himfelf  with  thefe  grofs  diffimulaticns,  demean him- 
felf  by  talking  in  this  manner;  a  man  fo  learned, 
fuch  a  famous  phyfieian  as  you  are,  be  willing  to 
difguife  himfelf  from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  bury 
himfelf  under  the  fliew  of  fo  mean  and  bafe  anoceu- 
pation? 

Sganarel  afide,]  The  fellow  is  a  fool. 

Valere.  Pray,  Sir,  do  not  diflemble  with  us. 

Sganarel.  What? 

Lucas.  All  this  fhim-fham  fignines  nought;  L 
know  what  I  do  know. 

Sganarel. Well  then,  what  would  you  fay?  Who  do* 
you  take  me  for  ? 

Valere.  For  what  you  are,  for  a  great  phyfieian. 

Sganarel,  Phyfieian!  I  a  phyfieian?  I  am  no  phy* 
fician,  nor  ever  was,  I  allure  you. 

Valere  afide.]]  This  is  the  folly  that  pofiefl’eshimi 
[aloud.]  Sir,  let  me  entreat  you  not  to  deny  things 
any  longer;  and  let  us  not  come,,  pray,  to  trouble, 
fome  extremities. 

SganareL  To  what?j 
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Valere.  To  certain  things  which  we  fhould  be 
forry  for. 

Sganarel.  ’Sdeath !  come  to  what  you  pleafe ;  lam 
not  a  phyfician,  and  do  not  underhand  what  you 
would  be  at. 

Valere  afide.]]  I  fee  plainly  that  we  muft  make 
ufe  of  the  remedy,  [aloud.]  Sir,  once  more  I  muft 
entreat  you  to  confefs  what  you  really  are. 

Lucas.  Ads’bobs,  do  not  bam  us  any  longer,  but 
confefs  vrankly  that  you  be  a  dodtor. 

Sganarel  afide.J  I  am  mad - 

Valere.  Where  is  the  good  of  denying  what  all; 
the  world  knows? 

Lucas.  Wherefore  all  thefe  whimfies?  what  fer- 
vice  will  this  do  you? 

Sganarel.  Gentlemen,  in  one  word,  as  well  as  in 
two  thoufand,  I  tell  you  that  I  am  no  dodlor,  nor 
phyfician. 

Valere.  You  are  not  a  dodtor,  you  fay? 

Sganarel.  No. 

Lucas.  Nor  a  phyfician  ? 

Sganarel.  No,  I  tell  you. 

Valere.  Since  you  will  have  it,  we  muft  betake 
onrfelves  to  it  then,  [they  take  each  of  them  a  cudgel 
and  thrafh  him. 

Sganarel.  Hold,  hold,  hold,  gentle  men,  I  am 
whatever  you  would  have  me  to  be. 

Valere.  Why,  Sir,  did  you  oblige  us  to  this  vio¬ 
lence  ? 

Lucas.  Ay,  why  would  you  give  us  the  trouble 
of  beating  you  in  this  manner? 

Valere.  I  affure  you  that  I  did  it  with  all  the  re¬ 
gret  in  the  tvorld. 

Lucas.  By  my  foith  and  vronkly,  I  did  it  with 
zorrow. 
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Sganarel.  Why,  what  in  the  name  of  wonder  ia 
the  meaning  of  this?  Pray,  is  it  out  of  joke,  or 
are  you  both  diftradted,  that  you  will  have  me  to  be 
a  dodlor? 

Valere.  What,  will  not  you  yield  yet,  and  do  yon 
deny  that  you  are  a  phyfician? 

Sganarel.  The  devil  take  me  if  I  am  one. 

Lucas.  You  know  nothing  of  phyfic? 

Sganarel.  No,  plague  choice  me  if  I  do..  [They 
begin  to  beat  him  again.]  Hold,  hold;  well  gentle¬ 
men,  yes,  fince  you  will  have  it  fo,  I  am  a  dodtor,  I 
am  a  doftor;  an  apothecary  too,  if  you  think  good. 
I  rather  choofe  to  agree  to  every  thing  than  fuffer 
myfelf  to  be  thus  beat. 

Valere.  Now,  Sir,  this  is  talking  a3  you  fhould  do* 
and  I  am  overjoyed  to  find  that  you  have  recovered 
your  reafon. 

Lucas.  You  give  me  a  heart  full  of  joy  to  zee  you 
talk  in  this  monner. 

Valere.  I  afk  your  pardon  with  all' my  foul. 

Lucas.  I’fe  demand  excufe  for  the  liberty  I  have 
taken. 

Sganarel  afide.]  Whu,  I  am  fomething  more  than 
I  thought  I  was  1  Ho  !  friend  Sganarel  1  thou  art  a 
learned  man,  and  never  knew  the  lead  of  it  ! 

Valere.  You  fhall  not  repent,  Sir,  difcovering  to 
us  what  you  are ;  and  you  will  certainly  fee  that  you 
will  be  fatisfied  for  it. 

Sganarel.  Stay,  gentlemen;  one  word;  only  one 
word,  if  you  pleafe.  Are  you  ferioufly  perfuaded 
that  I  am  a  phyfician? 

Lucas.  Yes,  by  my  foith. 

Sganarel.  In  good  earned;? 

Valere.  Undoubtedly. 

Sganarel.  The  devil  take  me  if  I  knew  it. 
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Yalere.  IIow!  You  are  the  moll  Ikilful  pbyficiam 
in  the  world. 

Sganarel.  Ay!  Ay! 

Lucas.  A  dodlor,  that  has  cured  the  Lord  knows 
how  many  diforders. 

Sganarel.  O  dear ! 

Valere.  A  woman  was  taken  for  dead  fix  hours*, 
die  was  juft  ready  to  be  buried,  when  with  one  drop 
of  a  certain  thing  you  brought  her  to  life  again,  and 
made  her  walk  immediately  about  the  room. 

Sganarel.  The  plague  I  did  ! 

Lucas.  A  little  lad  of  a  dozen  year  old,  fell  from 
the  top  of  a  tower,  and  killed  himfelfupon  thefpot; 
and  you,  with  I  know  not  what  nointment,  made  ’en 
foon  fcramble-up  on  his  feet,  and  fco  ur  away  toplay. 
at  chuck. 

Sganarel.  The  devil! 

Valere.  In  fhort.  Sir,  you  fhall  be  well  paid;  you. 
(hall  have  what  you  pleafe  to  alk,  if  you  will  only  g,o 
with  us. 

Sganarel.  What  money  I  pleafe? 

Valeie.  Yes. 

Sganarel.  Oh!  I  am  a  dofitor  without  difpute:  I 
had  forgot  it,  but  I  remember  it  now.  What  is  the 
affair?  where  muff  I  tranfport  myielf  to? 

Valere.  We  will  condueft  you.  The  affair  is  to 
go  fee  a  young  lady  who  has  loft  her  fpeech. 

Sganarel.  Faith  I  have  not  found  it. 

Valere  to  Lucas,  j]  He  loves  to  joke.  [To  Sgana¬ 
rel.]  Come,  Sir,  we  will  fhew  you  the  way. 

Sganarel.  But  I  cannot  go  without  my  phyfician’s 
drefs. 

Valere.  We  will  procure  you  one. 

Sganarel  offering  his  bottle  to  Valere.j]  Do  you 
hold  that:  That  is  where  I  put  my  julep,  [then  turns 
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towards  Lucas  and  fpits.]  Put  your  foot  upon  that;  I 
order  you  to  do  it  as  a  phyfician. 

Lucas.  By  the  mafs  this  is  a  doctor  that  pleafes 
me;  he  isho  merry,  that  I  dare  fay  he  will  fucceed. 

+X*X+X+X+X+X4X+)<:+X+X+X+' 

ACT  II.  S  C  E  N  E  I. 

G  E.  R  O  N  T  E,  V  A  L  E  R  E,  LUCAS,  J  A  C  - 
Q,  U  E  L  I  N  E. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

I  DARE  fay  you  will  now  be  fatisfied;  we  have 
brought  you  the  greateft  phyfician  that  ever  was, 
or  ever  will  be. 

Lucas.  Adzooks,  none  can  be  better;  all  the  o- 
thers  be  not  worthy  to  clean  his  fhoes  for’n. 

Valere.  He  has  performed  furprifing  cures. 
Lucas.  He  has  healed  folk  that  were  dead. 

Valere.  He  is  a  little  whimfical,  as  I  told  you  ; 
and  in  faith  there  are  times  when  his  fenfes  give  him 
the  flip,  and  you  would  not  take  him  for  what  he  is. 

Lucas.  Yes,  he  loves  to  crack  his  joke,  as  a  body 
may  fay:  befides,  I  dare  fay  he  has  had  a  knock  in 
the  cradle. 

Valere.  But  he  is  all  {kill  at  the  bottom;  and  he 
often  fays  things  extremely  fublime. 

Lucas.  When  he  gives  his  mind  to  it,  he  talks  as 
if  he  was  reading  in  a  book. 

Valere.  His  reputation  is  already  fpread  round  here, 
and  every  one  comes  to  confuk  him. 

Geronte.  I  have  a  vafl:  defire  to  fee  him;  Valere 
run  and  fetch  him  quickly. 

Valere.  I  will  go  look  for  him. 
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SCENE  II. 


GERONTE,  J  A  C  Q^U  E  L  I  N  E,  L  U  CAS, 


JF  A  C  QJJ  ELINE. 


Y  my  trath,  zir,  this  man  will  do  juft  as  much 
i-  good  as  the  othershave  done.  Ffe  believe  that 


he  will  be  fo  good  fo  bad;  and  the  beft  phyficianer 


you  can  get  for  young  madam,  according  to  my  no¬ 
tion,  is  a  good  handfomcL-hufband  for  whom  fhe  has 
a  kindnefs. 

Geronte.  Good-lack,  my  fweet  nurfer.  you  med¬ 


dle  with  many  things. 


Lucas.  Hold,  your  peace,. our  hufwife  Jacqueline;, 
you  have  no  bufinefs  to  thruft  in  your  nofe  there. 

Jacqueline.  I  tell  you  both  again,  that  all  thefe 
phyficianers  will  do  her  no  more  good  than  a  glafs- 
of  fair  water;  that  your  daughter  wants  none  of  their 
fubfcriptions  ;  and  that  a  hufband  is  a  plaifter  which 
cures  all  the  ailments  of  young  women. 

Geronte.  But  is  fire  in  a  condition  for  one  with 
this  infirmity  upon  her?  And  when  I  had  a  defign 
of  marrying  her,  did  fhe  not  oppofe  my  intentions? 

Jacqueline.  I  believe  fo  truly,  you  would  have 
given  her  a  mon  fhe  did  not  like.  Wherefore  did 
you  not  offer  her  this  fame  Mr.  Liander,  who  has 
gotten  her  heart?  She  had  been  mighty  obedient, 
and  I  will  wager  that  he  would  not  refufe  her  as  fhe 
is,  if  you  would  but  give  her  to  him. 

Geronte.  Yes,  but  he  is  not  a  proper  match  for 
her;  the  other  has  a  much  better  eftate. 

Jacqueline.  Why,  the  ether  has  an  old  rich  uncle, 
that  is  to  leave  him  all  he  is  worth. 

Geronte.  All  thefe  riches  to  come,  appear  to  me 
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as  mere  fongs.  There  is  nothing  like  what  people 
are  in  pofleffion  of;  a  bird  in  hand  is  worth  two  in, 
a  bufli ;  and  we  run  a  great  rifque  of  being  cozened 
when  we  reckon  up  riches  which  are  kept  for  us  by 
others.  Death  is  not  fo  complaifant  to  come  at  a 
young  heir’s  calling. 

Jacqueline.  In  fhort,  I  have  often  heard  fay,  that 
in  marriage,  as  in  other  affairs,  contentment  is  better 
than  riches.  Vathers  and  mothers  have  the  curfed- 
cuftom  of  afking  alway,  what  ban  he,  and  what  han 
Ihe  ?  And  gafFer  Piarre  has  married  his  girl  Simou- 
netta  to  fat  Tummas,  becaufe  forfooth  he  had  a  fcrap 
of  a  vineyard  more  than  young  Robin,  whom  the  lafs- 
had  a  mind  to;  and  there  the  poor  creature  is  gone, 
as  yallow  as  a  quince,  and  has  gotten  nothing  all  the 
whoile.  This  is  a  foin  example  for  you,  zir ;  lord 
help  us,  what  is  all  this  world’s  riches,  without  one 
has  what  one  likes !  And  I  (hould  rather  choofe  to 
gee  my  girl  a  good  Iiufband,  that  was  agreeable  to 
her,  than  all  the  incomes  of  the  country.. 

Geronte.  Plague !  Mrs.  Nurfe,  how  you  prate  l 
hold  your  peace  pray;  I  wifh  you  would  not  put 
yourfelf  into  fuch  a  heat_ 

Lucas  drikrng  Geronte  on  the  fhoulders  at  the 
end  of  every  fentenee.JS’bobs,  hold  your  tongue,  you 
arean  impertinent hufwife.  Areyou  todiredl  maifter 
what  he  mun  do  ?  Mind  to  gee  your  child  the  bread, 
without  being  fo  much  upon  the  reafonous.  Maidet 
is  his  daughter’s  vather,  an  he’s  a  good  mon,  and  a 
woife  one,  and  knows  what  is  fitted  for  her. 

Geronte.  Oh!  foftly. 

Lucas  driking  Geronte  on  the  dioulders  again. J 
Sir,  I  will  mortify  her  a  bit,  and  learn  her  how  to 
behave  to  her  betters. 
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Geronte.  Well,  well,  but  you  fhould  not  be  o- 
ver-hafty. 


SCENE  III 


YALE  RE,  SGANAREL,  GERONTE,  LU¬ 


CAS,  J,  A  C  Q^U  ELI  N-E.. 


V  A  L  F.  R-  E‘. 


IR,  prepare  yourfelf,  this  is  your  doctor,  that' 


J^]]/  is  coming  in. 

Geronte  to  Sganarel. J  Sir,  T  am  tranfported  to  fee 
you.  There  is  a  patient,  Sir,  in  this  houfe,  who 
ftands  in  great  need  of  your  advice. 

Sganarel  ina  phyfieian’s  gown,  with ahigh  crown¬ 
ed  hat.]]  Hypocrates  fays, — let  us  both  be  coverecL 

Geronte.  Does  Hypocrates  fay  fo?. 

Sganarel.  Yes. 

Geronte.  Pray,  in  what  chapter? 

Sganarel.  In  his  chapter - upon  hats. 

Geronte.  Since-  Hypocrates  fays  fo,  it  mull  be 
done. 

Sganarel.  Mr.  Dodlor,  having  heard  of  the  won¬ 
derful  cures  you  have  performed - 

Geronte.  Who  do  you  fpeakto,  pray?: 

Sganarel.  To  you. 

Geronte.  I  am  not  a  dodtor. 

Sganarel.  You  are  not  a  dodlor ! 

Geronte.  No  indeed. 

Sganarel.  Serioufly? 

Geronte.  Serioufly.  [Sganarel  takes  a  cudgel  and 
beats  Geronte.]]  Oh!  oh!  oh! 

Sganarel.  Now  you  are  a  dodlor- then  5 .  this  is 
the  only  degrees  I  ever  took.. 
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Geronte  to  Valere.j]  What  devil  of  a  fellow  have 
you  brought  me  here? 

Valere.  I  told  you  jultly  that  he  was  a  little  whim- 
fical. 

Geronte.  Yes;  but  I  fliall  fend  him  a  going  with 
his  whims. 

Lucas.  Do  not  mind  this,  maifi:er,  be  is  only  in 

jeft. 

Geronte.  But  I  hate  fuch  jetting. 

Sganarel.  Sir,  I  alk  pardon  for  the  liberty  I  have 
taken. 

Geronte.  Sir,  your  fervant. 

Sganarel.  I  am  forry — - - 

Geronte.  There  is  no  harm  done. 

Sganarel.  Tor  the  ftrokes  of  the  cudgel - 

Geronte.  Never  mind  them. 

Sganarel.  Which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  give 
you. 

Geronte.  Let  us  jtalk  no  more  of  that.  I  have  a 
daughter.  Sir,  who  has  been  fuddenly  taken  with  a 
ftrange  difeafe. 

Sganarel.  I  am.  rejoiced.  Sir,  that  your  daughter 
has  need  of  me ;  and  I  wifh  with  all  my  heart  that  you 
had  the  fame  occafion  likewife,  you  and  all  your  fa¬ 
mily,  that  I  might  manifeftthe  defire  I  have  of.  fef- 
ving  you. 

Geronte.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  good 
w  iflies. 

Sganarel.  I  allure  you  it  is  from  the  bottom  of 
my  foul  that  I  fpeak  it. 

Geronte.  It  is  too  great  an  honour  you  do  me 

Sganarel.  What  is  the  name  of  the  young  lady? 

Geronte.  Lucinda. 

Sganarel.  Lucinda!  O!  a  charming  name  to  prac- 
tife  upon!  Lucinda! 
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Geronte.  I  will  go  and  fee  for  her. 

Sganarel.  Who  is  that  jolly  dame  there? 
Geronte.  She  is  nurfe  to  a  young  child  of  mine.. 


SCENE  IV. 


SGANAREL,  JACQ^DLLINE,  LUCAS. 


Sganarel  afide. 


VERY  pretty  piece  of  houfliold  fluff!  Nurfe f 


i  \  Charming  nurfe,  my  do£Iorfhip  is  the  very 
humble  Have  of  your  nurfefhip,  and  I  heartily  wifh 
I  were  the  happy  bantling  that  fucks  the  milk  of 
your  good  graces.  [Putting  his  hand  on  her  bofom.jj 
All  my  medicines,  all  my  art  and  knowledge  is  at 
your  fervice,  and - - 

Lucas.  With  your  leave,  Mr.  Doctor,  pray  now 
let  alone  my  wife. 

Sganarel.  What,  is  fire  your  wife? 

Lucas.  Yes. 

Sganarel.  Hah !  I  did  not  knew  it  truly,  but  am 
rejoiced  at  it  out  of  love  to  you  both.  [Pretending 
to  embrace  Lucas,  embraces  the  nurfe. j] 

Lucas  drawing  Sganarel  away,  and  ftepping  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  wife. 3  Softly,  an  you  pleafe. 

Sganarel.  I  do  affure  you  that  I  am  overjoyed  at 
your  being  joined  together.  I  congratulate  her  bn 
having  fuch  a  hufband  as  you;  and  you  on  having 
fo  hanclfome  a  wife,  one  fo  difereet  and  fo  well  fhap- 
ed  as  fhe  is.  [He  makes  again  as  if  he  would  em¬ 
brace  Lucas,  and  flipping  under  his  arm,  embraces 
the  nurfe. j] 

Lucas  drawing  him  away  again. ^  ’Sbobs  not  fo 
many  complainants,,  Ibefeechye! 
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Sganarel.  "Would  not  you  have  me  rejoice  with 
you  for  fo  happy  a  conjundtion  ? 

Lucas.  With  me  as  much  as  you  pleafe;  but  for¬ 
bear  farimony  with  my  wife. 

Sganarel.  I  take  an  equal  part  in  both  your  good 
fortunes ;  I  embrace  you  to  teftify  my  gladnefs  to 
you,  and  1  embrace  her  to  witnefs  the  fame  to  her. 

[Continuing  the  fame  adtion. 
Lucas  drawing  him  away  the  third  time.]  ’Shod- 
-akins,  Mr.  Dodtor,  what  vagaries  are  here! 

SCENE  V. 

«  E  R  O  N  T  E,  SGANAREL,  LUCAS,  JAC- 
<^U  E  L  1  N  E. 


CERONTE. 


SIR,  my  daughter  will  bewithyou  immediately. 

Sganarel.  I  attend  her,  Sir,  with  all  the  pow¬ 
er  of  medicine. 

Geronte.  Where  is  it  ? 

Sganarel  touching  his  forehead. ]]  Within  here. 
Gercnte.  Mighty  well. 

Sganarel.  But  as  I  am  concerned  for  all  your  fa« 
mily,  I  mull  infpedl  your  nurfe’s  breaft,  and  try  if 
her  milk  is  good. 

Lucas  drawing  him  away,  and  whilkinghim  round.]] 
Nayh,  nayh,  I  doant  w^nt  that  to  be  done. 

Sganarel.  It  is  the  office  of  a  doctor  to  infpedl 
into  the  nipples  of  nurfes. 

Lucas.  Office  or  no  office,  you  ffiall  not  handle 
my  -wife  fo,  I  tell  you. 

Sganarel.  Hall  thou  really  the  impudence  to  con¬ 
tradict  a  phyfician  ?  Begone  immediately,  or — 
Lucas.  I’fe  laugh  at  that.  - 
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Sganarel  locking  afkew  at  him.]  I  will  give  thee 
a  fever. 

Jacqueline  taking  Lucas  by  the  arm,  and  whifk- 
ing  him  round.]  Getthee  gone  you  great  lubberly  afs  •, 
do  you  think  that  1  am  not  able  enough  to  take  care 
of  myfelf,  if  he  does  any  thing  to  me  that  he  fhould 
not  do  ? 

Lucas.  I  will  not  have  him  meddle  avith  thee. 

Sganarel.  Fy  on  the  rafcal,  he  is  jealous  of  his 
wife. 

Geronte.  Sir,  here  comes  my  daughter. 
SCENE  VI. 

LUCINDA,  CERONTE,  SGANAREL, 

VALERE,  LUCAS,  JAC  Q^U  E  L  I  N  E. 


SGANAREL. 

S  this  the  lady  who  is  to  be  my  patient? 

Geronte.  Yes,  I  have  no  daughter  but  fhe,  and 
I  am  vaftly  uneafy  about  her. 

Sganarel.  Gh !  She  durft  not  die  without  the  phy- 
fician’s  permiffion. 

Geronte.  A  chair  here. 

Sganarel  fits  between  Gercnte  and  Lucinda.] 
This  is  a  patient  who  is  not  fo  very  diftafteful,  and 
I  hold  that  a  man  in  good  health  might  put  up  with 
her. 

Geronte.  You  have  made  her  laugh,  Sir. 

Sganarel.  So  much  the  better,  when  the  doctor 
makes  the  patient  laugh,  it  is  the  belt  fymptom  in 
the  world,  [to  Lucinda.]  Well,  what  is  the  cafe? 
what  ails  you  ?  where  is  your  complaint  ? 
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Lucinda  putting  her  hand  to  her  mouth,  head,  and 
under  her  chin.]  Han,  hi,  hon,  han. 

Sganarel.  Hey!  what  do  you  fay? 

Lucinda  continuing  the  fame  motions.]  Han,  hi, 
hon, han,  han,  hi,  hon. 

Sganarel.  What  ? 

Lucinda.  Han,  hi,  hon. 

Sganarel.  Han,  hi,  hon.  I  do  not  underftand  you. 
What  the  duce  of  a  language  is  this  ? 

Geronte.  Why,  Sir,  my  daughter  is  dumb. — That 
is  the  diforderl  fent  for  you  to  remove;  it  came  up¬ 
on  her  fuddenly,  nobody  can  tell  the  caufe;  which 
accident  has  occafioned  her  marriage  to  be  retarded. 

Sganarel.  Why  fo? 

Geronte.  He  whom  fhe  was  to  marry,  would  wait 
till  (he  was  cured,  before  he  would  bring  things  to  a 
conclufion. 

Sganarel.  And  who  is  this  fool,  who  would  net 
have  his  wife  dumb?  Heaven  fend  mine  were  fo,  I 
fhould  not  cure  her  in  hafte. 

Geronte.  In  fhort,  Sir,  we  mud  entreat  you  to 
employ  your  utmofl  fkill  to  recover  her. 

Sganarel.  O!  do  not  put  yourfelf  in  pain  about 
it.  But  tell  me,  is  fhe  greatly  affli&ed  with  this 
diftemper? 

Geronte.  Yes,  Sir. 

Sganarel.  So  much  the  better.  Does  fhe  feel 
any  great  pains? 

Geronte.  Very  great. 

Sganarel,  That  is  mighty  well.  Does  fhe  go  you 
know  where  ? 

Geronte.  Yes. 

Sganarel.  Plentifully? 

Geronte.  I  know  nothing  of  that. 

Sganarel.  Is  the  difeharge  laudable  ? 
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Geronte.  I  am  not  {killed  in  thofe  things. 

Sganarel  to  Lucinda.]  Give  me  your  arm.  [to 

Geronte.]  This  pulfe,  do  you  fee - Hum  !  This 

pulfe  fhews  that - your  daughter  is  dumb.- 

Geronte.  Why  truly,  Sir,  that  is  her  difeafe,  you 
have  found  it  out  all  at  the  firft touch. 

Sganarel,  Ay,  ay! 

Jacqueline.  Do  but  zee  how  he  has  divoined  her 
ailment. 

Sganarel.  We  great  doftors  know  things  at  the" 
firft  obfervation.  An  ignorant  fellow  would  have 
been  puzzled,  and  would  have  told  you  it  is  this,  and 
it  is  that;  but  for  my  part,  I  come  to  the  point  di- 
re£tly — I  tell  you  your  daughter  is  dumb. 

Geronte.  Yes  ;  but  I  fhould  be  glad  that  you1 
could  tell  frcm  whence  that  came. 

Sganarel.  There  is  nothing  moreeafy.  It  came 
from  hence,  that  fhe  has  loft  her  fpeech. 

Geronte.  Very  good  :  but  pray  what  occafioned 
this  lofs  of  fpeech  ?  what  caufe  doesk  proceed  from? 

Sganarel.  All  our  befl  authors  will  inform  you, 
that  it  is  an  impediment  in  the  a£lion  ofher  tongue. 

Geronte.  But  what  is  your  opinion  upon  this  im¬ 
pediment  ? 

Sganarel.  Ariftotle  fays  upon  it - mighty  fine 

things. 

Geronte.  I  believe  it. 

Sganarel.  Ah!  that  fame  was  a  great  man. 

Geronte.  J  have  heard  as  much. 

Sganarel.  A  mighty  great  man:  a  man  that  was 
greater  [holding  out  his  arm  from  his  elbow. 1  than 
m-e  by  all  this.  But  to  return  to  our  reafoning:  I 
hold,  that  this  impediment  in  the  adlion  of  her  tongue  1 
is  caufed  by  certain  humours,  which  our  learned  men 
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peccant  humours;  peccant,  that  is  to  fay — peccant 
humours;  fo  that  the  vapours  formed  by  the  exha¬ 
lations  of  influences  which  rife  in  the  region  of  dif- 
eafes,  coming — as  we  may  fay — to — Do  you  under- 
-ftand  Latin? 

Geronte.  Not  in  the  leaft. 

Sganarel  getting  up  haftily.]  Not  underftand 
Latin ! 

Geronte.  No. 

Sganarel,  making  divers  diverting  poftures.J  Ca. 
bricias  arci  thuram ,  cat edamas , ftngularitcr ,  nomina¬ 
tive,  haec  mufa,  the  mufe,  bonus ,  bona,  bomtm,  Deus 
fanEtus  eft,  ne  oratio  latinas  P  etiam.  Yes.  ghiare, 
wherefore?  quia fubftanrtivo,  adjcElivum,  concor¬ 
dat  in  generi ,  numerum,  &  ca/its. 

Geronte.  Ah !  wherefore  did  not  I  ftudy  in  my 
youth ! 

Jacqueline.  What  a  learned  man  is  this! 

Lucas.  Yes,  this  is  fo  vine,  that  I  doan’t  under- 
ftond  a  Tillable  of  it. 

Sganarel.  Then  thofe  vapours  ofwhichlwas  fpeak- 
ing  to  you,  palling  from  the  left  fide,  which  is  the 
feat  of  the  heart,  meets  with  the  lungs,  which  in  La¬ 
tin  we  call  army  an,  which  having  communication 
with  the  brain,  which  in  Greek  we  name  nafmus , 
by  means  of  the  hollow  vein,  which  in  Hebrew  we 
call  ciibile,  meets  in  its  way  the  faid  vapours,  which 
fill  the  ventricles  of  the  omoplate;  and  becaufe  the 

faid  vapours - pray  attend  to  this  reafoning — and 

becaufe  the  faid  vapours  have  a  certain  malignity — 
now  pray  lilten,  for  the  whole  is  dependent  on — 

Geronte.  Yes,  Sir,  I  do. 

Sganarel.  Have  a  certain  malignity  which  is  cauf- 
ed — pray  be  attentive. 

Geronte.  I  am  fo. 
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Sganarel.  Which  is  caufed  by  the  acrimony  of 
the  humours  engendered  in  the  concavity  of  th e<&‘- 
aphragm ,  it  fo  happens,  that,  thefe  vapours — Ojfaban - 
chis ,  nequeis ,  nequcr  potarium,  qulpfa  milas.  That  is 
o'adlly  the  caufe  of  your  daughter’s  being  dumb. 

Jacqueline.  Ah!  that  is  foinly  zaid,  oor  mon ! 

Lucas.  Why  have  not  I  a  tongue  fo  well  hanged  ? 

Geronte.  Nothing  can  be  better  argued,  dodtor; 
there  wasordy,as  I  thought,  onelittle  miftake;  which 
was  when  you  placed  the  liver  and  heart  in  contra¬ 
ry  places:  now  I  always  thought  that  the  heart  was 
on  the  left  fide,  and  the  liver  on  the  right. 

Sganarel.  Yes,  it  was  formerly  fo;  but  we  have 
.altered  all  that,  and  we  now  pradtife  medicine  after 
quite  a  new  manner. 

Geronte.  I  really  did  not  know  fo  much,  there¬ 
fore  I  aik  your  pardon  for  my  ignorance. 

Sganarel.  There  is  no  harm ;  you  are  not  oblig¬ 
ed  to  be  as  learned  as  Us. 

Geronte.  True:  but,  Sir,  what  think  you  mu  ft 
be  done  with  this  difeafe? 

Sganarel.  What  do  1  think  mu  ft  he  done  ? 

Geronte.  Yes. 

Sganarel.  Why  I  would  have  you  put  the  young 
woman  to  bed,  and  give  her  fome  bread  foaked  in 
wine. 

Geronte.  Wherefore  that,  Sir? 

Sganarel.  Becaufe,  that  in  bread  and  wine  mixed 
together  there  is  a  fympathetic  virtue,  which  oe- 
cafions  talking.  Do  not  you  know  that  they  always 
give  it  to  parrots,  and  that  by  eating  this  they  learn 
to  talk  ? 

Geronte.  That  is  true.  Well!  what  a  wonder¬ 
ful  man  he  is!  run  immediately  and  bring  fome  wine 
and  bread. 
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Sganarel.  I  will  return  in  the  evening,  to  fee  what 
condition  my  patient  lhall  be  in. 

SCENE  VII. 

g  e  r  o  n  t  e,  sganarel,  j  a  c  <g_u  eline. 

\ 

Sganarel  to  Jacqueline. 
^jOFTLY,  you.  [to  Geronte.]  Sir,  here  is  a 
i  jj  nurfe,  for  whom  I  muft  make  up  fome  few 
remedies. 

Jacqueline.  For  me  ?  I  was  never  better  in  all 
my  life  than  I  am  at  prefent. 

Sganarel.  So  much  the  worfe,  nurfe,  fo  much  the 
worie :  too  much  health  is  a  very  dangerous  thing. 
I  think  it  would  not  be  amifs  to  break  a  vein,  and 
give  her  a  warm  injedlion. 

Geronte.  But,  Sir,  this  is  a  method  which  I  do 
not  comprehend.  "Why  let  her  blood,  when  fhe  has 
no  illnefs  ? 

Sganarel.  No  matter,  the  method  is  lalutary;  and 
as  one  drinks  for  thirft  to  come,  one  mull  likewife 
bleed  for  illnefs  to  come. 

Jacqueline  going. J  Trath,  I  laugh  at  that;  I  will 
not  make  a  poticary’s  drop  o’  my  carcafs. 

Sganarel.  Well,  well,  I  {hall  take  another  time 
to  make  you  hearken  to  reafon,  and  receive  that 
which  I  know  is  good  for  you. 
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SCENE  VIII. 


GERONTE,  S  G  ANAR  EL. 


SGANAREL. 
IR,  your  obedient  fervant. 


Geronte.  Stay  a  little,  if  you  pleafe, 
Sganarel.  What  would  you  do  ? 

Geronte.  Give  you  a  fee,  Sir. 

Sganarel  reaching  out  his  hand  behind  him,  while 
Geronte  opens  his  purfej  I  will  not  take  it,  Sir. 
Geronte.  Sir. 

Sganarel.  No. 

Geronte.  Stay  one  moment. 

Sganarel.  By  no  means. 

’Geronte,  Pray  now. 

Sganarel.  You  miftake. 

Geronte.  It  is  done  prefently. 

Sganarel.  I  will  not  do  it. 

Geronte.  .Hey.! 

Sganarel.  It  is  not  for  money  I  praftife. 
Geronte.  I  believe  it. 

Sganarel  after  having  taken  the  money.]  Is  this 
weight  ? 

Geronte.  Yes,  Sir. 

Sganarel.  I  am  not  a  mercenary  phyfician. 
Geronte.  I  know  it  well. 

Sganarel.  Intereft  does  not  govern  me. 

Geronte.  I  never  entertained  that  thought. 
Sganarel  alone,  looking  on  the  money  he  had  re1' 
ceived.]  In  faith  this  does  not  go  ill,  and  if- — - 
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SCENE  IX. 

ESAND'ER,  SGANAREL- 

LEANDER. 

I  Have  waited  for  you  a  long  time,  Sir,  and  ana 
come  to  beg  your  affiftance. 

Sganarel  feeling  his  puife.]  A  very  bad  pulfe  this. 
Leander.  Iam  not  ill,  Sir;  nor  is  it  for  thatlcome 
to  you. 

Sganarel..  Not  ill?  why  the  duce  did  not  you  tell 
me  fo  then? 

Leander.  To  be  flfort;  my  name  is  Leander,  I  am 
deeply  in  love  with  Lucinda,  the  young  lady  whom 
you  come  here  to  vifit.  But  as  all  manner  of  accefs 
to  her  is  blocked  up  from  me  by  the  ill' temper  ot 
her  father,  I  run  the  hazard  of  entreating  you  to  en* 
deavour  to  ferve  me  in  my  amour,  and  to  give  me 
an  opportunity  of  executing  a  ftratagem  I  have  in¬ 
vented,  to  be  able  to  fpeak  a  word  or  two  with  her, 
on  which  the  whole  happinefs  of  my  future  life  de¬ 
pends. 

Sganarel.  Who  do  you  take  me  for?  What?  Dare 
you  apply  to  me  to  ferve  you  in  your  amour,  and  to 
debafe  the  dignity  of  a  phyfician  by  employments  of 
this  kind  ? 

Leander.  Pray,  Sir;  do  not  fpeak  fo  loud. 

Sganarel  making  him  retreat.]  I  will  do  it;  you- 
are  an  impertinent  fellow. 

Leander;  Oh !  Sir,  foftly. 

Sganarel.  A  foolifh  puppy. 

Leander.  Pray  now. 

Sganarel.  I  will  let  you  fee  that  I  am  not  the  pe- 
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fo:i  you  take  me  for;  that  it  is  2n  extreme  piece  of 
infolence — • — 

Leander  taking  out  a  purfe.j]  Sir. 

Sganarel  taking  the  purfe.j]  To  think  of  employ¬ 
ing  me - 1  do  not  fpeak  as  to  you,  for  you  are  an 

honeft  man,  and  I  fhould  rejoice  to  do  you  fervice. 
But  there  are  a  fet  of  impertinent  creatures  in  the  world, 
who  take  people  for  what  they  are  not;  and  this,  I 
mu  ft  own  to  you,  puts  me  in  a  paffion. 

Leander.  I  afk  your  pardon,  Sir,  for  the  liberty 
that - - 

Sganarel.  Oh,  dear  Sir!  no  apologies; - what 

can  I  do  to  ferve  you  ? 

Leander.  Know  then,  Sir,  that  this  difeafe  which 
you  would  cure,  is  a  feigned  difeafe.  The  doctors 
have  reafoned  upon  it  as  they  fhould  do,  and  have 
not  failed  to  fay  that  it  proceeds,  one  from  the  brain, 
one  from  the  inteftines,  one  from  the  fpleen,  one  from 
the  liver  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  love  is  the  true  caufe 
cf  it,  and  that  Lucinda  counterfeited  this  difeafe  on¬ 
ly  to  deliver  herfelf  from  a  match  which  fhe  had 
been  importuned  to.  But  left  any  one  fhould  come 
and  furprize  us  together  in  this  place,  we  will  retire, 
if  you  pleafe;  and  as  we  go  along,  I  will  tell  you  all 
I  defire  you  to  do  for  me. 

Sganarel.  Come,  Sir,  you  have  given  me  an  in¬ 
conceivable  fenfibility  for  your  love,  and  I  will  fpend 
all  my  phyfic  in  the  affair,  but  the  patient  fhall  ei- 
’her  die  or  be  yonr’s. 
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MEANDER,  SGANAREL. 

Leander,  difguifed  like  an  apothecary:. 
P'TJWHIS  drefs,  I  think,  will  do  very  well,  andlmay 
§  pals  for  an  apothecary  before  her  father,  who 
has  fcarce  ever  feen  me;  fo  that  this  change  of  ha¬ 
bit,  and  long  wig,  will  fecure  me  well  enough  from 
his  knowledge. 

Sganarel.  It  will  do  very  well. 

Leander.  All  I  could  with,  would  be  to  know  five 
or  fix  ftrong  phyfical  terms,  to  adorn  my  difcourfe, 
and  give  me  the  air  of  a  learned  man. 

Sganarel.  Come,  come,  all  that  is  not  neceflary; 
the  drefs  is  fufficient;  I  know  no  more  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  than  you. 

Leander.  What! 

Sganarel.  The  duce  take  me,  if  I  underhand  any 
thing  of  phyfic.  You  are  a  gentleman,  and  I  will 
repofe  a  confidence  in  you,  as  you  have  in  me. 

Leander.  What,  you  are  not  actually’ - 

Sganarel.  No,  I  tell  you,  they  made  me  a  doddor 
m  fpite  of  my  teeth.  I  never  aimed  at  fo  much 
learning,  not  I;  my  ftudies  laftea  only  ’till  I  was  fix 
years  old.  I  know  not  by  what  means  this  notion 
is  come  to  them :  but  when  I  found  they  would  make 
me  a  doctor  by  violence,  I  refolved  to  put  the  bell 
face  on  the  matter,  though  it  might  be  at  my  pati¬ 
ent’s  expence.  Neverthelefs,  you  cannot  imagine 
how  the  error  is  fpread  about,  and  in  what  manner 
every  one  is  pofiefied  to  believe  me  a  learned  man- 
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They  come  to  feek  me  from  all  parts;  and  if  thing3 
go  on  always  the  fame,  I  intend  to  continue  a  phy- 
fician  as  Jong  as  I  live.  I  find  it  is  the  befb  trade 
of  all ;  for  whether  we  cure  or  kill  we  are  always- 
fure  of  our  fee.  The  bad  work  never  falls  upon 
our  back,  and  we  cut  out  as  we  pleafe  the  fcuff  we 
work  upon.  A  fhoe-maker  cannot  fpoil  a  fcrap  of 
leather  in  making  a  pair  of  fhoes,  but  he  is  obliged 
to  pay  fauce  for  it,  when  here  we  may  fpoil  a  man 
without  cofting  one  any  thing.  The  fault  is  never 
ours,  but  the  patient’s,  who  dies.  In  fhort,  the 
good  of  this  profeflion  is,  that  amongft  the  dead  there 
is  an  honefty,  a  difcretion  the  greateft  in  the  world; 
you  never  find  them  complain  of  the  phyfician  that 
killed  them. 

Leander.  The  dead  are  indeed  a  very  good  fort  of 
people  for  that. 

Sganarel  obferving  men  coming  to  him.]  But  here 
are  fome  people,  who  feem  as  if  they  were  coming  to 
confult  me.  [To  Leander.]  Go  and  wait  for  me  near 
your  miftrefs’s  houfe. 

SCEN  E  II. 


THIBAUT,  PERRIN,  SGANAREL. 

T  H  I  B  A  U  T. 

ZON  Perrin  and  I  are  come  to  fearch  for  you, 
Zir. 

Sganarel.  Well,  what  do  you  want  with  me? 
Thibaut.  Hiz  poor  mother  Parette  has  been  this 
zix  months  in  a  zick  bed. 

Sganarel  holding  out  his  hand  as  to  receive  mo¬ 
ney.]  And  what  am  I  to  do  in  this  affair? 

Thibaut.  We  would  have  you,  Zir,  gi’  us  fome 
little  druggery  ware  to  heal  her  withal. 
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Sganarel.  What  is  her  diftemper? 

Thibaut.  An  hypocrify,  Zir. 

Sganarel.  An  hypocrify? 

Thibaut.  Ay,  that  is  to  zay,  fire  is  bloated  up  all 
over,  and  folk  do  zay  that  it  is  a  deal  of  zcriofities 
that  (he  have  in  her  body,  and  that  her  liver,  her  bel¬ 
ly,  or  her  fplean  as  you  would  call  it,  in  place  of  ma¬ 
king  blood  make  nothing  but  water.  She  ha’  one 
day  out  of  two,  the  quotiguian  fever,  with  laffitudes 
and  pains  in  the  mulles  of  her  legs.  One  hears  fleams 
in  her  throat,  that  are  e’en  ready  to  choke  her.  Zome- 
times  fire’s  ta’en  with  fincops  and  con verfions,  which 
make  hen  lie  as  if  dead.  We  have  in  our  parifii  a 
poticary,  with  reverence  be  it  fpoken,  who  has  given 
her  I  know  not  how  many  hiftorics,  and  ’t’have  cofl 
me  more  than  a  douzen  of  good  crawns  in  clyfters, 
may’t  pleafe  you,  in  apoftumes  which  they  made  her 
take,  in  hyacinth  inflations,  and  cordial  portions. 
But  all  this,  as  they  zay,  was  nothing  but  a  noint- 
ment  of  fiddle-faddle.  He’d  a  gi’n  her  fome  of  a 
certain  drug,  which  they  call  hell -fire  wine  j  but  I’fe 
was  under  down -right  fear,  that  ’twould  fend  her  to  • 
her  fore-fathers,  for  they  zay,  that  thefe  great  doc¬ 
tors  kill  the  Loard  knows  how  many  people  with  that 
zame  invantion. 

Sganarel  holding  his  hand  out. all  the  while.]]  But 
to  the  point,  friend,  to  the  point. 

Thibaut.  The  point  is,  Zir,  that  we  are  come  to 
inzult  your  dodforfliip  about  what  we  mun  do. 

Sganarel.  I  do  not  underftand  you  in  the  leaft. 

Perrin.  Why,  Zir,  poor  mother’s  zickj  and  here 
be  a' piece  which  we  ha’  brought ’ye  to  gee  us  fonre 
cure. 

Sganarel.  Oh!  I  underftand  you.  There’s  a  lad 
that  fpeaks  clearly,  and  explains  himfdf  as  he  fhotild 
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do.  You  fay  that  your  mother  is  fick  of  a  dropfy, 
that  fhe  is  fwelled  all  over  the  body,  that  (he  has  a  fe¬ 
ver,  with  pains  in  her  legs,  and  that  fne  is  taken  by 
turns,  with  fmcopes  and  convullions,  that  is  to  fay, 
with  fainting  fits. 

Perrin.  Yes,  an’t  pleafe  you,  Zir,  that  is  juft  her 
diforder. 

Sganarel.  Oh!  I  foon  underftocd  you.  You  have 
a  father  who  does  not  know  what  he  fays.  You 
want  me  to  prefcribe  fomething  for  your  mother. 

Perrin.  Ay,  Zir? 

Sganarel.  A  remedy  to  cure  her. 

Perrin.  Ay,  Zir,  that  is  what  we  want. 

Sganarel. Take  this,  thereis  apieceof  cheefe, which 
you  muft  make  her  take. 

J 

Perrin.  Cheefe,  Zir. 

Sganarel.  Yes,  it  is  prepared  cheefe,in  which  there 
is  mixed  gold,  coral,  pearls,  and  many  other  ccftly 
and  valuable  ingredients. 

Perrin.  Zir,  we’re  mainly  obliged  t’ye,  and  mo¬ 
ther  ihall  take  it  as  zoon  as  ever  we  get  hoam. 

Sganarel.  Go.  But  hold,  1  thought  I  had  fome¬ 
thing  elfe  to  fay  to  you;— if  ihe  dies,  be  Pure  to  bury 
her  as  decently  as  you  can. 

SCENE  III. 

J  A  C  Q^U  ELINE,  SGANAREL,  LUCAS 

at  the  farther  end  of  the  ftage. 

SGANAREL. 

UT  here  comes  the  jolly  nurfe.  Ah!  Nurfe 
f)  of  my  heart,  I  am  tranfported  to  meet  you 
thus  fortunately;  the  fight  of  you  is  rhubarb,  caffia, 
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and  fena,  which  purge  away  ail  melancholy  from  my 
mind. 

Jacqueline.  By  my  trath,  Mr.  Doctor,  that’s  too 
foinly  faid  for  me,  Ffe  doant  understand  your  Lattan 
at  all. 

Sganarel.  Fail  lick,  nurfe;  do,  dear  nurfe,  fall 
lick  for  my  fake,  that  I  may  have  the  pleafure  to  cure 
you. 

Jacqueline,  'four  zarvant,  Zir,  I’d  much  rather 
choofe  not  to  be  cured. 

Sganarel.  I  pity  you,  fair  nurfe,  for  being  plagued 
with  fuch  a  jealous-pated  fool  of  a  hufband. 

Jacqueline.  What  would  you  ha5  me  do,  Zir,  ’tis 
a  penance  for  my  offences,  and  where  the  go.t’s  tied, 
there  fhe  mull  bronze. 

Sganarel.  What?  fuch  a  ruftic  as  that ?  A  fellow 
that  watches  you  continually,  and  will  not  fu  filer  a- 
ny  body  to  fpeak  to  you  ? 

Jacqueline.  Alack,  you’ve  not  feen  any  thing  of’n 
yet,  this  is  nothing  but  a  fmall  zample  of  his  ill- 
nature. 

Sganarel.  Is.it  poffibie  a  man  can  have  fo  bafe  a 
foul,  as  to  ill-treat  fuch  a  wife  as  you?  Ah  !  there 
are  fome,  fweet  nurfe,  that  I  know,  and  who  are  not 
far  from  hence,  that  would  think  themfelves  happy 
but  to  kifs  the  little  tops  of  your  toes!  Why  fhould 
one  fo  well-made,. fall  into  fuch  hands?  A  mere  a- 

nimal,  a  brute,  a  fool,  a  fot - Pardon  me,  fweet 

nurfe,  for  fpeaking  in  this  manner  of  your  hufband, 

Jacqueline-.  Ah !  Sir,  he  very  well  deferves  all 
thofe  names. 

Sganarel.  Ay,  undoubtedly,  nurfe,  he  does  de- 
ferve  them,  and  he  deferves  farther  that  you  fhould. 
plant  fomething  on  his  head,  to  punifh  him  for  his 
fooiifh  jealoufy. 
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Jacqueline.  It  is  very  true,  that  if  I’fe  had  nothing 
in  fight  hut  his  intereft,  it  might  drive  me  to  do  feme 
ftrange  thing. 

Sganarel.  Faith,  nurfe,  it  would  be  no  bad  deed 
to  revenge  yourfelf.  He  is  a  man,  I  tell  you,  who 
richly  deferves  it,  and  if  I  were  fortunate  enough, 
fair  nurfe,  to  be  the  perfon  you  Ihould  pitch  up¬ 
on  for - [Whilft  Sganarel  reaches  out  his  arm  to 

embrace  Jacqueline,  Lucas  t-h writs  Hi’s  head  under 
his  arm,  and  fteps  between  them;  Sganarel  and  Jac¬ 
queline  look  at  Lucas,  and  go  off  on  different  fides. 

SCENE  IV. 


G  E  R  O  N  T  E,  LUCAS. 


GERONTE. 


HO,  Lucas,  haft  thou  not  feen  our  phyfician 
here? 

Lucas.  Yes,  the  duce  had  ’en,  I’fe  ha’  zeen  him, 
and  my  jade  of  a  wife  too. 

Geronte  Where  can  he  be  ? 

Lucas.  I  do  not  know;  but  I  with  he  were  at  the 
devil. 

Geronte.  Go,  and  enquire  how  my  daughter  does. 
SCENE  V. 


SGANAREL,  LEANDER,  GERONTE. 


GERONTE. 

^  H,  Sir,  I  have  been  enquiring  where  you  was. 
Sganarel.  I  was  amufing  myfelf  in  your  court, 
m  carry  off  the  fuperfluity  of  drink.  How  does  the 
patient  do  ? 
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Geronte.  Why,  I  think  (he  is  rather  worfe  fince 
fhe-  took  your  prefeription. 

Sganarel.  So  much  the  better.  ’Tis  a  fign  it  o- 
perates. 

Gerontes.  Yes;  but  I* fear  it  will  kill  her  in  the 
operating. 

Sganarel.  Do  not  be  in  pain  about  that;  I  have 
medicines  which  defpife  all  diftempers,  and  Iihould" 
be  glad  to  fee  her  at  the  laft  gafp. 

Geronte.  Who  is  this  ftranger  you  have  brought 
with  you? 

Sganarel  making  figns  with  his  hand,  that  it  is  an 
apothecary.]  He  is — 

Geronte,  What? 

Sganarel.  Why,  a — * 

Geronte.  Hey! 

Sganarel.  Who-? — 

.  Geronte.  I  underftand  you, 

Sganarel.  Your  daughter  will  have  occafion  for 
him. 

SCENE  VI. 

LtlCINDA,  GERONTE,  LEANDEK, 

J  A  C  Q_U  ELINE,  SGANAREL. 


JACQ.UEUNB. 

HERE,  Zir,  is  your  daughter,  fhe  detires  to 
walk  a  little. 

Sganarel.  By  all  means.  [To  Leander.]  Go  to 
her,  Mr:  Apothecary,  and  feel  her  pulfe,  that  I  may 
confult  with  you  by  and  bye  about  her  diftemper. 
£Here  he  takes  Geronte  to  one  end  of  the  ftage,  and 
putting  one  arm  over  his  fhoulder,  puts  his  hand  un¬ 
der  his  chin,  to  prevent  him  from  turning  his  head 
towards  Leander  and  Lucinda.  J  Sir,  it  is  a  great  and 
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subtle  queftion  amongft  the  faculty,  whether  women 
are  more  eafy  to  cure  than  men.  I  beg  you  will  Ii- 
ften  to  this.  Some  fay  no,  others  fay  yes;  but  I  fay 
both  yes  and  no.  Forafmuch  as  the  incongruity  of  the 
opaque  humours  which  meet  in  the  natural  modifica¬ 
tion  of  women,  being  the  caufe  that  the  brutal  part 
will  always  predominate  over  the  fenfitive,  we  fee 
that  the  inequality' of  their  opinion  depends  on  the 
oblique  motion  of  the  circle  of  the  moon,  and  as  the 
fun  which  darts  its  rays  on  the  concavity  of  the  earth 
finds — 

Lucinda  to  Leandcr.J”  No,  1  will  never  alter  my 
determination. 

Geronte.  My  daughter  fpeaks!  O  the  great  power 
of  medicine!  O  wonderful  phyfician !  How  much 
am  I  obliged  to  you,  Sir,  for  this  marvellous  cure? 
How  can  I  fufficiently  reward  you  for  fuch  a  fer- 
vice  ? 

Sganarel  walking  about  the  ftage,  and  fanning 
himfelf  with  his  bat. 3  This  diflemper  has  put  me  to 
a  vafl  deal  of  pains. 

Lucinda.  Yes,  father,  I  have  recovered  my  fpeech  : 
but  it  is  to  declare  to  you,  that  I  will  never  accept 
of  any  hufband  but  Leander,  and  that  you  will,  in 
vain,  oblige  me  to  give  my  hand  to  Horatio. 

Geronte.  But— 

Lucinda.  Nothing  is  capable  of  fhaking  the  refo- 
lution  I  have  taken. 

Geronte.  What! 

Lucinda.  AH  arguments  will  be  ufelefs. 

Geronte.  If — 

Lucinda.  All  you  fpeak  will  fignify  nothing.! 

Geronte.  I — 

Lucinda.  It  is  a  thing  I  am  determined  on. 

Geronte.  Eut — 
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Lucinda.  Not  all  the  force  of  parental  authority 
fhall  oblige  me  to  marry  againft  my  will. 

Gevonte.  I  have - 

Lucinda.  You  may  lay  afide  all  endeavours — 

Geronte.  It — 

Lucinda.  My  heart  cannot  fubmittothis  tyranny. 

Geronte.  There — 

Lucinda.  And  I  will  rather  call  myfelf  into  a  con- 
vent  than  marry  a  man  I  do  not  like. 

Geronte.  But - 

Lucinda.  No!  it  is  all  in  vain! — you  lcfe  your 
time!-*-  I  will  not  confent! - 1  am  refolved  ! 

Geronte.  Oh!  what  an  impetuofity  of  fpeech  ! 
There  is  no  way  of  refilling  it.  [To  SganarehJ  Sir, 
I  defire  you  will  make  her  dumb  again. 

Sganarel.  That  is  impoffible,  Sir.  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  can  do,  if  you  pleafe;  I  can  make  you  deaf- 

Geronte.  I  thank  you.  [To  Lucinda. 3  Think 
then - 

Lucinda.  No,  all  your  reafons  will  gain  nothing 
on  my  mind. 

Geronte.  Thou  fhalt  marry  Horatio  this  night. 

Lucinda.  I  will  marry  my  grave  fooner. 

Sganarel  to  Geronte.3  Good,  now  hold  a  little, 
let  ine  prefcribe  in  this  affair.  It  is  a  difeafe  that 
affedls  her,  and  I  know  what  remedy  muft  be  appli¬ 
ed  to  it. 

Geronte.  Is  it  poffible,  Sir,  that  you  can  likewife 
cure  diforders  of  the  mind? 

Sganarel.  Yes,  let  me  alone,  I  have  remedies  for 
every  thing;  and  our  apothecary  here  fhall  admini- 
fter  it.  [To  Leander.d  One  word.  You  fee  that  the 
affection  fhe  has  for  this  Leander,  is  altogether  con¬ 
trary  to  her  father’s  will,  and  that  there  is  no  time  to 
lofe;  drat  the  humours  are  very  acrimonious,  and  that 
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it  is  neceflary  to  find  out  fpeediiy  a  remedy  for  this,, 
illnefs,  which  otherwife  may,  by  delay,  grow  too 
powerful  for  our  art.  For  my  part,  I  know  o£  but 
one  medicine  that  we  can  hope  for  fuccefs  fromj 
and  that  is  for  her  to  take  a  dole  of  purgative  flight, 
corre£ted  with  two  drams  of  matrimonium,  and 
made  up  into  pills.  Perhaps  fhe  may  make  fome 
fcruple  to  take  this  remedy  j  but  as  you  are  very  fkil- 
ful  in  your  bufinefs,  you  muft  endeavour  to  bring 
her  to  it,  and  to  make  her  fwallow  the  thing  as  well 
as  you  cam.  Go  and  make  her  take  a  little  turn  in 
the  garden,  in  order  to  prepare  the  humours,  whilft 
I  flay  and  difcourfe  with  her  father:  but  remember 
no  time  is  to  be  loft.  Quick,  quick,  apply  the  re-- 
medy. 


SCENE  VI. 


GERONTE,  S-GAKAREL. 


G  E  R  O  NT  E. 

WHAT  drugs.  Sir,  are  thofe  you  have  juft 
now  prefcribed  for  my  daughter?  I  think 
that  !  never  heard  them  named  before. 

Sganarel.  They  are  drugs  which  we  make  ufe  of 
upon  urgent  occasions. 

Geronte.  Did  you  ever  fee  any  thing  fo  infolent 
as  this  baggage  ? 

Sganarel.  Girls  are  fometimes  a  little  headftrong* 
Geronte.  You  cannot  conceive  how  bewitched  {he 
is  to  this  Leander. 

Sganarel.  The  heat  of  the  blood  occafions  this  in 
young  minds. 

Geronte.  As  foon  as  I  difcovered  this  idle  love  of 
her’s  I  took  fpecial  care  to  keep  her  locked  up. 
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Sganarel.  You  have  done  wifely. 

Geronte.  And  I  effectually  prevented  their  hav¬ 
ing  any  communication  together. 

Sganarel.  Mighty  well. 

Geronte.  They  would  have  committed  fome  ex¬ 
travagance  or  other,  if  I  had  fuffered  them  to  fee 
each  other. 

Sganarel.  Undoubtedly. 

Geronte.  And  I  believe  the  girl  would  Have  run; 
away  with  him. 

Sganarel.  It  i&  well  reafonedi 

Geronte.  I  was  informed  he  ufed  many  endeavours 
to  get  to  the  fpeech  of  Her. 

Sganarel.  Ridiculous  creature!" 

Geronte-  But  he  will  lofe  his  time. 

Sganarel.  Ay,  ay. 

Geronte.  For  I  will  effectually  prevent  Him  from 
feeing  her. 

Sganarel.  He  has  no  fool  to  deal  with,  I  can  fee 
that;  and  you  know  as  many  tricks  as  he  can  ihew 
you.  He  is  no  blockhead  who  is- lharper-  than  you. 

SCENE  vim. 

LUCAS,  GERONTE,,  S1  G  A  N  A  RE  L. 

EtC  AS. 

AH!  meander,  mealier!  here  is  a  fine  piece  of' 
work !  Lucinda  is  run  off  with  Liander !  That 
was  he  in  the  poticary’s  drefs  5  and  mealier  doClor 
there  has  made  this  vine  operation. 

Geronte.  How!,  am  I  tricked,  abufed,  and  robbed 
of  my  daughter  in  this  manner?  Run  immediately 
for  a  commiffary,  and  lock  all  my  doors,  fo  that  no 
One  get  out. . Ah!  rogue  of  a  doCtor!  this  is  your 
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doing,  is  it?  If  there  is  law  or  juftice  to  be  had  you 
{hall  not  efcape  unpunilhed. 

Lucas.  Ah!  i’foith,  mealier  dodlor,  you  {hall  be 
hanged ;  only  budge  not  from  hence. 


SCENE'  IX. 


MARTINA,  SGANAREL,  LDCAS. 


Martina  to  Lucas. 

PR.  A  Y  tell  me  fome  news  of  the  dotftor  I  gave 
you:,  I  am  quite  tired  with  feeking  out  this 


ho  ufe. 

Lucas.  There  he  is;  he  will  foon  be  hanged. 
Martina.  How?  my  hufband  hanged!  What  can. 
he  have  clone  to  deferve  it  ? 

Lucas.  He  has .ailifted  a  young  fpark  in  carrying 
©fF  our  meafter’s  daughter. 

o 


Martina.  Alas!  my  dear  hufband,  is  it  really  true, 
that  they  are  going  to  hang  thee? 

Sganarel.  Thc-u  fee’ft.  Ah! 

Martina.  And  mu  ft  you  be  made  a  fpecljcle  to  the 
world  ? 

Sganarel.  What  wouldft  thou  have  me  do  in  it? 

Martina.  If  you  had  but  made  up  our  winter’s 
Rack  of  faggots,  I  would  not  mind  it  fo  much. 

Sganarel.  Be  gene  from  hence;  you  break  my 
heart. 

Martina.  No;  I  will  flay  to  encourage  thee  to  die;. 
I  will  not  leave  thee  till  I  have  feen  thee  hanged.. 
Oh!  my  poor  dear  hufband! 

Sganarel.  Oh !  oh  !  oh ! 
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SCENE  X. 

GERONTE,  SGANAREL,  MARTl'NA. 

Geronte  to  Sganarel.. 

rHE  commifiary  will  come  prefently,  and  then* 
Mr.  Doctor,  you  fhall  be  put  into  a  place  of 
ecurity. 

Sganarel  kneeling.]  Ah  !  good  Sir !  might  not  I 
ome  off  for  a  few  ftrokes  of  a  cudgel  ? 

Geronte.  No,  no,  juftice  fhall  take  its  courfe.. 
Jut  what  do  1  fee  ? 

SCENE  THE  LAS  T. 

GERONTE,  LEANDER,  LUCINDA,  SGANAREL, 
MARTINA,  LUCAS,  JACQJJELINE. 


LEANDER. 

I  A  M  come,  Sir,  to  prefent  Leander  to  your  eyes-, 
and  put  Lucinda  into  your  hands  again.  We 
had  both  of  us  a  defign  to  go  off  together,  and  be 
married;  but  this  enterprize  has  given  place  to  a 
more  honourable  proceeding.  P  do  not  defign  to 
rob  you  of  your  daughter,  and  it  is  from  your  hand 
alone  that  I  will  receive  her.  I  am  now  to  acquaint 
you,  Sir,  that  I  have  juft  received  letters  which  in¬ 
form  me  that  my  uncle  is  dead,  and  has  left  me  heir 
to  his  whole  eftate. 

Geronte.  Sir,  your  virtue  is  to  me  of  fufficient 
value,  and  I  give  you  my  daughter  with  the  greateft 
pleafure  imaginable. 

Sganarel  afule.]  Fear  nothing,  doctor,  thou  haft 
made  a  wonderful  efcape. 
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Martina.  Since  you  will  not  be  hanged,  thank  me 
for  making  you  a  doctor;'  for  k  was  I  that: procured 
thee  that  honour. 


Sganarel.  Yes,  it  was  you-  too  that  procured  m 
a  handlome  drubbing. 


Leander  to  Sganarel.]  As  the  affair  has  turned  out 
fo  well,  you  fhould  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  refent- 
nsent. 

Sganarel.  Be  it  fo.  [To  Martina.]  I  forgive  thee 
thofe  blows*  in  confideration  of  the  dignity  thou  haft 
raifed  me  to:  but  prepare  thyfelf  from  henceforth  to 
behave  thyfelf with  all  due  refpeft  to  a  manofmycon- 
fequence,  and  confider  that  the  wrath  of  a  phyficiam 
is  not  fo  little  to  be  feared  as  you  think. 
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Don  John,  or  the  Feast  of  the  Statue,  a  Co - 
medy  of  Five  AFts,  acted  at  Paris  at  the  Theatre 
of  the  Palace-Royal ,  February  I  5  th,  1665. 

MOLIERE  wrote  not  upon  the  fubjeft  of  Don 
John,  or  the  Fea^st  of  the  Statue,  af¬ 
ter  his  own  inclination:  The  Italians,  who  borrowed 
it  from  the  Spanifh  ftage,  had  introduced  it  upon 
their’s  in  France  with  prodigious  fuccefs.  As  the 
■vulgar  are  always  pleafed  with  wonders,  therefore  the 
filly  miracle  of  a  moving  and  fpeaking  flatue,  the 
fight  of  a  villain  odious  for  his  crimes  and  hypocrify, 
and  the  extravagant  feene  of  hell  did  not  difguft 
them. 

It  was  performed  in  verfe,  by  one  Villiers,  a  co¬ 
median  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  and  Moliere  a£l- 
ed  it  in  profe  in  1665.  The  little  fuccefs  it  met 
with  fufficiently  punifhedhis  company,  who  fet  him 
upon  it,  for  their  bad  choice:  This  was  occafioned 
either  by  the  prejudice  which  then  reigned  againft 
comedies  of  five  a£ls  wrote  in  profe,  being  ftronger 
than  the  fpirit  of  whim,  which  had  drawn  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  crowds  to  the  Italians,  and  to  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgogne;  or  elfe  by  their  being  offended  with 
fome  hazardous  paffages  in  it,  which  the  author  fup- 
prefl'ed  the  fecond  time  of  its  being  afted. 

In  167-7,  Moiiere’s  Feast  of  the  Statue  was 
turned  into  verfe  by  Thomas  Corneille,  at  the  Hotel 
of  Guenegaud,  and  was  performed  by  a  company 
formed  out  of  that  of  Maraife  and  that  of  the  Palace- 
Royal,  which  were  both  broken;  it  drew  a  vaft  num¬ 
ber  of  fpe&ators  under  this  form,  and  it  is  that  alone 
which  is  played  at  prefent. 
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Don  John,  Ton  to  Don  Lewis. 

Elvira,  wife  to  Don  John. 

Gusman,  gentleman-ulher  to  Elvira. 

Don  Carlos,  ?  _  ,  . 

A  (  Brothers  to  Elvira, 

Don  Alonzo,  j 

Don  Lewis.,  father  to  Don  John. 

Franisco,  a  poor  man. 

Charlotta,  ?  _  .  . 

MathurinAj  j  Country-girls. 

Pierrot,  a  country-fellow. 

The  Statue  of  the  governor. 
Sganarel,  Y 

Violette,  >  Footmen  to  Don  John, 
Ragotin,  j 

Mr.  Dimanche,  a  tradefman. 
Ramee,  a  bully. 

Ghost. 
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SGANAREL,  GUSMAN. 


Sganarel,  with  a  tobacco-box  in  his  hand. 
)T>#O)RIST0TLE  and  the  reft  of  his  fratcr- 
c$o  o$p  nity  may  fay  what  they  pleafe,  but  nothing 
w'vrfO  *3  comParable  to  tobacco.  It  is  the  reign* 
s  '  ing  paiTion  of  our  better  fort  of  people, 
and  he  is  unworthy  of  living  who  lives  without  to¬ 
bacco ;  it  not  only  exhilarates  and  purges  human 
brains,  but  it  alfo  trains  the  mind  to  virtue,  which 
confequently  makes  one  well  bred.  Do  not  you 
plainly  fee,  from  the  time  one  takes  it,  in  what  an 
obliging  manner  one  ufes  it  with  every  body,  and 
how  it  pleafes  one  to  give  it  to  right  and  left  where- 
ever  one  comes?  one  even  prevents  people’s  wifhes, 
by  giving  it  to  them  before  they  aflc  for  it :  fo  true  it 
is,  that  all  are  infpired  with  honourable  fentiments 
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who  take  it.  But  let  us  refume  our  difcourfe,  and 
lay  afide  the  praifes  of  tobacco.  You  fay,  dear  Guf- 
man,  that  Donna  Elvira  your  miftrefs,  being  furpriz- 
ed  at  our  departure,  has  followed  us;  and  that  her 
heart,  which  has  been  touched  a  little  too  home  by 
my  mailer,  cannot  fubfift,  without  coming  here  in 
fc-arch  cf  him  :  But,  believe  me,  I  fear  her  love  will 
be  ill-requited,  and  that  fhe  had  juft  as  well  have 
ftaid  at  home  as  come  here  after  him. 

Gufman.  Pray  tell  me,  Sganarel,  what  makes  thee 
think  fo.  Has  thy  mailer  told  thee  his  fentiments 
■*  upon  that  head?  and  did  he  tell  thee  his  coldnefs  to 
us  had  obliged  him  to  depart? 

Sganarel.  Indeed  he  has  not;  but  upon  view  of 
the  premifes,  I  have  a  pretty  good  guefs  of  the  courfe 
•of  things;  and  I  dare  almoft  lay  a  wager,  that  it  is 
that  way  the  matter  tends.  Perhaps  I  may  be  mif- 
taken,  but  I  have  had  gr-eat  experience  in  the  like  af¬ 
fairs. 

Gufman.  What!  is  it  poffible  that  Don  John 
cculd  be  fo  treacherous  to  the  chafte  love  of  Elvira? 

Sganarel.  No,  no,  he  is  too  young  yet,  and  has 
not  the  heart  to - 

Gufman.  Can  a  man  of  his  quality  he  guilty  of  fo 
villainous  an  action  ? 

Sganarel.  His  quality!  an  admirable  reafon  in¬ 
deed!  on  that  accounthe  would  forbear  to - 

Gufman.  But  he  engaged  by  the  facred  ties  of 
wedlock. 

Sganarel.  Thou  knoweft  not  yet,  dear  Gufman, 
what  fort  of  a  man  my  mailer  Don  John  is. 

Gufman.  Why  really  if  he  has  been  guilty  of  fo 
■much  treachery  towards  us,  he  muft  be  a  bsfe  vil¬ 
lain;  and  I  cannot  comprehend  how  he  could  have 
,tih.e  heart  to  fail  of  his  word,  after  fuch  preffing  ho- 
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mage,  vows,  f.ghs  and  tears,  fo  much  love,  fo  many 
paffionate  letters,  fuch  ardent  proteftations  and  tran- 
fports,  and,  in  fhort,  fo  far  as  even  to  break  into  a 
convent,  to  be  in  pofleflion  of  Donna  Elvira. 

Sganarel.  I  really  believe  all  this,  and  if  you  knew 
him  you  would  do  the  fame.  As  I  am  not  quite 
certain  of  his  having  changed  his  fentiments  for  El¬ 
vira,  I  fhall  fay  nothing  upon  that  head  :  you  know  that 
by  his  order  I  fet  out  before  him,  and  he  has  had 
no  difcourfe  with  me  fince  his  arrival:  but  let  me 
tell  you,  between  ourfelves,  that  there  is  not  a  great¬ 
er  villain  under  the  fun  than  Don  John  my  matter; 
he  is  a  perfect  devil,  a  bead,  an  atheiffc,  and  a  mad 
man;  hepalTes  his  life  like  an  Epicurean  hog,  a  true 
Sardar.apalus,  who  Ihuts  his  ears  againffc  every  re- 
monftrance  that  is  made  him,  and  treats  our  belief 
like  an  old  wife’s  tale.  He  has  married  your  mif- 
trefs  you  fay;  but  believe  me,  he  would  have  done 
more  for  his  paffion,  and  with  her  would  have  mar¬ 
ried  even  thee,  his  cat,  or  his  dog.  Ide  is  at  no  ex¬ 
pence  in  contracting  a  marriage,  it  is  his  conftant 
fnare  to  ruin  the  fair  f;x;  he  marries  all  that  come 
in  his  way,  whether  city-lady  or  country  wench  ;  and 
fliould  I  name  to  you  all  thofe  he  has  married  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  I  Ihould  not  be  done  at  midnight. 
This  difcourfe  furprizes  you,  I  think;  but  this  is 
only  a  Iketch  cf  the  man  :  the  wrath  of  Heaven  will, 
I  dare  fay,  feme  day  overtake  him  ;  and  indeed  I 
heartily  wifh  it  would,  for  I  had  much  better  be  with 
the  devil  than  with  him,  he  makes  me  witnefs  of 
fuch  terrible  things:  but  a  great  lord,  a  wicked  man 
is  a  terrible  thing;  I  mud  be  faithful  to  him  in  fpight 
of  me;  I  am  frequently  obliged  to  commend  what 
I  abhor,  and  bridle  my  fentiments;  fear  in  me  does 
the  office  of  zeal.  But  let  us  part,  for  I  fee  him 
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coming  to  .take  a  turn  in  the  palace.  I  have  been 
rather  too  free  to  you  with  refpecf  to  him ;  but  fhould 
any  thing  of  it  come  to  his  ears,  I  will  declare  that 
vou  told  falfhoods. 

J 


SCENE  II. 


DON  JOHN,  SGANAREL. 


D.  JOHN. 


HO  was  that  talking  to  you  ?  I  think  he  is 
fomething  like  honeft  Gufman,  who  be¬ 


longs  to  Elvira. 

Sganarel.  It  is  he. 

D.  John.  And  how  long  has  he  been  in  this  city? 

Sganarel.  Since  laft  night. 

D.  John.  And  what  is  the  .reafon  of  his  coming 
here? 

Sganarel.  I  imagine  you  have  a  pretty  goodguefs. 

D.  John.  Our  departure,  without  doubt. 

Sganarel.  The  honeft  man  is  great! v  difturbed, 
ard  alked  me  the  reafon  of  it. 

D.  John.  And  what  anfwer  did  you  make  him? 

Sganarel.  That  you  had  never  told  me  any  thing 
about  it. 

D.  John.  P  ray  tell  me  what  is  your  opinion  of 
this  affair. 

Sganarel.  "Why  I  imagine  you  have  fome  new 
amour  in  your  head. 

D.  John.  Do  you  really  think  fo? 

Sganarel.  Yes. 

D.  John.  Faith  thou  art  not  miftaken,  and  I  muft 
own  to  thee,  that  another  objebf  has  chafed  Elvira 
from  my  thoughts. 

.Sganarel.  Why  I  think  IhaveDonJohn  at  finger’s 
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ends,  and  know  your  heart  to  be  the  greateft  ram 
bier  in  the  world  •,  it  is  pleafed  to  run  from  chains  to 
chains,  and  never  loves  to  reft  in  one  place.  - 

D  John.  Do  you  think  I  am  in  the  right  to  deal 
with  it  in  this  manner  ? 

SganareL  Ch  !  Sir — 

D.  John.  What?  fpeak. 

SganareL  You  are  undoubtedly  in  the  right,  if 
you  have  a  mind  to  it.  There  is  no  faying  again  ft 
it;  but  had  you  not  a  mind  to  it,  it  might  perhaps 
he  another  affair. 

D.  John.  Well,  I  give  thee  liberty  to  fpeak,  and 
to  tell:  me  thy  fentimenta-. 

SganareL  In  this  cafe,  Sir,  I  fhall  frankly  tell 
you,  I  do  not  approve  of  your  method;  and  that  I 
think  it  a  bafe  thing  to  fall  in  love  on  all  hands,  as 
you  do. 

D.  John.  What?  would  you  have  one  tie  one’s 
fell  down  to  the  firft  object  that  takes  us;  renounce 
the  world  for  that,  and  be  blind  to  every  one  elfe  ? 
A  pretty  thing'  to  pique  one’s  felf  upon  the  falfe  ho 
nour  of  being  faithful,  of  being  buried  for  ever  in 
one  amour,  and  being  dead  from  our  youth  to  all  o- 
tber  beauties  that  may  ftrike  us  !  No,  no,  conftancy 
is  only  fit  for  fools ;  every  beautiful  woman  has  a 
right  to  charm  us;  and  the  advantage  of  being  firft 
met  with,  ought  not  to  rob  others  of  the  juft  pre- 
tenfions  they  all  have  to  our  hearts.  For  my  part, 
beauty  raviflies  me  wherever  I  find  it,  and  I  readily 
yield  to  that  fweet  violence  with  which  it  draws  us; 
that  I  am  engaged  fignifies  nothing,  the  love  I  have 
for  one  fair,  does  not  engage  my  heart  to  do  injuftice 
to  others;  I  have  eyes  to  fee  the  merit  of  them  all, 
and  to  pay  every  one  thehomage  and  tribute  that' we 
are  obliged  to  by  nature.  However  it  is,  I  cannot 
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refufe  my  heart  to  any  lovely  creature  I  fee,  and  as 
foon  as  a  pretty  face  demands  it,  had  I  athoufand  hearts 
I  would  give  them  all.  The  rifing  inclinations,  af¬ 
ter  all,  have  inexplicable  charms,  in  them,  and  all 
the  pleafureoflove  confifts  in  the  variety.  One  taftes 
an  extreme  delight  in  reducing,  by  a  thoufand  fub- 
mifficns,  the  heart  of  a  young  beauty;  to  fee  the  lit¬ 
tle  progrefs  one  makes  in  it  from  day  to  day;  to 
combat  with  tranfports,  tears  and  fighs,  the  innocent 
modefty  of  a  mind  which  can  hardly  prevail  upon  it- 
felf  to  furrender;  to  force,  inch  by  inch,  through  all 
the  little  obftacles  fhe  throws  in  our  way,  to  fubdue 
the  fcruples  upon  which  fhe  values  herfelf,  and  lead 
her  gently  whither  we  have  a  mind  to  bring  her. 
But  when  one  is  once  mafter  of  it,  there  is  nothing 
more  to  wifh;  all  the  beauty  of  the  paffion  is  at  an 
end,  and  we  fleep  in  the  tranquillity  of  fuch  an  a- 
raour,  if  feme  new  obje£l  does  not  awake  our  defires, 
and  prefent  to  us  the  attractive  charms  of  a  conqueft 
fall  to  make.  In  fliort,  nothing  pleafes  one  more 
than  triumphing  over  the  refinance  of  a  beauty.  I 
am  as  ambitious  as  conquerors,  in  this  cafe,  who  fly 
perpetually  from  victory  to  victory,  and  never  can 
refolve  to  fet  bounds  to  their  defires.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  can  refill  the  impetuofity  of  my  wifhes;  I  find 
I  have  a  heart  to  be  in  love  with  ali  the  world,  and, 
like  Alexander,  I  could  wifh  there  were  other  worlds, 
that  I  might  carry  my  amorous  conquefls  thither. 

Sganarel.  Od’s  my  life,  how  you  rattle!  It  feems 
as  if  you  had  this  by  heart,  and  you  talk  juft  as  if  it 
were  in  print. 

B.  John.  Haft  thou  any  thing  to  fay  to  this  ? 

Sganarel.  Troth,  I  have  to  fay - 1  do  know  what 

to  fay;  you  turn  things  in  fuch  a  manner  that  you 
feem  to  be  in  the  right,  and  yet  it  is  certain  you  are 
not.  I  had  the  fineft  thoughts  imaginable,  and  your 
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difcourfe  has  driven  them, all  out  of  my  head;  let  me 
alone;  another  time  I  will  commit  all  my  reafons  to 
writing,  to  difpute  with  you. 

D.  John.  You  will  do  right. 

Sganarel.  But,  Sir,  may  it  be  within  the  permit- 
lion  you  have  given  me,  ii  I  Should  tell  you  that  I 
am  quite  afhamed  at  your  manner  of  living  ? 

D.  John.  Why,  is  it  not  a  very  good  one? 

Sganarel.  I  do  not  approve  of  your  taking  a  frefh 
wife  every  month. 

D.  John.  Can  there  be  any  thing  more  delightful? 

Sganarel.  It  is  indeed  very  pleafing  and  divert¬ 
ing,  and  I  fhould  like  it  well  enough,  were  there  no 
harm  in  it;  but.  Sir,  to  trifle  in  this  manner  with 
marriage,  which - 

D.  John.  Go,  go,  it  is  an  affair  I  fhall  eahly  rid 
myfelf  of,  without  thy  giving  thy  fell  the  leaf?  unea- 
finefs  about  it. 

Sganarel.  Troth,  Sir,  this  is  feurvy  jefting  cf 
yours. 

D.  John.  Soho!  Pray  remember  what  I  told  you 
formerly,  that  I  hate  all  remonftrance-makers. 

Sganarel.  Therefore  I  do  not  fpeak  to  you,  hea¬ 
ven  forbid  it:  You  know  what  you  do;  and  if  you 
are  a  libertine,  you  have  your  reafons ;  but  there  are 
certain  little  impertinent  gentlemen  in  the  world, 
who  are  fo,  without  knowing  why  or  wherefore,  who 
fet  up  forfree-thinkers,  becaufe  they  think  it  becomes 
them  ;  and  had  I  a  matter  of  this  kind,  I  would  tell 
him  flatly  to  his  face,  does  it  becomeyou,  little  earth¬ 
worm,  little  fhrimp  as  you  are,  (I  fpeak  to  the  afoyre- 
faid  matter)  does  it  become  you,  to  make  a  jeft  of 
that,  which  all  mankind  revere?  Think  you,  becaufe 
you  are  a  man'  of  quality,  becaufe  you  have  a  fair 
well-curled  peruke,  a  feather  in  vour  hat,  a  well- 
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laced,  coat  and  flame-coloured  ribbons,  (it  is  not  you 
I  fpeak  to,  it  is  to  the  other)  think  you  I  fay,  that 
you  are  the  wifer  man  for  this,  that  you  fnould 
be  allowed  all  liberties,  and  no-body  fhould  dare  to 
give  you  your  own  for  it?  Learn  from  me,  who  am 
your  footman,  that  libertines  never  come  to  a  good 
end,  and  that - 

D,  John.  Hold  your  tongue. 

Sganarel.  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ? 

D.  John.  The  matter  is  to  tell  thee  that  a  certain 
beauty  has  got  my  heart,  and  that  captivated  by  her 
beauty,  I  followed  her  to  this  city. 

Sganarel.  And  are  you  under  no  apprehenfions. 
Sir,  about  the  death  of  the  governor  you  murdered 
•fix  months  ago? 

D.  John.  Why  need  I  be  under  the  lealt  appre- 
heniions?  Did  net  I  kill  him  fairly? 

Sganarel.  To  be  fure  you  did,  and  he  would  be 
in  the  wrong  to  complain. 

D.  John.  I  was  freely  pardoned  for  this  affair. 

Sganarel.  Yes,  but  this  pardon  does  not  perhaps 
ftifle  the  refentments  of  relations  and  friends,  and — 

D.  John.  Poh  !  let  us  always  think  of  what  can 
give  us  pleafure,  but  never  of  the  ill  that  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  us.  The  perfon  I  fpeak  to  you  of,  is  a  young 
creature  promifed  in  marriage,  the  moft  agreeable  I 
ever  faw,  who  was  brought  hither  by  the  man  fhe 
is  to  marry;  and  I  fortunately  fell  in  with  this  pair 
of  lovers  in  my  way,  three  or  four  days  before  they  fc,t 
out  on  their  journey,  I  never  faw  people  fo  fatif- 
fied  with  each  other,  and  difeover  fo  much  love.  The 
vifible  tendernefs  of  their  mutual  paffion  gave  me  e- 
motion;  I  was  ftruck  to  the  heart,  and  my  love  be¬ 
gun  by  jealoufy.  Yes,  I  could  not  at  firfl.  view  en¬ 
dure  to  fee  them  fo  happy  together,  refentment  kind- 
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ted  defire  in  me;  and  I  conceived  it  an  extreme  plea* 
fure  to  difturb  their  good  agreement,  and  break  that 
union,  the  delicacy  of  which  fo  offended  my  mind; 
but  hitherto  all  my  attempts  have  been  fruitlefs,  and  I 
have  recourfe  to  the  laft  remedy ;  this  intended  fpoufe 
is  to  regale  his  miflrefs  to-day,  with  the  diverfion  of 
going  upon  the  water.  Without  telling  you  the  leall 
about  it,  every  thing  is  prepared  to  gratify  my  paffion, 
and  I  have  a  fmall  veffel,  and  men,  by  whom  I  can 
eafily  carry  off  the  fair. 

Sganarel.  Ah  !  Sir - 

D.  John.  What? 

Sganarel.  You  have  done  very  right,  and  you  take 
things  in  the  right  fenfe.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
world  like  making  one’s  felf  eafy. 

D.  John.  Prepare  therefore  to  go  along  with  me, 
and  do  you  yourfeif  take  care  to  bring  all  my  arms, 
that — [Sees  Donna  Elvira.]  Oh!  moll  unfortu¬ 
nate  meeting!  Why  didfl:  thou  not  tell  me,  villain, 
that  Ihe  was  here  in  perfon, 

Sganarel.  Sir,  you  did  not  fo  much  as  afk  me. 

D.  John.  Is  {lie  mad  not  to  have  changed  her 
drefs,  and  to  come  here  in  her  riding  habit  ? 

SCENE  III. 

S.  ELVIRA,  D.  JOHN,  SGANARE  L. 


D,  E  L  VI  R  A. 

'ILL  you  dome  the  favour,  Don  John,  to 
pleafe  to  know  me,  and  may  I  hope  at  leaf!, 
you  will  vouchfafe  to  turn  your  eyes  towards  me? 

D.  John.  I  am  furprifed,  madam,  I  muff  own, 
and  did  not  expett  you  here. 

D.  Elvira.  Yes,  I  fee  very  well  you  did  not  ex- 
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pe£i  me  here,  and  that  you  are  in  truth  furprized,  bu'; 
in  a  quite  different  way  from  what  I  expended,  and 
the  manner  in  which  you  appear  fo,  fully  perfuades 
"lie  of  what  I  would  not  give  credit  to.  I  admire  at 
my  fimplicity,  and  the  weaknefs  of  my  heart,  in. 
doubting  of  that  treachery,  which  fo  many  appear¬ 
ances  might  have  confirmed  me  in.  I  was  harmlefa 
enough,  I  confefs,  or  rather  foolifli  enough,  to  be 
willing  to  deceive  myfelf,  and  to  take  pains  to  belye 
my  eyes  and  my  judgment.  I  fought  for  reafons  to 
excufe  to  my  paffion  that  abatement  of  love  I  difcover- 
ed  in  you  and  I  purpofely  forged  a  hundred  juft 
occasions  for  fo  hafty  a  departure,  to  juftify  the  crime 
my  reafon  accufed  you  of.  All  that  my  juft  fufpi- 
cions  could  daily  fay  to  me  was  vain,  I  rejected  their 
voice  which  reprefented  you  to  me  as  a  criminal, 
and  I  hearkened  with  pleafure  to  a  thoufand  ridicu¬ 
lous  chimeras,  which  painted  you  to  my  heart  as  in¬ 
nocent:  but  in  fhort,  this  meeting  undeceives  me, 
and  the  look  you  received  me  with,  informs  me  of 
much  more  than  I  would  ever  have  defired  to  have 
known.  I  fhall  be  glad,  neverthelefs,  to  hear  from 
your  own  mouth  the  reafons  for  your  departure. 
Pray,  fpeak,  Don  John,  let  us  fee  with  what  an  air 
you  can  juftify  yourfelf. 

D.  John.  Madam,  here  is  Sganarel  knows  why  1 
came  awav. 

j 

Sganarel  whifpering  Don  John.jJ  I,  Sir!  withfub- 
miilion,  1  am  quite  ignorant  of  it. 

D.  Elvira.  "Well,  Sganarel,  fpeak..  No  matter 
frcm  whofe  mouth  I  hear  his  reafons. 

D.  John  making  figns  to  Sganarel  to  come  near 
him.]  Come  tell  the  lady  then. 

Sganarel  whifpering  Don  John  ]  What  would 
you  have  me  fir/  ? 
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D.  Elvira.  Come  hither,  fince  he  wHl  have  it  fo, 
and  tell  me  what  was  the  reafon  of  his  fudden  de¬ 
parture. 

D.  John.  Will  not  you  anfwer? 

Sganarel  whifpering  Don  John. J  I  have  nothing- 
to  anfwer.  You  joke  with  your  humble  fervant. 

D.  John.  Will  you  anfwer,  I  fay? 

Sganarel.  Madam1 - 

D.  Elvira.  What? 

Sganarel  turning  towards  his  mafter.J  Sir — - 

D.  John  threatning  him. J  If — - — 

Sganarel.  Madam,  the  conquerors,  Alexander 
and  the  other  worlds,  are  the  caufeof  our  departure; 
that  is  all  I  can  fay,  Sir. 

D.  Elvira.  Pray,  Don  John,  clear  up  thefe 
pretty  myfteries. 

D.  John.  Madam,  to  fay  the  truth - 

D.  Elvira.  Fy!  How  poorly  do  you  go  about  to 
defend  yqurfelf  for  a  man  who  is  a  courtier,  and  who 
fhouldbe  acquainted  with  thefe  fort  of  things!  I  real¬ 
ly  pity  you,  to  fee  you  in  that  confufion;  why  dc 
not  you  arm  your  front  with  a  noble  impudence  ? 
Why  do  not  you  fw.ear  that  you  ftiil  entertain  the 
fame  fentiments  far  me,  that  you  love  me  eternally 
withan  unparalleled  affection,  and  that  it  is  impoflible 
for  any  thing  but  death  to  rend  me  from  you  ?  Why 
do  not  you  tell  me  that  affairs  of  the  utmoft  con- 
fequence  obliged  you  to  fet  out,  without  giving  me 
noticeofit,  that,  much  againfc  your  will,  you  mud  flay 
here  for  feme  time,  and  that  I  need  only  to  return 
from  whence  I  came,  allured  that  you  will  follow  me 
as  foon  as  poffible?  That  it  is  certain  you  are  impa¬ 
tient  lobe  with  me  again,  and  that,  feparated  from 
me,  you  fuffer  what  the  body  does  when  feparated 
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from  the  foul?  You  fhould  defend  yourfelf  in  tins' 
manner,  and  not  be  fo  abafhed  as  you  now  are. 

D.  John.  I  own  to  you,  madam,  I  have  not  the 
talent  of  diffimulation,  and  that  my  heart  is  fincere. 
I  will  not  tell  you  that  I  have  ftill  the  fame  fenti- 
ments  for  you,  and  that  I  am  impatient  to  rejoin  you, 
fince  it  is  certain,  in  reality,  that  I  only  came  away 
to  avoid  you ;  not  for  the  reafons  that  you  may  i- 
magine,  but  through  a  pure  motive  of  confcience, 
and  becaufe  I  could  not  think  I  could  live  any  long¬ 
er  with  you  without  fin.  I  have  hadfome  fcruples,. 
madam,  and  opened  the  eyes  of  my  mind  upon  what 
I  was  doing.  I  reflected  that  to  marry  you,  I  forc¬ 
ed  you  from  the  cloifter  of  a  convent,  that  you  have 
broken  your  vows  which  engaged  you  another  way, 
and  that  heaven  is  very  jealous  of  thofekind  of  things. 
I  was  feized  with  repentance,  and  feared  the  wrath 
of  heaven.  I  thought  our  marriage  was  only  adul¬ 
tery  in  difguife,  and  that  it  would  bring  down  fome 
calamity  upon  us  from  above,  and  that,  in  fhort,  I 
ought  to  endeavour  to  lay  all  thoughts  of  you  afide, 
and  to  give  you  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  your 
former  bonds.  Would  you  madam,  oppofe  fo  holy 
a  refolution,  and  have  me  by  retaining  you,  expofe 
myfelf  to  the  vengeance  of  heaven?  That  by - 

D.  Elvira.  Oh  !  bafe  wretch  !  now  do  I  know  thee 
thoroughly,  and  to  my  misfortune  I  know  thee  when 
it  is  too  late,  and  when  this  knowlege  can  only  ferve 
to  render  me  defperate;  but  know,  thy  crime  will 
not  remain  unpunifhed:  and  that  that  heaven  thou 
dareft  to  mock,  will  revenge  thy  wickednefs. 

D.  Jchn.  Madam - 

D.  Elvira.  All  you  can  now  fay  will  be  to  no  pur- 
pofe,  and  I  even  accufe  myfelf  for  having  heard  tco 
much  already.  Ic  is  a  meannefs  too  far  to  explain 
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what  tends  to  our  difgrace,  and  upon  fuch  fubjefts 
a  noble  fpirit  fhouldfix  its  refolution  at  the  firft  word. 
Expect  not  that  I  will  exclaim  again!!  thee  in  re¬ 
proaches  and  opprobrious  language;  no,  no,  I  have 
no  fury  to  fpend  in  vain  words,  but  all  my  heat  i9 
refervedfor  vengeance.  I  tell  thee  again,  that  hea¬ 
ven  will  punifli  thee,  perfidious  man,  for  the  injury 
thou  deft  me;  and  if  thou  feareft  nothing  that  hea¬ 
ven  can  do,  atleaft  be  afraid  of  what  an  injured  wo¬ 
man  can  do  in  her  wrath. 


SCENE  V. 


D\  JOHN,  S  G  A  N  A  R  E  L. 

sganarel  afide. 

IF  ever  remorfe  could  feize  him - 

D.  John  after  fome  paufe.]  Come  along,  let 
us  think  of  the  execution  of  our  amorous  enterprize. 

Sganarel  alone. J  Oh!  what  a  devil  of  a  mafter 
am  1  obliged  to  ferve ! 


A  C  T  II.  S  C  E  N  E  I. 


CHARLOTTA,  PIERROT. 


CHARLOTTA. 


AU  weer  theer,  Pierrot,  in  the  vera  nick  of 


§  time. 

Pierrot.  S’bobs,they  v/ere  vera  near  being  drawnd- 
ed,  both  of  ’urn. 

Charlotta.  Was  it  the  greit  ftorm  o’  v.’aind  this 
morn,  that  o’orfet  ’um  in  the  feea? 
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Pierrot.  Eye,  marry,  Char'otta,  I’fe  tell  the  ant- 
right  haw  it  feli  aut;  for,  as  the  saying  iz,  I  z.uw 
5um  ferft,  ferft  I  zaw  ’urn,  Soa  in  lhort,  I  was  o’  th’ 
feea  fide,  I  and  fat  Lucas,  and  we  were  a  pi  eying  the 
roague  together,  \vi’  clods  o’  yeartb,  that  we  threw 
at  tvon  another’s  heids,  for  yaw  vara  weel  known, 
fat  Lucas  loves  to  pley  the  roague,  andlfum.timesp.ley 
the  roague  too.  Soa  as  we  were  pleyir.g  the  roague,. 
fens  we  rauft  e’en  pley  the  roague,  Ipareeaveda  greit 
difiance  off,  fumthing  that  fterred  in  the  weter,  and 
it  came  bobbing  tawards  us.  I  locked  fieedfaftly  at 
it,  and  belive  au’  of  a  fudden  I  faa  that  I  faa  noathing 
moor.  Whew!  Lucas,  fays  I,  I  think thear are  two 
men  a  fwimming  dawn  thear.  Pooa,  fays  he,  yaw 
eyn  are  net  fellows,  yaw  eyn  are  dazzled.  By  the 
mefs,  fays  I,  my  eyn  are  not  dazzled,  they  are  men, 
Noa,  noa,  fays  he  to  me,  you  are  pur- blind.  I  hou’d 
a  wager,  fays  I,  that  I  be  not  pur-blind,  fays  I,  and 
that  they  are  two  men,  fays  I,  that  are  fwimming 
flreight  hither,  fays  I.  By  my  trath,  fays  he,  I  hould' 
a  wager  they  are  not.  Weell,  cum  on,  fays  I,  will 
yau  hould  ten-pence  on  it?  Indeed  will  1,  fays  be^ 
and  to  fhow  thee,  thear’s  the  muny  dawn  o’  the  nail, 
fays  he.  I  was  neather  fool,  nar  fool-hardy,  dawn 
comes  I  bouldly  upo’  the  graund,  with  fowr  filver 
pennys,  and  fix  pen’orth  o’  ha’pence,  as  freely,  by’f 
lady,  as  if  I  had  drank  a  mug  o’  beer:  for  I  am  vara 
venterfome,  and  go  on  helter-ficelter.  I  knew  what 
I  dud,  hawfomever,  for  au’  my  boudnefs.  Soa  we 
had  but  e’en  juft  leayed  the  wager,  but  we  faa  the 
two  men  vara  pleanly,  who  made  figns  to  us  to  cum 
and  fetch  ’um,  and  I  fnatches  up  the  fteaks.  Cum, 
Lucas,  fays  I,  yaw  feen  pleanly  that  they  cawe  us;, 
let  us  goa  off  hand  and  feave  ’um.  Noa,  fays  he, 
they  made  me  loafe.  Then  had  we  fuch  a  to-doo, 
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that  at  laft,  to  meak  fhorton  it,  I  preichetl  foa  much.' 
to  him,  that  we  gat  into  a  booat,  and  then  I  mead 
foa  much  wark,  that  I  gat  ’um  auto’  weter,  and  then; 

I  carried  ’um  hoame  to  the  fire,  and  then  they  Grip¬ 
ped  ’umfells  ftark  neaked  to  dry  ’umfells,.  and  foa  then 
thear  comes  two  moor  o’  the  feame  cumpany,  who- 
weer  feaved  boath  togither  quite  alone,  and  foa  then 
comes  Mathurina,  and  one  of  ’um  had  a  flreeps-eye 
tawards  her.  Soa  I  have  toald  you  how  every  thing 
happened. 

Chadotta.  Dad  not  yaw  fay,  Pierrot,  that  one  of 
’um  was  a  great  deal  handfomer  than  t’others? 

Pierrot.  Eye,  he  is  the  matter,  he  maun  be  fome 
gr-eif,  greit  men  to  be  feur,  for  he’as  gould  on  his 
cloas,  from  top  to  bottom,  and  his  farvants  aregen- 
tlefokes  ’umfells,  and  for  aw  his  bein  a  greit  mon,  i’ 
fakes  he  had  bin  drawned,  if  I  had  nothin  theer. 

Charlotta.  Say  you  foa  ? 

Pierrot.  Oh!  by  our  Lakin,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  us,  he — 

Charlotta.  Is  he  ftiil  at  vaur  haufe  ftark  neaked, 
Pierrot  ? 

Pierrot.  Noa,  noa,  they  aw  put  on  their  cloas  a- 
gean  befoor  us.  Marcy  on  me,  I  never  faw  any  o’ 
thefe  folks  drefs  ’umfells  before ;  what  a  parcel  o’  fid¬ 
dle-faddle  things  thefe  courtiers  wear!  I  fhouM  lofe 
my  fel  in  ’um,  for  my  part,  and  I  was  ameazed  to  fee 
’um.  Marry,  Charlotta,  they  had  heare  which  does 
not  ftick  to  their  heads,  and  they  putt  it  on  like  a 
heuge  cap  of  unfpunflax.  They  had  farks  with  fleeves 
that  thau  and  I  might  get  into.  Inftead  of  breeches, 
fheyhadawardrobeaslargeasafack.  Inftead  of  doublets 
they  had  littletiny  waiftcoats  that  do  nat  reach  to  their 
breech;  and  inftead  o’  bands,  a  greit  neck-hankerchi", 
wi’  four  large  tufts  o’  linnen  hanging  dawn  o’  their 
breads.  They  had  bands  about  their  wrifts  tco,  and 
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great  raunds  o’  leace  about  their  legs,  and  arming  aw 
this  fo  mony  ribbons,  fo  mony  ribbons,  that  its  horn¬ 
ing  fhame.  There  is  nought  about  ’um,  e’en  fo 
much  as  their  fhoon,  but  what  is  fluffed  wi’  um  fro’’, 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  they  are  made  after  fuch  a 
fafhion.  I  fhould  break  my  neck  in  ’um. 

Charlotta.  I’  fakins,  Pierrot,  I  think  1  mun  go- 
fee  ’um. 

Pierrot.  Oh!  harkthee,  Charlotta,  flay  a.  little  ferft,. 
I  have  fomething  elz  to  tell  thee. 

Charlotta.  W eel,  tell  me,,  what  is  it? 

Pierrot.  Doff  fee,  Charlotta,  I  mon,  as  the  fawing~ 
is,  break  my  mind  to  thee.  I  am  in  love  wi’  ye, 
yaw  known  it  vara  weel,  I  am  for  us  being  marry* 
ed  togither, but  s’boddikins,  lam  nat  pleafed  wi’  ye. 

Charlotta.  Haw?  what  is  the  matter  then  ? 

Pierrot.  The  matter  is  yau  vexn  my  varaheart,in< 
good  deed. 

Charlotta.  Haw  foa  l 

Pierrot.  Feath  yaw  do  not  love  me. 

Charlotta.  Hoh !  hoh!  Is  that  aw? 

Pierrot.  Eye,  that  is  aw,  and  enough  too,  o’  my 
confcience. 

Charlotta.  Lawd,  Pierrot,  yaw awlas  fayn  the  feam 
thing  to  me. 

Pierrot.  I  awlas  faythe  feamthing  becaufe  it  awlas 
is  the  feam  thing;  an  if  it  were  not  awlas  the  feam 
thing,  I  would  not  always  fay  the  feam  thing. 

Charlotta.  But  what  mun  I  doo,  what  would  yaw 
ha  ? 

Pierrot.  Buddakins,  I  would  ha’  ye  love  me. 

Charlotta.  Whya,  doan’t  I  love  thee  ? 

Pierrot.  Nca,  yaw  doan’t  love  me,  and  for  aw  that 
I  doo  aw  I  con  to  mcake  ye.  Noa  offence,  I  buy 
sibhons  for  yaw  of  aw  the  pedlars  that  cum  about;  I 
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am  like  to  break  my  neck  in  climbing  birds- nefts  for 
ye,  I  meak  the  oud  fidler  play  for  yaw  when  your 
borthday  curas;  and  aw  this  is  noa  moor  than  if  I 
run  my  head  agean  the  wall :  It  is  neather  fear,  nor 
honeft,  do  ye  fee,  nat  to  love  foulk  that  loven  us. 

Charlotta.  Whya,  weell-a-day,  I  love  thee  tew. 

Pierrot.  Eye,  i’  fakes,  yaw  loven  me  heugely. 

Charlotta.  Haw  would  yaw  ha’  onedoo? 

Pierrot.  I  -would  ha’  ye  doo  as  foulk  doo,  whea 
foulk  are  in  love  to  fum  porpofe. 

Charlotta.  Whya,  doan’t  I  love  thee  to  fum  por¬ 
pofe  ? 

Pierrot.  Noa,  when  that  is  the  ceafe,  it  is  feen,. 
and  one  dos  a  thaufand little apifh  tricks  to  foulk  when 
one  loves  ’am  in  good  earnefL  Do  but  fee  fat  Tho- 
mafine,  haw  hoo’s  in  love  like  bewitched  with  young 
Robin;  hoo’s  awlas  about  him  to  pleague  him,  and 
hoo  newer  lets  him  aloane,  hoo’s  awlas  a  playing  him 
fum  unlucky  prank,  or  hits  him  a  rap  as  hoo  goas  by 
him ;  an  t’uther  day  as  be  was  fitting  on  a  jointftool, 
hoo  cums  and  whips  it  fro’  under  him,  and  dawn 
faws  he  at’s  foo  length,  upo’th’  graund.  S’flefh, 
foulk  don  thus  when  they  are  inlove:  butthau newer 
faift  a  word  to  me,  for  thy  part;  thau’rt  awlas  for  aw 
the  warld  like  a  log  of  wood,  and  Imu’d  goa  by  thee 
twenty  times,  andthau  newer  flurr  to  gi’  me  theleaft 
thump,  or  fay  the  leaf!  thing  to  me.  Zooks,  it  is, 
nat  weell  dun,  after  aw,  and  yaw  are  too  could  for 
foulk. 

Charlotta.  What  wu’n  yaw  ha’  me  doo  ?  It  is  my 
yumar,  and  I  connot  new  mak  it  my  fel. 

Pierrot.  Yumar  me  noa  yumar,  when  won  loves 
foulk,  won  avflas  gi’ s  fum  fmaw  inkling  on’t. 

Charlotta.  In  a  word,  I  love  thee  as  weell  as  I 
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eon,  and  if  that  diz  ne  pleafe  yau,  thau  maun  e’en 
love  fumbody  elz. 

Pierrot.  Why  tbear  na  tv,  did  net  I  fay  foa?  i’ 
fakes,  if  yau  loved  me,  yau  would  not  fay  that. 
Charlotta.  Why  dun  yaw  pleague  one  fo  ? 

Pierrot,  Ookers,  what  harm  doo  I  doo  ye?  no’ 
but  aft;  a  little  love  0’  ye. 

Charlotta.  W cell,  let  won  aloan  then,  and  do  not 
teaz  me  foa,  happen  it  may-xum  aw  at  wonce,  with- 
aut  thinking  on’t. 

Pierrot.  Shake  bonds  then,  Charlotta. 

Charlotta.  Weell,  thear.  [Gives  him  herhand.J 
Pierrot.  Promife  me  then,  that  yau’ll  ftrive  to  love 
me  moor. 

Charlotta.  I  will  doo  aw  I  con,  but  that  mun  cum 
of  it  fel.  Pierrot,  is  that  the  gentlemen? 

Pierrot.  Yai,  that  is  he. 

Charlotta.  Oh  !  J'ock-a-day,  haw  fine  he  is,  and 
what  pity’t  had  bin,  if  he’d  bin  drawn’d  ! 

Pierrot.  ITe  cum  agean  belive,  I’fe  goa  drink  a 
-mug  to  reafe  my  fpirits  a  little  after  my  fatigue. 

SCENE  II. 

DON  JOHN,  SCAN  At,  EL,  CHARLOTTA  at 
the  farther  part  of  the  Page. 

P.  JOHN, 

OU  R  enterprize  has  turned  very  baddy  out,  Sga* 
narel,  and  this  fudden  fquawlhas  overfetboth' 
our  fhip  and  profpedl  at  once  ;  but  to  fay  the  truth, 
the  country-wench  I  have  juft  parted  with,  repairs 
this  misfortune,  and  I  faw  fuch  charms  in  her,  as 
have  banifhed  the  vexation  the  ill  fuccefs  of  our  en¬ 
terprize  had  given  me.  This  heart  muft  not  efcape 
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3®e,  and  I  have  already  made  fuch  a  difpofition  that 
I  ihall  not  ugh  long  in  vain. 

Sganarel.  Indeed,  Sir,  you  very  much  furprize 
me.  We  have  fcarce  efcaped  the  danger  of  death,, 
and  inftead  of  thanking  heaven,  for  the  compafiion 
it  has  vouchfafed  to  have  of  us,  you  take  pains  afrefh 
to  draw  down  its  wrath  by  your  ufual  whims,  and 
your  amours — [Seeing  Don  John  lookangry.]  Peace, 
rafcal  as  you  are,  you  do  not  know  what  you  talk  of, 
and  my  mafter  knows  very  well  what  he  does.  Come. 

D.  John  fpying  Charlotta. J  Hah!  whence  comes 
this  other  country-girl?  Didyou  ever  fee  any  thing 
prettier,  and  tell  me,  doft  thou  not  think  this  as 
handfome  as  the  other? 

Sganarel.  Indeed  fhe  is.  [Afide.J  Another  new 
piece. 

D.  John  to  Charlotta.  J  How  much  I  am  delight¬ 
ed,  my  pretty  lafs,  to  meet  you  here!  What,  do  peo¬ 
ple  as  handfome  as  you  live  in  thefe  rural  places,  a- 
mong  rocks  and  trees? 

Charlotta.  Yes,  Sir. 

D.  John.  Do  you  belong  to  this  village? 

Charlotta.  Yes,  Sir. 

D.  John.  And  do  you  live  there? 

Charlotta.  Yes,  Sir. 

D.  John.  What  is  your  name! 

Charlotta.  Charlotta,  Sir,  at  your  fervice. 

D.  John.  What  a  beautiful  perfon  is  there!  What 
piercing  eyes  are  thofe! 

Charlotta.  You'makeme  blufh,  Sir. 

D.  John.  Oh!  do  not  be  afhamed  to  hear  what  is 
true.  What  fay  you,  Sganarel?  Can  anything  be 
more  beautiful?  Turn  about  a  little,  pray.  What  a 
fmefhape!  Hold  up  your  head  a  little,  pray;  what  3 
pretty  face  is  this!  Open  your  eyes  quite.  How- 
lovely  they  are!  Pray,  let  me  fee  your  teeth.  Oh! 
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how  pretty  theyare!  What  inviting  lips!  For  my  part* 
I  am  charmed,  I  never  faw  fo  beautiful  aperfon. 

Charlotta.  Sir,  you  are  pleafed  to  fay  foa,  and  I 
doant  know  whether  you  doant  banter  me. 

D.  John.  I  banter  you?  heaven  forbid,  I  love  you 
too  much  for  that,  and  I  fpeak  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart. 

Charlotta.  Iam  greatly  obliged  to  you,  if  it  isfoa.. 

D.  John.  You  are  not  in  the  lead  obliged  to  me 
for  any  thing  I  fay,  you  are  indebted  only  to  youc 
own  beauty  for  it. 

Charlotta.  Sir,  this  all  too  finely  faid  for  me,  and’ 
I  have  not  wit  enough  to  anfwer  you. 

D.  John.  Do  but  obferve  her  hands,  Sganarel. 

Charlotta.  Qi  dear  Sir,  they  areas  dirtyas  I'doant 
know  what. 

D.  John.  Oh!  why  do  you  fay  fo?  Pray  allow  me 
to  kifs  them,  for  they  are  the  prettieft  I  ever  faw. 

Charlotta.  You  do  me  too  much  honour.  Sir, and 
if  I  had  known  itjuftnow,  I  would  have  wafhcdthem. 

D.  John.  Pray  tell  me,  beautiful  Charlotta,  are 
you  married,  or  no? 

Charlotta.  Noa,  Sir,  but  I  am  to  be  ere  long,  to 
Pierrot,  our  neighbour  Simonetta’s  fon. 

D.  John.  Sure  fo  beautiful  a -creature  as  yeuwill 
never  take  a  fimple  country-clown  !  No,  »o,  it  is 
profaning  fo  much  beauty,  and  you  are  not  born  to 
live  in  a  village;  you  are  worthy  of  a  grander  flate; 
heaven,  which  very  well  knows  this,  has  conduced 
me  hither  on  purpofe  to  prevent  this  match,  and  do 
j.uflice  to  your  charms:  for  in  fhort,  pretty  Cbarlot- 
ta,  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart,  and  it  lhall  be  en¬ 
tirely  your  own  fault  if  I  do  not  carry  you  off  from 
this  fclitary  place,  and  put  you  in  the  condition  you 
deferve.  This  pafiion  is  indeed  very  fudden ;  but 
what  then,  it  is  your  beauty  is  the  caufe  of  it,  and 
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-©lie  loves  you  as  much  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as 
another  in  half  a  year. 

Charlotta.  Sir,  I  doant  know  haw  to  behavewhen 
you  talk.  I  am  very  well  pleafed  with  what  vou  fay, 
and  am  really  very  willing  to  believe  you;  but  I 
have  awlas  been  tould,  that  we  muft  never  believe 
the  gentlemen,  and  that  your  courtiers  are  wheed- 
lers,  who  mind  nothing  but  to  make  fools  of  young 
women. 

D.  John.  I  am  none  of  thofe  people. 

Sganarel  afide.J  He  fcorns  it. 

Charlotta.  Look  ye,  Sir,  there  is  noa  pleafure  in 
■being  impofed  upon,  I  am  a  poor  country  wench,  but 
I  e  deem  nothing  fo  much  as  honour;  fooner  would 
I  die,  than  be  robbed  of  rny  honour. 

D.  John.  Dear  Charlotta,  I  am  too  confcientious 
for  that,  and  would  rather  fufferthe  fevered;  punifh- 
ment  than  injure  fo  fweet  a  girl  as  you  are.  I  love 
you,  Charlotta,  irr  good  earned,  and  with  honour: 
and  to  let  you  fee  I  fpeak  truth,  allure  yourfelfl  have 
no  other  defign  but  to  marry  you.  Would  you  have 
a  greater  proof  of  it?  Here  am  I  ready,  whenever 
you  pleafe,  and  I  call  this  man  to  be  witnefs  of  the 
promife  I  make  you. 

Sganarel.  No,  no,  fear  nothing :  He  will  marry 
you  as  much  as  you  pleafe. 

D.  John.  Ah!  Charlotta,  I  plainly  fee  you  do 
net  as  yet  know  me;  you  do  me  wrong  to  judge  of 
me  by  others;  and  if  there  are  cheats  in  the  world, 
people  who  mind  nothing  fo  much  as  deceiving  young 
women,  you  ought  to  take  me  out  of  the  number, 
and  never  doubt  the  linceritv  of  mypadion;  and  be- 
fides,  your  beauty  is  a  fecurity  for  everything.  Per- 
fons  fo  handfonveas  you  need  fear  nothing;  and  for 
my  part,  I  preted  I  would  dab  myfelf  a  thoufand 
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times  to  the  heart,  had  I  the  lead  thought  of  pro¬ 
ving  unfaithful  to  you. 

Charlotta.  Marry,  I  know  net  whether  you  fpeak 
truth  or  no  5  but  you  make  one  believe  you. 

D.  John.  You  only  do  me  juftice  whenyou  believe 
me,  and  I  repeat  to  you  again  the  promife  I  have 
made  you.  Do  not  you  accept  it  ?  Arenot  you  wil¬ 
ling  to  marry  me? 

Charlotta.  If  my  aunt  agree  to  it,  you  are  certain 
of  my  confent. 

D.  John.  Give  me  your  hand  then  upon  it,  Char¬ 
lotta,  fmee  you  are  pleafed  to  agree  on  your  part. 

Charlotta,  But  however,  Sir,  pray  doant  deceive 
me,  it  would  be  a  fin ;  and  you  fee  I  engage  here, 
very  faithfully. 

D.  John.  How!  are  you  dill  dubious  of  my  fin- 
cerity?  Would  you  have  me  fwear  the  mod  execra¬ 
ble  oaths?  may  heaven - 

Charlotta.  I  believe  you,  therefore  do  not  fwear. 
D.  John.  Giveme  one  little kifs  then,  as  a  pledge 
of  your  promife. 

Charlotta.  Nay,  Sir,  day  till  I  am  your  wife,  and 
then  I  will  kifs  you  as  much  as  you  chufe. 

D  John.  Well,  juft  what  you  pleafe,  beautiful 
Charlotta,  only  give  me  your  hand,  and  let  me,  by 
a  thoufand  kides,  fhew  you  how  much  I  love  you. 

SCENE  III. 

DON  JOHN,  SGANAREE,  TIERROT,  CHAR¬ 
LOTTA. 

Pierrot  pu  fifing  away  Don  John  as  he  is  kiffingl 
Charlotta’s  hand 

STOP  a  little,  Sir,  an  yau  pleafe,  yau’re  too  hot, 
yau  mayn  get  a  purify. 
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D.  John  pufhing  Pierrot  again  very  hard.]  What 
does  this  impertinent  rafcal  mean,  by  coming  here? 

Pierrot  placing  himfelf  between  D.  John  and 
Charlotta. J  I  fay  yau  mon  hou’d,  and  yau  monnat 
kifs  our  wives  that  are  to  be. 

D.  John  ftill  pufhing  him.  [Duce  take  the  clown  ! 

Pierrot.  S’blews,  yau  monnat  pufh  foulk  foa. 

Charlotta  catching  Pierrot  by  the  arm.J  Let  him 
aloan,  Pierrot. 

Pierrot.  Haw,  let  him  aloan?  I  will  nat  let  him 
aloan. 

D.  John.  Hah! 

Pierrot.  Flefh,  becaufe  yau’re  a  gentilmon,  yau 
cum  beer  to  kifs  our  wives  under  aur  noazes,  goa 
and  kifs  yaur  own  wife. 

D.  John.  Softly. 

Pierrot.  And  foa,  foa,  agein.  [Don  John  gives 
him  a  box  o’  the  ear.J  Ookers,  doan’t  ftraike  me. 
[another.]  Ats  fifh  1  [another. J  S’bud  and  guts,  it 
ifn’t  fair  to  beat  foulk;  is  this  the  way  you  reward 
me  forfaving  yau  from  being  drawned? 

Charlotta.  Doan’t  be  angry,  Pierrot. 

Pierrot.  1  will  be  angry,  and  thau’rt  a  mean  flut 
to  let  him  wheedle  thee. 

;  Charlotta.  Oh!  Pierrot,  it  isn’t  as  yau  thinkn. 
This  gentilmon  will  marry  me,  and  yau  fhould  nat 
be  in  a  paffion. 

Pierrot.  Haw?  Ftrath  tbaur’t  promifed  to  me. 

Charlotta.  That  makes  noa  matter,  Pierrot,  if  yau 
lovn  me,  fhould  ye  nat  be  glad  that  I  am  made  a  la¬ 
dy  ? 

Pier  rot.  Wauns,  noa,  Pfe  as  foon  fee  theehang- 
j  ed,  as  fee  thee  gi’n -to  anuther. 

Charlotta.  Goa,  goa,  Pierrot,  doant  be  uneafy;  if 
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I’m  made  a  lady,  I’fe  gi’  thee  fumthing,  and  than 
fhault  ferve  aur  houfe  wi’  butter  and  cheefe. 

Pierrot.  ’Sblews,  ife  newer  farve  ye  wi’  any  thing 
an  yau  would  pay  me  twice  as  much.  What,  don 
yau  mind  what  he  fays  then  ?  Mefs,  an  I’d  known 
that  juft  naw,  ife  ha’  ta’en  greit  ceare  haw  I  had  ta’en 
him  aut  o’  th’  weter,  and  I’d  ha’  g’in  him  a  good 
rap  o’  th’  heid  wi’  my  oar. 

D.  John  coming  up  to  Pierrot,  to  ftrike  him.] 
What  do  you  fay  ? 

Pierrot  getting  behind  Charlotta,]  Wawns,  I  fear 
noa  mon. 

D.  John  coming  towards  him.]  Let  me  come  up 
with  you. 

Pierrot  fteps  o’ t’other  fide  o’  Charlotta.  [I  doan  t 
care  what  yau  doo. 

D.  John  running  after  Pierrot.]  "We  fhall  try 
that. 

Pierrot  faving  himfelf  ftill  behind  Charlotta.j  I’a 
feen  monya  mon  as  good  as  yau. 

D.  John.  Hey!  hey! 

Sganarel.  It  is  a  pity  to  meddle  with  the  poor  fel¬ 
low,  pray  do  not  touch  him,  Sir.  [placing  himfelf  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Don  John]  [to  Pierrot.]  Harkee, 
my  honeft  lad,  move  off,  and  do  not  talk  to  him. 

Pierrot  palling  before  Sganarel,  and  lookingfierce 
at  Don  John.]  I  will  talk  to  him. 

D.  John  lifts  up  his  hand  to  give  Pierrot  a  blow, 
who  ducks  down  hishead,  and  Sganarel  receives  it.] 
Ave,  I  fhall  teach  you. 

Sganarel  looking  at  Pierrot.]  Duce  take  the  pup- 

py- 

D.  John  to  Sganarel.]  That  is  a  recompence  ior 
thy  being  fo  charitable  to  him. 

Pierrot.  ’Igeorge,  ife  goa  tell  her  aunt  aw  theas 
fine  dooir.gs. 
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SCENE  IV. 


DON  JOHN,  CHARLOTTA,  SGANAREL. 

D.  J  oh  N  to  Charlotta. 

WHEN  I  am  poflefTed  of  yon,  I  fhall  be  the 
happieft  of  men,  and  I  would  not  change 
my  ftate  for  the  world.  We  fhall — 

SCENE  V. 

DON  JOHN,  M  A  T  H  U  R  I  N  A,  CHARLOTTA, 
SGANAREL. 


Sganarel  perceiving  Mathurina, 

O  fo. 

Mathurina  to  Don  John.]  Ser,  what  are  yau 
dooing  thear  wi’  Charlotta,  are  yau  coorting  her  too  ? 

D.  John  afide  to  Mathurina.]  I  courting  her! 
no,  on  the  contrary,  fhe  wants  to  marry  me,  and  I 
told  her  I  was  engaged  to  you. 

Charlotta  to  Don  John.]  What  does  Mathurina 
want  wi’  ye? 

D.  John  afide  to  Charlotta.]  She  is  jealous  at  my 
t  talking  with  you,  and  wants  me  to  marry  her;  but 
I  tell  her,  that  I  will  not  have  her,  but  you. 

Mathurina.  What,  Charlotta - 

( i, 

j-  D.  John  afide  to  Mathurina.]  Every  thing  you 
can  fay  to  her  is  to  no  purpofe,  fhe  has  jook  this  in- 
,  to  her  head. 

Charlotta.  What  then,  Mathurina - 

.  D.  John  afide  to  Charlotta.  It  is  needlefs  to  talk 
to  her,  you  will  never  get  this  whim  outof  her  head. 

Mathurina.  Would  yau - 

Vol.  III.  G 
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D.  John  afide  to  Mathurina.]  It  is  impoffiBle  to 
bring  her  to  reafon. 

Charlotta.  Ifhould.be — 

D.  John  afide  to  Charlotta. ]  She  is  the  moftob* 
ftinate  creature  i  ever  faw. 

Mathurina,  Truly — 

D,  John  afide  to  Mathurina  ]Do  not  talk  to  her, 
ihe  is  a  fool. 

Charlotta.  I  think — 

D.  John  afide  to  Charlotta. ]  Let  her  alone,  fheis 
a  filly  hufTey. 

Mathurina.  No,  no,  I  muft  talk  to  her. 

Charlotta.  I  will  know  fome  of  her  reafons. 

Mathurina.  "What — 

D.  John  afide  to  Mathurina.]  I  hold  you  a  wager 
fhe  will, tell  you  that  1  have  promifed  to  marry  her. 

Charlotta.  I — 

B.  John  afide  to  Charlotta.]  A  wager  with  you 
that  fhe  hands  to  it,  that  I  have  promifed  her  mar¬ 
riage. 

Mathurina.  Hark’ee  Charlotta,  its  nat  right  to 
meddle  with  other  foulks  bargains. 

Charlotta,  It  isn't  benefit,  Mathurina,  to  be  jea¬ 
lous  becaufe  the  gentiimon  talks  to  me. 

Mathurina.  The  gentlemou  faw  me  ferft. 

.Charlotta.  If  he  faw  thee  ferft,  be  faw  me  fecontl,! 
rrd  has  promifed  to  marry  me. 

D.  John  afide  to  Mathurina.  j]  You  fee  I  have  net 
been  deceived. 

Mathurina  to  Charlotta.]  Yer  humble  fervant,  it 
was  me,  and  not  yau  he  promifed  to  marry.  . 

D.  John  afide  to  Charlotta.]  That  is  juft  what  Ir 
told  yout 

Charlotta.  Put  your  ftiams  upon  others,  pray,  not 
upon  me,  it  was  me  hepromifed  to  marry,  I  tell  you. 

Mathurina.  Yau  joke  with  foulk;  it  wasme,  I  fay. 
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Charlotta.  Here  is  the  perfon  can  tell  you, whether 
I  am  in  the  right. 

Mathurina.  Here  is  the  perfon  can  give  me  the 
lie,  if  Idoan’t  fay  true. 

Charlotta.  Did  yau  really  promife  to  take  her  for 
your  wife,  Ser? 

D.  John  afide  to  Charlotta.]  You  jeft,  fure. 

Mathurina.  Is  it  true,  Ser,  that  yau’ve  promifed 
to  marry  her  ? 

D.John  afide  to  Mathurina.]  How  can  you  think 
fo? 

Charlotta.  Yau  fee  fne  affirms  it. 

D.  John  afide  to  Charlotta.]  Never  mind  her. 

Mathurina.  Yau  are  witnefs  haw  Hi e  avers  it. 

'  D.  John  afide  to  Mathurina.]  Pay  no  attention 
to  what  flie  fays. 

Charlotta.  No,  no,  we  m*uft  know  the  truth. 

J  Mathurina.  The  matter  mun  be  decided. 

Charlotta.  Yes,  Mathurina,  I’d  have  the  gentil- 
mon  to  fhew  yau  yaur  miftake. 

Mathurina.  Yes,  Charlotta,  I’d  have  the  gentil- 
mon  (hew  haw  yau’re  baulked. 

Charlotta.  Ser,  plcafe  to  decide  the  quarrel. 

Mathurina,  End  our  difpute.  Sir. 

Charlotta  to  Mathurina.]  Yau’llfee. 

Mathurina  to  Charlotta.]  Sau’ll  fee  too. 

Charlotta  to  D.  John.]  Say. 

Mathurina  to  D  John.]  Speak. 

D.  John.  What  would  you  have  me  fay?  Both 
of  you  fay  I  have  promifed  to  marry  you.  Do  not 
each  of  you  know  the  whole  of  this  affair,  without 
any  neceffity  of  faying  any  thing  more  ?  Whyfhould 
you  oblige  me  to  tell  you  fo  again  ?  Has  not  theper- 
ron  I  have  really  promifed  myfelf  to,  reafon  fufficient 
Ivithin  herfelf,  to  laugh  at  what  the  other  fays  j  and 
"  G  2 
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fhould  fhe  make  herfelf  in  the  leaftuneafy,  provided 
I  makegood  my  promife?  Difcourfes  do  not  at  all 
forward  affairs,  we  muft  a£l  and  not  talk,  and  fadts 
decide  much  fooner  than  words.  Therefore  that  is 
the  only  way  I  (hall  reconcile  you,  and  you  will  fee, 
when  1  come  to  marry,  which  of  you  has  my  heart, 
[[afide  to  Mathurina. J  Never  mind  what  fire  fays, 
[afide  to  Charlotta.]  Let  her  flatter  herfelf  in  her 
own  imagination,  [afide.to  Mathurina.]  I  adore  you. 
[afide  to  Charlotta.]  I.am  entirely  yours,  [[afide  to 
Mathurina.]  When  your  face  is  prefent  every  one 
elfe  is  ugly,  [afide  to  Charlotta.]  When  one  has 
once  feen  you,  there  is  no  enduring  of  others,  [a- 
loud  to  both.]  I  have  a  trifling  order  to  deliver.  I 
fhall  be  with  you  again  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 


SCENE  VI. 


CHARLOTTA,  MATHUEXNA,  SGANAREL. 

Charlotta  to  Mathurina. 

OU  may  fay  what  you  will,  but  I  am  the 


perfon  he  will  marry. 


Mathurina  to  Charlotta.]  He  loves  me  bell:. 
Sganarel  flopping  Charlottaand  Mathurina. [j  Ah  ! 
Poor  girls,  I  pity  your  innocence,  and  cannot  bear 
to  fee  you  run  heedlefly  to  your  own  deflruftion. 
Believe  me  both,  and  do  not  be  impofedupon  by  the 
ftcries  he  tells.you.,  but  remain  in  your  own  village. 
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SCENE  VII. 

BON  JOHN,  CHAR  LOTT  A,  MATHURJNAi 
S  G  A  N  A  R  E  L. 

d.  john  at  the  farther  part  of  the  ftage,  afide.J 

I  Wonder  what  is  the  reafan  that  Sganarel  does 
not  follow'  me. 

Sganarel.  There  is  not  a  greater  villain  in  the 
world  than  my  mailer,  he  only  defigns  to  debauch 
you,  as  he  has  feveral  others ;  he  marries  every  one 
he  can  lay  his  hands  on,  and — [feeing  Don  John, 3 
It  is  falfe,  and  whoever  may  tell  you  this, you  fhould 
tell  him  he  lies.  My  mailer  never  debauched  any  one, 
he  is  not  a  villain,  nor  doss  he  marry  every  one  Ire 
can  lay  his  hands  on;  in  fhort,  he  has  not  the  lead 
defign  to  deceive  you.  Oh!  flay,  here  he  is,  a  Ik  him 
rather. 

D.  John  looking  at  Sganarel'.]  Yes. 

Sganarel.  Sir,  as  the  world  is  full  of  fcandal,  I 
■  do  things  by  way  of  prevention,  and  I  was  telling 
them  that  if  any  body  ihould  fay  any  harm  of  you, 
they  Ihould  be  fure  not  to  believe  him,  and  not  fail 
to  tell  him  he  lied, 

D.  John.  Sganarel. 

Sganarel  to  Charlotta  and  Mathurina.]  Yes,  my, 
mailer,  I  will  warrant  you,  is  a  man  of  honour. 

D.  John.  Hem  f 

Sganarel.  They  are  fcandalous  fellows.. 
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SCENE  VIII. 

D.  J  0  H  N,  R  A  M  E  E,  C  H  A  R  L  0  T  T  A,  M  At 
THURINA,  SGANAREL. 

Ramee  whifpering  D.  John. 

5  Am  come  to  let  you  know,  Sir,  that  it  will  he 
dangerous  for  you  to  remain  here  any  longer. 

JD.  John.  Howfo? 

Piamee.  Twelve  men  on  horfeback  are  in  fearch 
of  you,  who  will  be  here  immediately,  I  do  not 
know  by  what  means  they  can  have  followed  you; 
but  I  have  learned  this  news  from  a  country-fellow 
of  whom  they  enquired,  and  to  whom  they  defcribed 
you.  The  affair  preffes,  and  the  fooner  you  can  go 
hence,  the  better  it  will  be. 

D.  John  to  Charlotta  and  Mathurina.J  An  ur» 
gent  affair  obliges  me  to  leave  this  place,  but  I  de- 
fire  you  would  remember  the  promife  I  made  you, 
and  depend  upon  it  you  fhall  hear  from  me  before  - 
to-morrow  evening,  [to  Sganarel.J  As  the  match 
is  unequal,  we  muff;  ufe  ftratagein ;  and  dextroufly 
to  ^lude  the  mifehief  that  purfues  me,  I  will  have 

you  put  on  my  cloaths,  and  I - 

Sganarel,  A  pretty  jeft,  Sir,  to  expofe  me  to  be 

killed  in  your  cloaths,  and - 

D.  John.  Come,  quick, ycuaretoo  much  honour¬ 
ed,  and  happy  the  fervant  who  can  arrive  at  the  glory 
of  lofing  his  own  life,  for  the  fafety  of  that  of  his 
mailer. 

Sganarel.  Thank  you  for  the  honour,  [alone.] 
Since  death  is  in  the  cafe,  grant,  kind  heaven!  that 
I  may  not  be  taken  for  him  whofe  habit  I  put  on. 
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ACT  III.  SCENE  I. 

don  john  in  a  country-habit, 
sganarel  drefled  as  a  phyfician. 

SGANAHE L . 

NOW,  Sir,  I  think  we  are  both  difguifed  to  a 
wonder,  and  vou  muff  confefs  me  to  be  in 

-r*-  *  '  * 

the  right.  Your  firft  defig.n  was  very  improper,  and 
this  conceals  us  much  better. 

D.  John.  Indeed  thou  art  very  well,  and  I  can¬ 
not  conceive  where  thou  halt  got  this  ridiculous  e- 
quipage. 

Sganarel.  Why,  an  old  phyfician  left  it  in  pawn 
in  the  place  where  I  gotit,  and  it  coll  me  money  to 
have  it.  But  do  you  know,  Sir,  that  this  habit  has 
already  placed  me  in  fome  degree  of  confideration,. 
that  I  am  faluted  by  the  people  I  meet,,  and  that  they 
confult  me  as  a  man  of  fkill  ? 

D.  John.  How  ? 

Sganarel.  Five  or  fix  country-fellows  and  girls, 
feeing  me  pafs  by,  came  and  confultedme  about  their 
different  diftempers. 

D  John.  And  you  told  them,  I  fuppofe,  that  you 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter. 

Sganarel.  Indeed  I  did  not;  1  was  willing  to 
fupport  the  honour  of  my  habit,  I  reafoned  upon  the 
difeafe,  and  gave  them  all  preferiptions. 

D.  John.  And  prithee  what  remedies  didft  thou 
preferibethem  ? 

Sganarel.  Why,  Sir,  1  picked  them  up  where  I 
could  get  them ;  I  preferibed  at  all  adventures,  and 
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it  would  be  a  droll  thing,  if  the  diftempers  fhouldbe 
cured,  and  they  fhould  come  to  thank  me  for  it. 

D.  John.  And  why  not  ?  Why  fhould  not  you 
have  the  fame  privilege  as  all  other  phyficians  have? 
They  have  no  more  fhare  in  curing  diftempers  than 
you  have,  and  all  their  art  is  pure  grimace.  They 
cnly  receive  the  honour  of  happy  fuccefs,  and  you 
may  take  advantage  as  they  do,  of  a  patient’s  good 
luck,  and  find  every  thing  afcribed  to  your  remedies 
that  can  proceed  either  from  the  favour  of  chance, 
or  the  force  of  nature. 

Sganarel.  You  feem,  Sir,  to  be  a  great  enemy  to 
medicine. 

D.  John.  It  is  one  of  the  greateft  errors  of  man¬ 
kind. 

Sganarel.  What,  do  not  you  believe  in  Senna,  ncr 
Caffia,  nor  Emetic-wine? 

I).  John.  And  for  what  fhould  I  believe  in  them  ? 

Sganarel.  You  are  of  a  very  unbelieving  temper. 
Notwithfhnding  all  this,  you  know  the  Emetic-wine 
has  been  much  talked  of  lately.  Its  miracles  have 
converted  the  moil  incredulous  minds;  and  it  is  but 
three  weeks  ago,  that  I  myfelf,  who  fpeak  to  you, 
was  witnefs  to  a  furprizing  effedl  of  it. 

D.  John.  What? 

Sganarel.  There  was  a  man  who  had  been  in  an 
agony  for  fix  days  together,  they  knew  not  what 
more  to  prefcribe  to  him,  and  none  of  the  remedies 
took  place;  at  la  ft  they  took  it  into  their  heads  to 
give  him  the  Emetic. 

D.  John.  He  recovered,  did  he  not  ? 

Sganarel.  No,  he  died. 

D.  John.  The  effeft  is  wonderful. 

SganArel.  Why  for  fix  whole  days  he  could  not  die. 
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and  that  made  him  die  at  once.  It  is  impoflible 
to  find  any  thing  more  efficacious. 

D.  John.  You  are  right. 

Sganarel.  But  let  us  drop  phyfic,  in  which  you 
have  no  belief,  and  talk  of  other  things:  for  this  ha* 
bit  gives  me  fpirit,  and  I  am  in  the  humour  of  dif- 
puting  with  you.  You  very  well  know,  thatyou  al¬ 
low  me  to  difpute,  anchthat  you  only  forbid  remon- 
ftrances. 

D.  John.  Well  ? 

Sganarel.  I  would  know  the  bottom  of  your 
thoughts,  and  underffand  you  a  little  better  than  I(do. 
Gome,  when  will  you  lay  afide  this  wicked  life,  and 
live  like  an  honelt  man  ? 

D.  John  lifts  up  his  hand  to  ftrike  him.J  Hey  h 
Mr.  Blockhead !  you  are  immediately  at  your  remon- 
ftrances.  [\Sganarel  flopping  back.j  S’death!  I  am 
a  blockhead  indeed  to  concern  myfelf  about  reafon- 
ing  with  you-;  do  what  you  pleafe,  it  is  a  mighty 
matter  to  me  whether  you  undo  yourfelf  or  not, 
and  whether - 

D.  John.  Hold  your  tongue.  Let  us  mind  our  af¬ 
fair.  Are  not  we  out  of  our  way?  Gall  that  man- 
there  below  us,  and  afk  him  the  road. 

SCENE  JJ. 

D.  JOHN,  SGANAREL,  FRANCISCO; 

SGANAREL. 

SOHO,  foho  there,  you  man.  Ho,  gaffer,  ho, 
friend:  pray  is  this  the  road  which  leads  to 
the  town  ? 

Francifco.  You  need  only  follow  that  path,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  turn  cn  vour  right-hand  when  you  come 
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to  the  end  of  the  foreft.  But  be  upon  your  guard, 
for  this  place  has  been  of  late  greatly  haunted  by 
robbers. 

D.  John.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  thee, 
friend,  for  thy  good  advice,  and  return  thee  hearty 
thanks. 


SCENE  in. 


D,  JOHN,  SGANAREL. 


SGANAREL. 

A!  Sir,  what  a  noife !  what  a  clafhing  is 
there! 

D.  John  looking  into  the  wood.]  What  do  I  fee? 
one  man  attacked  by  three!  the  match  is  too  une¬ 
qual,  and  I  cannot  fuffer  this  bafenefs.  [Draws  his 
fword,  and  runs  to  them.J 


SCENE  IV. 

SGANAREL  alone. 


WAS  there  ever  fuch  a  mad  man  as  my  ma¬ 
iler,  to  throw  himfelf  into  danger  unfought 
for  !  But  i’  troth  he  has  been  very  fortunate,  the  two 
have  put  the  three  to  flight. 
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SCENE  V 


D.  J  0  H  X,  D.  C  A  R  L  O  S,  S  C-  A  N  A  R  E  L, 

at  the  farther  part  of  the  Rage. 


D .  CARLOS. 

FJOW  much  am  I  indebted  to  thee,  illuftrious- 
"1  ftranger,  for  thy  affiRance,  when  I  was  in  fo 

much  danger,  and  when - 

D.  John.  I  have  done  nothing,  Sir,  but  what  you 
would  have  done  in  my  place.  Our  honour  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  fuch  adventures,  and  the  aition  of  thefe 
rafcals  wras  fo  bafe,  that  it  would  have  been  taking 
their  part,  not  to  have  oppofed  them.  But  hew  was 
you  fo  unfortunate  as  to  fail  into  their  hands  ? 

D.  Carlos.  I  had  wandered  by  chance  from  a  bro¬ 
ther  of  mine,  and  the  reft  of  our  company;  and  as  I 
was  endeavouring  to  join  them  again,  I  met  with 
thefe  robbers,  who  immediately  killed  my  horfe,  as 
they  would  alio,  have  killed  me,  had  you  not  bravely 
interpofed. 

D.  John.  Are  you  going  towards  the  town? 

D.  Carlos.  Y  es,  but  without  going  into  it;  my 
brother  and  I  are  obliged  to  Ray  in  the  country,  on 
account  of  one  of  thofe  troublefome  affairs  which  o- 
blige  gentlemen  to  facrilice  themfelves  and  their  fa¬ 
milies  to  the  feverity  of  their  honour,  fince,  in  fhort, 
the  moil;  favourable  fuccefs  is  always  fatal,  and  if  one 
do  not  lofe  one’s  life,  one  is  forced  to  quit  the  king¬ 
dom;  and  this  is  what  I  think  the  rank  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  unhappy  in,  not  to  be  able  to  fecure  himfelfby 
all  the  prudence  and  juftice  of  his  own  conduit,  from 
being  fubject  by  the  laws  of  honour,  to  the  unruli- 
nefs  of  another  man’s  conduit,  nor  from  having  his 
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life,  repofe  and  property  depend  on  the  freaks  of  the 
firft  audacious  villain  who  lhall  think  proper  to  comr 
mit  one  of  thofe  injuries  which  an  honeft  man  mull; 
lofe  his  life  for. 

D.  John.  One  has  this  advantage,  that  we  make 
thofe  run  the  fame  rifque,  and  pafs  their  time  as  ill,, 
who  take  the  fancy  of  injuring  us  out  of  meer  wan- 
tonnefs.  But  may  I  be  fo  bold  as  alk  what  your  af¬ 
fair  may  be  ? 

D.  Carlos.  The  thing  is  not  upon  terms  of  mak¬ 
ing  any  longer  a  fecret  of  it;  and  when  an  injury 
once  bieaks  out,  our  honour  does  not  oblige  us  to 
hide  our  fhame,  but  to  blaze  abroad  our  vengeance, 
and  even  to  publilh  our  intention.  Therefore,  Sir, 
I  fhail  not  fcruple  telling  you,  that  the  offence  we 
want  to  revenge  is  that  of  a  lifter  feduced,  and  car¬ 
ried  off  from  a  convent,  and  that  the  author  of  this 
injury  is  D-  John  Tenorio,  fon  to  D.  Lewis  Teno- 
rio.  We  have  been  in  purfuit  of  him  for  fome  days, 
and  we  this  morning  followed  him  upon  the  report 
of  a  fervant,  who  told  us  that  he  went  out  on  horfe- 
back,  and  that  he  came  along  this  way;  but  all  our 
pains  have  been  in  vain,  and  we  cannot  difcover  what 
is  become  of  him. 

D.  John.  Do  you  know  this  D.  John,  Sir,  whom 
you  are  in  fearch  of? 

D.  Carlos.  Indeed  I  do  not:  I  never  faw  him,  and 
I  have  only  heard  him  defcribed  by  my  brother;  but 
fame  fpeaks  not  too  favourably  of  him;  he  is  a  man 
whofe  life - 

D.  John.  1  am  fomething  of  a  friend  to  hirn,  Sir, 
therefore  it  would  be  a  kind  of  bafenefs  in  me  only 
to  hear  any  ill  fpoke  of  him. 

D.  Carlos.  Out  of  refpett  to  you,  Sir,  I  lhall  fay 
*M)thing  of  him  ;  it  is  certainly  the  leaft  thing  I  owe 
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you,  when  you  have  faved  my  life,  to  forbear  fpeak- 
ing  before  you  of  aperfon  who  is  your  acquaintance, 
when  I  can  fpeak  nothing  but  ill  of  him  ;  but  be  you 
ever  fo  nearly  attached  to  him,  I  prefume  to  hope 
you  would  not  approve  of  this  adtion  of  h-is,  or  think 
it  ftrange  that  we  lhould  endeavour  to  revenge  it. 

D.  John.  On  the  contrary,  I  will  afiift  you  in  this 
affair,  and  fpare  you  the  fruitlefs  trouble.  I  am  Dor.' 
John’s  friend,  I  cannot  help  being  fo,  but  it  is  not 
reafonable  that  he  fhould  injure  gentlemen  with  im¬ 
punity,  and  I  engage  for  him,  he  fball  give  you  fatis- 
fadtion. 

D.  Carlos.  And  what  fatisfadtion  can  be  given  for 
thefe  fort  of  injuries  ? 

D.  John.  All  that  your  honour  can  defire;  and 
without  troubling  you  any  faither  with  feeking  for 
D.  John,  I  anfwer  he  fhall  be  forthcoming  wherever 
you  pleafe,  and  when  you  pleafe. 

D  Carlos.  This  expectation,  Sir,  is  very  agreea¬ 
ble  to  injured  minds;  but  after  what  I  owe  you,  it 
would  very  much  grieve  me,  fhould  you  be  of  the 
party. 

D.  John.  I  am  fo  nearly  connedhed  with  D.John, 
that  he  cannot  fight  but  I  mull  fight  too:  but  in 
fhort,  I  anfwer  for  him  as  for  myfelf,  and  you  need 
only  fay  when  you  would  have  him  appear,  and  give 
you  fatisfadtion. 

D.  Carlos.  Alas  ?  how  unhappy  am  I,  in  owing 
my  life  to  you,  who  are  one  of  D.  John’s  friends! 
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SCENE  VI. 


DON  ALONZO,  DON  CARLO  S, 
DON  JOHN,  SGANAREL. 

Don  Alonzo  fpeakmg  to  his  attendants,  not  per* 
ceiving  either  Don  Carlos  or  Don  John.] 

ET  my  horfes  drink  there,  and  then  lead  them 


after  us,  I  will  walk  a  little,  [feeing  them  both.] 


Good  gods !  What  do  I  fee  ?  What,  brother,  in  com* 
panv  with  hirn  we  are  in  fearch  of,  our  mortal  e* 


nemy  r 


D.  Carles.  Our  mortal  enemy? 

D.  John  clapping  his  hand  to  his  fword.J  Yes,  I 
am  D.  John  himfelf,  and  your  advantage  as  to  num¬ 
ber,  fhali  not  oblige  me  to  difown  my  name. 

D.  Alonzo  drawing  his  fword.]  Traitor,  thou  art 
a  dead  man,  ana- - 

D.  Carlos.  Ah!  Hold,  brother,  it  is  to  him  that 
I  am  indebted  for  my  life,  and  had  not  his  arm  re¬ 
lieved  me,  I  had  been  murdered  by  the  robbers  I  met 
with. 

•  D.  Alonzo.  Would  you  let  this  confideration  pre¬ 
vent  our  vengeance?  All  the  fervices  the  hand  of  an 
enemy  may  do  us,  are  of  no  merit  to  engage  our 
heart;  and  if  wre  are  to  meafure  the  obligation  by 
the  injury,  your  gratitude  is  in  this  cafe  ridiculous; 
as  honour  is  infinitely  more  precious  than  life,  it  is 
properly  owing  nothing,  to  owe  one’s  life  to  him  who 
deprives  us  of  our  honour. 

D.  Carlos.  I  know  the  difference,  brother,  that  a 
gentleman  fhould  always  makebetwixt  the  one  and  the 
ether;  and  gracitudefortheobligationdoesnot  efface  in 
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me  the  refentment  for  the  injury,  but  allow  me  here 
to  reftore  to  him  what  he  has  lent  me,  let  me  ac¬ 
quit  myfelf  immediately,  for  the  life  I  owe  him,  by 
a  delay  of  our  vengeance,  and  fuffer  him  to  enjoy  a 
few  days  the  fruit  of  his  good  office. 

D.  Alonzo.  No,  no,  to  defer  is  to  hazard  revenge, 
and  an  opportunity  of  taking  it  may  never  return  ; 
heaven  now  makes  an  offer  of  it,  and  it  belongs  to 
us  to  improve  it.  When  honour  is  mortally  wound¬ 
ed,  one  ffiould  not  think  of  keeping  any  meafures : 
and  if  you  refufe  to  affift  me  in  this  atlion,  vou  need 
only  retire,  and  leave  to  my  arm  the  glory  of  fuch  a 
facrifice. 

D.  Carlos.  Pray,  brother- - 

D.  Alonzo.  All  this  difcourfe  is  fuperfluous ;  he 
muff  die. 

D.  Carlos.  Hold,  I  fay,  brother,  I  will  not  fuffer 
an  attempt  upon  his  life j  and  I  fwear  by  heaven  I 
will  defend  him  againft  any  one  whatfoever;  I  will 
make  ufe  of  the  utmoft  efforts  of  that  life  he  has  fa- 
ved  to  defend  him;  and  if  you  make  a  pafs  at  him, 
it  muff  be  through  me. 

D.  Alonzo.  What,  do  you  befriend  cur  enemy  a- 
gainft  me?  And  fo  far  from  being  feized  with  the 
fame  tranfports  that  I  feel  at  fight  of  him,  do  you  dif. 
cover  fentiments  of  compaffion  for  him  ? 

D  Carlos.  Brother,  let  us  {hew  moderation  in  a 
lawful  aflion,  and  not  revenge  our  honour  with  that 
rnadnefs  which  you  ffiew.  Let  us  wear  a  heart  that 
we  are  mailers  of  and  a  valour  that  has  nothing  fa- 
vage  in  it,  and  which  proceeds  by  pure  deliberation 
of  our  reafon,  not  by  the  impulfe  of  a  blind  rage.  I 
will  not  be  in  debt,  brother,  to  my  enemy,  and  I 
have  an  obligation  to  him,  which  I  mull  quit  before 
every  thing  elfe.  By  delaying  our  revenge,  it  will 
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not  be  the  lefs  noble;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  re¬ 
ceive  advantage  by  it,  and  this  opportunity  we  had 
of  taking  it,  will  make  it  appear  more  juft  in  the  eyes 
of  all  the  world. 

D.  Alonzo.  O,  that  ftrange  weaknefs  and  horrible 
blindnefs,  to  hazard  in  this  manner  the  interefts  of 
our  honour  for  the  ridiculous  notion  of  a  chimerical 
obligation ! 

D.  Carlos.  Do  not  trouble  yourfelf  about  that, 
brother ;  if  I  commit  a  fault,  I  {hall  make  fufficieni 
amends  for  it,  and  I  take  upon  me  all  the  care  of  our 
honour;  I  know  what  it  obliges  us  to,  and  this  fuf- 
penfion  for  a  day,  which  my  gratitude  demands  in 
favour  of  him,  will  only  increafe  the  ardour  I  have  to 
do  juftice  to  it.  You  fee,  D.  John,  I  am  felicitous 
to  return  you  the  favour  I  have  received,  and  by  this 
you  are  to  judge  of  the  reft,  to  believe  I  acquit  my- 
felf  with  the  lame  warmth  of  every  thing  I  owe,  and 
that  I  fhall  not  be  lefs  exadd  in  repaying  you  the  in¬ 
jury  than  the  favour.  I  will  not  oblige  you  to  ex¬ 
plain  your  fentiments  now,  and  I  give  you  liberty  to 
think  at  leifure  what  refolutions  you  are  to  take.  You 
very  well  know  what  an  enormous  injury  you  have 
done  us,  and  I  make  you  judge  what  reparation  it 
demands.  There  are  mild  ways  of  giving  us  fatis- 
faddion ;  there  are  violent  and  bloody  ones ;  but  in 
fhort,  whatever  choice  you  may  make,  you  have  pro- 
mifed  to  give  me  fatisfaddion  by  D.  John,  pray  mind 
to  do  fo,  and  remember  that,  out  of  this  place,  I  owe 
nothing  more  but  to  my  honour. 

D.  John.  I  have  afked  nothing  of  you;  and  fhall 
keep  my  w  rd  with  you. 

D.  Carlos.  Come,  brother,  a  moment’s  mildnefe 
does  no  injury  to  the  feverity  of  our  duty. 
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SCENE  VII. 

BON  JOHN,  SCAN  A  REE. 


D.  JOH  N. 


SOHO!  Sganarel,  where  art  thou? 

Sganarel  coming  out  of  a  place  where  he  had 
concealed  himfelf.J  Here  I  am,  Sir. 

D.  John.  How,  villain,  do  you  run  away  when  I 
am  attacked  ? 

Sganarel.  Pardon  me.  Sir,  I  only  came  from  juft 
there;  I  believe  this  habit  is  purgative,  and  that  to 
wear  it  is  taking  phyfic. 

D.  John.  Duce  take  thy  infolence !  Wrap  thy: 
cowardice  in  a  handfomer  cover,  at  leaft.  Doft  know 
who  that  man  is  whom  I  delivered  from  the  rob¬ 
bers  ? 

Sganarel.  I?  No. 

D.  John.  It  is  a  brother  of  Elvira’s. 

Sganarel.  A - — 

D.  John.  He  is  an  honeft  fellow  enough,  he  ufeil 
me  very  genteelly,  and  I  am  forry  that  I  mu  ft  quar¬ 
rel  with  him. 

Sganarel.  You  might  eafily  make  all  things  quiet. 
D.  John.  Yes,  but  I  have  now  no  paffion  for  El¬ 
vira,  and  being  engaged  eonfifts  not  with  my  hu¬ 
mour;  you  know  I  love  liberty  in  love,  and  cannot 
refolve  to  immure  my  heart  in  a  prifon.  I  have  of¬ 
ten  told  thee,  that  I  have  a  natural  propenfity  to  give 
way  to  whatever  attrafts  me.  My  heart  is  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  fair  in  general;  and  they  muft  take  it  by 

turns,  and  keep  it  as  long  as  they  can . But  what 

ftately  edifice  is  that  I  fee  in  the  grove  before  us? 
Sganarel.  Do  not  you  know  it? 
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D.  John.  Indeed  I  do  not. 

Sganarel.  It  is  the  tomb- which  was  built  for  the 
governor,  when  you  killed  him. 

D.  John.  Hc-h!  you  are  right,  I  did  not  know 
that  it  was  hereabout?.  I  often  hear  wonders  ox  this 
piece  of  work,  as  well  as  of  the  ftatue  of  the  gover¬ 
nor,  and  I  have  a  defire  to  go  fee  it. 

Sganarel.  Do  not  go  there.  Sir. 

D.  John.  "Why  not?' 

Sganarel.  It  is  not  civil  to  vifit  a  man  vou  have 
killed. 

D.  John.  Cn  the  contrary,  it  is  a  vifit  I  delire  to 
pay  him  the  compliment  of,  and  which  he  ought  to 
receive  with  a  good  grace,  if  he  is  any  thing  of  a 
gentleman.  Come,  let  us  go  in.  [The  tomb  opens, 
and  difeovers  the  ftatue  of  the  governor. 

Sganarel.  How  fine  that  is!  fine  ftatues!  fine 
marble  !  fine  pillars!  Oh!  how  fine  that  is!  what  do 
you  think  of  it,  Sir  ? 

D.  John.  That  it  is  impofiible  for  the  ambition  of 
a  dead  man  to  reach  farther;  and  what  I  think  wonder¬ 
ful,  is,  that  a  man  who  during  his  life-time  difpenf- 
ed  with  a  very  mean  habitation,  fhould  have  one  fo 
magnificent  when  he  has  no  longer  occafion  for  it. 

Sganarel.  Here  is  the  ftatue  of  the  governor. 

D.  John.  I’gad,  he  is  admirably  fet  out  there  in 
the  habit  of  a  Roman  emperor. 

Sganarel.  Indeed,  Sir,  it  is  well  made.  He  feemo 
as  if  he  were  alive,  and  were  going  to  fpeak.  He 
cafes  fuch  a  look  at  us  as  would  frighten  me  if  I  were 
quite  alone,  and  I  think  he  does  not  feem  pleafed  at 
fight  of  us. 

D-lJohn.  He  would  be  in  the  wrong,  and  it  would 
be  an  unhandfome  reception  ot  the  honour  I  do  him. 
Aik  him  if  he  will  flip  with  me. 
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Sganarel.  He  has  no  need,  I  dare  fay,  of  any  fup- 
per. 

D.  John.  Aik  him,  I  fay. 

Sganarel.  You  jeft,  fure !  it  would  be  foolifh  to 
fpeak  to  a  ftatue. 

D.  John.  How!  will  you  not  do  what  I  order 
you  ? 

Sganarel.  What  a  whim!  Mr.  Governor — [afide.J 
I  laugh  at  my  felly;  but  I  do  it  in  obedience  to  my 
mailer.  Mr.  Governor,  my  mailer  D.  John  alks 
whether  you  will  do  him  the  honour  to  come  and 
fup  with  him  ?  [The  ftatue  nods  its  head.]  Ah! 

D.  John.  V/hat’s  the  matter?  What  ails  thee? 
Tell  me,  will  you  fpeak? 

Sganarel  nodding  his  head  like  the  ftatue. J  The 
ftatue - 

D.  John.  Well,  what  wouldft  thou-  fay,  villain? 

Sganarel.  I  fay,  the  ftatue - 

D.  John.  Well,  what  of  the  ftatue?  fpeak,  or  I 
will  beat  out  thy  brains. 

Sganarel.  The  ftatue  bowed  its  head  to  me. 

D.  John.  Duce  take  the  fellow. 

Sganarel.  I  tell  you  it  bowed  its  head  to  me, 
there  is  nothing  more  true.  Try  yourfelf,  and  fee, 
perhaps — 

D.  John.  Come,  varlet,  come;  I  will  make  thee 
feel  thy  cowardice  with  thy  fingers’  ends;  obferve. 
Mr.  Governor,  will  you  honour  me  with  your  com¬ 
pany  to-night,  to  fup  with  me  ? 

[jFhe  ftatue  nods  the  head  again- 

Sganarel.  I  would  not  lay  ten  piftoles  on  it.  Well, 
Sir? 

D.  John.  Come,  let  us  be  gone. 

Sganarel  alone.]  Thefe  are  your  free-thinkers, wh» 
diferedit  every  thing. 
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ACT  IV.  SCENE  I. 


D.  JOHN,  SGANAREL,.  U  A  G  O  T  I  N. 


D.  John  to  Sganarel. 


E  how  it  will,  let  us  drop  it.  It  is  but  a  trifle,. 


1  jg  and  we  might  be  furpriled  with  fome  vapour" 
that  difturbed  our  fight,  or  deceived  by  a  falfe  light* 
Sganarel.  Ah !  Sir,  do  not  endeavour  to  deceive 
me,  for  I  flaw  it  with  my.  own  eyes.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  more  real  than  that  nod  of  the  head,  and  I 
make  no  doubt  but  heaven,  offended  at  your  way  of 
life,  has  wrought  this  miracle  to  convince  you,  and 
reclaim  you — 

D.  John.  If  you  teize  me  any  more,  Sganarel, 
with  your  ftupid  morality,  if  you  fay  the  leaf!;  word 
more  upon  that  head,  I  will  call  fomebedy  to  fetch 
a  bull’s  pizzle,  I  will  have  you  held  by  three  or  four 
people,  and  give  you  a  hearty  drubbing. 

Sganarel.  Oh?  very  right,  Sir,  perfectly  right; 
you  explain  yourfelf  clearly;  that  is  the  good  of  you, 
that  you  come  to  the  point  at  once;  you  exprefs 
things  with  an  admirable  plainnefs, 

D.  John.  Come,  let  me  have  fupper  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible.  A  chair  here,  boy. 
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SCENE  II. 


i).  JOHN,  SGANAREL,  VIOLETTA, 


R  A  G  O  T  I  N 


VIOLETTA. 


IR,  Mr,  Dimanche,  your  tradefman,  wants  to 


k3  fpeak  with  you. 

Sganarel.  Good,  we  want  the  compliments  dtf  a 
-Creditor,  indeed.  What  is  in  his  head,  to  come  alk 
money  of  us?  and  why  did  you  not  tell  him  that  my 
mafter  was  abroad? 

Violetta.  He  has  been  here  this  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  and  I  have  told  him  fo  feveral  times,  but 
die  will  not  believe  me,  and  is  fat  down  there  within 
to  wait. 

Sganarel.  Let  him  wait  ds  long  as  he  chufes. 

D.  John.  No,  ratherlet  him  come  in;  itisverybad 
policy  to  be  denied  to  tradefmen.  It  is  good  to  pay 
them  with  fomething,  and  I  have  the  fecret  of  fend¬ 
ing  them  away  fatished,  without  giving  them  a  far¬ 
thing.  v 


SCENE  III 


\D.  JOHN,  MR.  DIMANCHE,  SGANAREL, 
VIOLETTA,  RAGOTIN. 


D.  JOHN. 


S  that  you,  Mr.  Dimanche  ?  pray  come  in,  Sir. 


How  glad  am  I  to  fee  you,  and  how  could  I  wifh 
my  fellows  hanged  for  not  bringing  you  in  immedi¬ 
ately  !  I  had  ordered  them  to  deny  me  to  every  body. 
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but  this  order  is  net  for  you,  you  have  a  right  never 
to  have  the  door  {hut  againft  you  in  my  houfe. 

Mr.  Dimancne.  Sir,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
vou. 

J 

D.  John  toVioletta  and  Ragotin.J  How  could  you, 
villains,  have  the  impudence  to  leave  Mr.  Dimanche 
in  the  anti-chamber  ? 

Mr.  Dimanche.  Sir,  it  is  no  matter. 

D.  John  to  Mr.  Dimanche. J  What?  To  deny  me 
to  Mr.  Dimanche,  mv  befl  friend? 

Mr.  Dimanche.  Sir,  I  am  your  fervant.  I  was 
coming — 

D.  John.  Here,  quick,  bring  Mr.  Dimanche  a 
chair. 

Mr.  Dimanche.  Sir,  I  am  very  well  as  I  am.  . 
D.  John.  No,  no,  I  infill  upon  your  fitting  down. 
Mr.  Dimanche.  It  is  not  rie'ceffary. 

D.  John.  Take  away  this  ftool  and  bring  an  elbow- 
chair. 

Mr.  Dimanche.  You  give  yourfelf  too  much 
trouble,  Sir,  and — 

D.  John.  No,  no,  I  know  what  I  owe  you;  and 
I  will  not  have  them  make  any  difference  betwixt  us 

two. 

Mr.  D i m a n ch e .  Si r — 

D.  John.  Come,  fit  down. 

Mr.  Dimanche.  It  is  needlefs,  Sir,  I  want  only 
one  word  wiih  you.  I  was — 

D.  John.  Sit  you  down  there,  I  fay. 

Mr.  Dimanche.  No,  Sir,  I  am  mighty  well  ;  I 
come  to — 

D.  John.  No,  I  will  net  hear  you,  if  you  do  not 
fit  down. 

Mr.  Dimanche.  Sir,  I  do  as  vou  would  have  me. 
I---- 
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D.  John.  Faith  you  look  very  well  juft  now,  Mr. 
Dimanche,  and-  — 

Mr.  Dimanche.  Yes,  Sir,  at  your  fervice.  I 
.came— 

D.  John.  You  are  very  healthy, have  ruddy  cheeks, 
fparkling  eyes,  and  ruby  lips. 

Mr.  Dimanche.  1  fhould  be  glad — 

D.  John.  I  hope  Mrs.  Dimanche  is  weli? 

Mr.  Dimanche.  Very  well,  Sir,  thank  heaven. 

D.  John.  She  is  a  fine  woman. 

Mr.  Dimanche.  She  is'your  humble  fervant,  Sir. 

.1  came — 

D.  John.  Your  little  daughter  Claudina  too,  I 
hope  lhe  is  well? 

Mr.  Dimanche.  She  is  very  well.  Sir,  I  thank 
you . 

D.  John.  She  is  a  very  pretty  little  girl. 

Mr.  Dimanche.  You  do  her  too  much  honour, 
Sir.  I  defire — 

D.  John.  And  is  little  Colin  ftill  as  noify  as  ever 
with  his  drum  ? 

Mr.  Dimanche.  Always  the  fame,  Sir.  I — 

Don  John.  Your  little  deg  Brufquet  too,  does  he 
bark  as  much  as  ever,  and  bite  people’s  heels  that 
come  to  your  houfe? 

Mr.  Dimanche.  More  than  ever.  Sir,  and  we  can- 
mot  quell  him. 

D.  John.  Do  not  be  furprized,  if  I  inform  my- 
felf  of  all  the  news  of  your  whole  family;  for  I  in- 
-tereft  myfelf  greatly  in  it. 

Mr.  Dimanche.  W e  are  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
Sir.  I — 

D.  John  holding  out  his  hand."]  Shake  hands  then, 
Mr.  Dimanche,  are  you  really  a  friend  of  mine  ? 

Mr.  Dimanche.  Sir,  I  am  your  fervant. 
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D.  John.  I  am  yours  with  all  my  heart. 

Mr.  Dimanche.  You  do  me  too  much  honour. 
I— - 

D.  John.  I  would  do  every  thing  in  my  power  for 
you.  _ 

Mr.  Dimanche.  Sir,  you  are  too  good  to  me. 

D.  John.  And  that  without  intereft,  believe  me. 

Mr.  Dimanche.  I  have  not  merited  this  favour, 
certainly;  but,  Sir— - 

D.  John.  Hoh!  come,  Mr.  Dimanche,  will  you 
fup  with  me,  without  ceremony? 

Mr.  Dimanche.  No,  Sir,  I  cannot  flop,  but  mufl 
be  home  immediately.  I — 

D.  John  rifing  up.]  Here,  a  torch,  quick,  to  light 
Mr.  Dimanche,  and  let  four  or  five  of  my  fellows  take 
mufquetQons  to  efcort  him. 

Mr.  Dimanche  rifing  alfo.]  Sir,  it  is  needlefs,  I 
can  go  very  well  alone.  But — 

[Sganarel  quickly  removes  the  chairs. 

D.  John.  How?  I  will  havethemefcortyou;  Ihave 
too  much  intereft  in  your  perfonto  let  you  go  alone; 
I  am  your  humble  fervant,  and  your  debtor  to  boot. 

Mr.  Dimanche.  Ah  !  Sir . 

D.  John.  It  is  a  matter  I  make  no  fecret  of,  but 
tell  it  to  every  body. 

Mr.  Dimanche.  If - 

D.  John.  Would  you  have  me  accompany  you 
back  ? 

Mr.  Dimanche.  Oh!  Sir,  you  jeft.  Sir - 

D.  John.  E  mbrace  me  then,  pray;  I  defire  you 
once  more  to  reft  allured  that  I  am  entirely  yours, 
and  that  nothing  in  my  power  {hall  be  wanting  to 
ferve  you. 
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SCENE  IV. 


R.  DIMANCHE,  SGANAREL. 


M 


SGANAREL. 

Y  mader,  it  mud  be  owned,  has  a  very  great 
regard  for  you. 

Mr.  Dimanche.  It  is  true;  he  pays  me  fo  many 
civilities,  and  fo  many  compliments,  that  I  can  never 
alk  him  for  money. 

Sganarel.  I  do  allure  you  all  his  family  would  die 
for  you  :  and  I  wilh  fomething  would  happen  to  you, 
that  fomebody  would  take  it  in  their  head  to  cudgel 
you,  you  would  fee  how---- 

Mr.  Dimanche.  I  believe  it;  but,  Sganarel ,d  ay 
fpeak  a  word  to  him  about  my  money. 

Sganarel.  Oh!  do  not  be  in  the  lead  uneafy,  his 
pay  is  as  good  as  any  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Dimanche.  But,  Sganarel,  you  owe  me  fome¬ 
thing  on  your  own  account. 

Sganarel.  Fy,  do  not  fpeak  of  that. 

Mr.  Dimanche.  Hew?  I - 

Sganarel.  I  know  I  owe  you  fomething. 

Mr.  Dimanche.  Why  then--- 

Sganarel.  Come,  Mr.  Dimanche,  I  will  light  you. 

Mr.  Dimanche.  But  my  money — 

Sganarel  taking  Mr.  Dimanche  by  the  arm.] 
Sure  you  are  not  in  earned  ? 

Mr.  Dimanche.  I  will — . 

Sganarel  pulling  him.]  Nay. 

Mr.  Dimanche.  I  underdand - 

Sganarel  pulhing  him  towards  the  door/]  Trifies. 
Mr.  Dimanche.  But — 

Sganarel  pulhing  him  again.]  Fy. 

Vol.  III.  H 
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Mr.  Dimanche.  I  — 

Sganarel  pufhing  him  guite  off  the  ftage.J  Fv, 
I  fay. 


SCENE  V. 


E>.  J  0  H  N,  VIOLETTA,  SGANAREL. 


Violetta  to  D.  John. 

IR,  here  is  your  father  D.  Lewis. 

D,  John.  Alas!  how  fhall  I  behave?  There 
wanted  but  this  vifit  to  make  me  mad. 


SCENE  VI. 


D.  LEWIS,  D.  JOHN,  SGANAREL. 


D .  LEWIS. 

(W  Y  coming  I  fee  aifturbs  you,  and  you  coukl 
very  well  have  difpenfed  with  it.  To 
fay  the  truth,  we  are  each  of  us  very  troublefome  to 
the  other,  and  if  you  are  tired  with  feeing  me,  l  am 
not  lefs  fo  with  your  behaviour.  Alas!  how  little 
do  we  know  what  we  do,  when  we  leave  not  to  hea¬ 
ven  the  care  of  what  we,  want,  when  we  will  be  wi- 
fer  than  that,  and  importune  it  by  our  blind  wi flies, 
and  inconfiderate  demands!  Numberlefs  are  the 
times  that  I  have  prayed  to  heaven  for  a  fon,  and 
this  fon,  now  when  I  have  obtained  him,  is  the 
plague  and  punifhment  even  of  that  life,  of  which  I 
thought  he  would  be  the  joy  and  confolation.  With 
what  eye,  in  your  opinion,  do  you  think  I  can  look 
on  the  multitude  of  unworthy  adtlons,  whofe  fcurvy 
appearance  we  hate  much  ado  to  palliate  in  the  eye* 
of  the  tvoiid,  that  continued  feries  of  villainous  af- 
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fairs,  which  hourly  reduce  us  to  weary  the  goodnefs 
of  our  king,  and  which  have  exhaufted  the  merit  of 
my  fervices,  and  the  credit  of  my  friends  ?  Oh!  what 
bafenefs  is  yours !  are  you  not  afhamed  to  be  fo  lit¬ 
tle  deferving  of  your  birth  ?  Have  you  any  right, 
pray  tell  me,  to  be  vain  of  it?  And  what  have  you 
done  in  the  world  to  make  you  a  gentleman  ?  Do  you 
think  it  fufficient  to  bear  the  name  and  arms  of  one, 
or  that  it  is  any  honour  to  be  defcended  from  noble 
blood,  when  we  live  infamoufly?  No,  no;  where 
virtue  is  wanting,  birth  fignifies  nothing.  Therefore 
we  have  no  {hare  in  the  glory  of  our  anceftors,  any 
further  than  we  exert  ourfelves  to  refemble  them, 
and  that  fplendor  of  their  adtiens,  which  they  throw 
upon  us,  lays  an  obligation  upon  us  of  doing  the 
fame  honour  to  them,  of  following  their  fteps,  and 
by  no  means  degenerating  from  their  virtues,  if  we 
would  be  efteemed  their  real  offspring.  So  that  it 
Is  in  vain  that  you  defeend  from  the  anceftors  from 
whom  you  fprang,  they  deny  you  for  their  blood,  and 
all  the  noble  atchievements  they  have  performed  give 
you  no  advantage;  on  the  contrary,  their  iuftre  re¬ 
flects  upon  you  only  to  your  dishonour,  and  their 
glmy  is  a  torch  which  fhews  the  bafenefs  of  your 
actions  in  the  rnoft  glaring  light  to  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  world.  Know,  in  fhert,  that  virtue  is  the 
chief  title  to  nobility,  that  a  gentleman  who  lives  ill 
is  a  monfter  in  nature,  that  I  look  much  lefs  upon 
•he  name  we  fubicribe,  than  the  actions  we  perform, 
ind  that  I  fhould  value  more  being  the  fon  of  a  por- 
er,  who  was  an  heneft  man,  than  the  fon  of  a  king, 
Vho  lived  as  you  do. 

D.  John.  You  would  talk  much  more  at  your  eafe, 
>ir,  if  you  would  fit  down. 

D.  Lewis.  No,  bafe  villain,  I  will  neither  ft 
II  2 
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down  nor  talk  more,  for  I  plainly  fee  my  words  hate 
no  efFe£t  upon  your  mind;  but  know,  unworthy  fon, 
that  my  paternal  tendernefs  is  by  your  actions  drove 
to  its  laft  extremity ;  I  fhall,  fooner  than  you  ima¬ 
gine,  put  a  flop  to  your  irregularities,  prevent  the 
vengeance  of  heaven  upon  you,  and  by  your  punilh- 
rnent  wafh  off  the  fhame  of  having  given  you  life. 


S  C  E  N  E  VII. 


B.  JOHN,  SGANAREL. 


D .  JOHN. 

H  Y,  die  as  foon  as  you  can,  it  is  impoffible 
for  you  to  do  better.  Every  one  fhould 
have  their  turn;  it  vexes  me  to  fee  fathers  live  as  long 
.as  their  children. 

[Throws  himfelf  down  in  his  elbow-chair. 

Sganarel.  Indeed,  Sir,  you  are  in  the  wrong. 

D.  John  rifing  up.]  I  in  the  wrong  ? 

Sganarel.  trembling.]  Sir— - 

D.  John.  Am  I  in  the  wrong? 

Sganarel.  Yes,  Sir,  you  are  in  the  wrong  to  bear 
-what  he  faid  to  you,  and  you  fhould  have  turned  himi 
out  of  doors.  Did  ever  any  body  fee  any  thing  more 
impertinent?  a  father  to  come  and  remonftrate  to  his 
fon,  bid  him  reform  his  actions,  remind  him  of  his 
birth,  to  live  the  life  of  an  honeft  man,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  filly  things  of  the  like  nature!  Can  fuel, 
a  man  as  you  bear  thefe  things,  who  know  how  yoi 
ought  to  live?  I  wonder  at  your  patience,  and  had 
been  in  your  place,  I  fhould  have  fent  him  a  pack 
ing.  [Afide.J  Oh!  curfed  complaifancc,  whithe 
doll  thou  reduce  me? 

D,.  John.  Get  fupper  ready  as  foon  aspeflible. 
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SCENE  VIII. 


E>.  JOHN,  S  G  A  N  A  R  E  L,  R  A  G  O  T  I  N. 


RAGOTIN. 

Lady  at  the  door  in'  a  veil  wants  to  fpeak  with 
you,  Sir. 

D.  John.  Who  can  that  be? 

Sganarel.  You  mult  fee. 


SCENE  IX. 

elvira  veiled,  d.  john,  sganarel, 

ELV IR  A. 

IET  not  my  appearance  in  this  drefs  furprize 
_j  you,  D.  John.  I  am  obliged  to  vifit  you  at 
this  hour  by  a  preffing  motive.  I  do  not  come  here 
full  of  that  wrath  which  I  difcovered  in  the  morn¬ 
ing, -but  am  quite  altered.  It  is  no  more  that  Donna 
Elvira  who  uttered  imprecations  againft  you,  whofe 
irritated  mind  difcharged  nought  but  menaces,  and 
breathed  only  revenge.  Heaven  has  banifhed  from 
my  mind  all  that  unworthy  paffion  I  entertained  for 
you,  all  thofe  tumultuous  tranfports  of  a  criminal  at¬ 
tachment,  all  thofe  fhameful  ravings  of  a  terreflrial 
and  grofs  love;  it  has  left  nothing  in  my  heart, with 
regard  to  you,  but  a  flame  refined  from  all  the  corn-, 
merce  of  fenfe,  a  tendernefs  entirely  facred,  a  love 
detached  from  every  thing,  which  has  no  felf- views, 
nor  any  concern  but  for  your  intereft. 

D.  John  whifpering  Sganarel. J  What,  are  you 
crying  ? 

Sganarel.  Pardon  me. 
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Elvira.  It  is  perfect  and  pure  love  which  brings 
me  hither  for  your  good,  to  impart  to  rou  a  warning 
from  heaven,  and  endeavour  to  recal  you  from  the 
precipice  upon  which  you  run.  Yes,  D.  John,  eve¬ 
ry  irregularity  you  have  been  guilty  of  is  known  to 
me,  and  that  fame  heaven  which  touched  my  heart, 
and  turned  my  eyes  upon  the  errors  of  my  conduct, 
has  infpired  me  to  wait  upon  you,  and  to  acquaint 
you  from  it,  that  your  offences  have  exhaufted  its 
mercy,  that  its  dreadful  wrath  is  ready  to  fall  upon 
you,  that  it  is  in  your  choice  to  avoid  it  by  a  fpeedy 
repentance,  and  that  perhaps  you  have  not  another 
day  to  fave  yourfelf  from  the  greateft  of  all  miferies. 
For  my  part,  I  am  no  longer  attached  to  you  by  any 
earthly  ties.  I  am  reclaimed,  thanks  to  heaven,  from 
all  my  fcolilh  thoughts,  I  am  refclved  to  retire  from 
the  world,  and  I  defire  only  to  live  long  enough  to 
expiate  the  crimes  I  have  been  guilty  of,  and  to  me¬ 
rit  pardon  by  an  auftere  penance,  for  the  blindnefs 
which  the  tranfports  of  a  guilty  paflion  have  plunged 
me  into;  but  in  this  retreat,  I  fhould  be  extremely 
grieved  that  a  perfen  I  once  tenderly  loved  fhould  be 
made  a  dreadful  example  of  the  juftice  cf  heaven, 
and  it  will  be  a  great  pleafure  to  me,  if  I  can  pre¬ 
vail  upon  you,  to  ward  off  the  fatal  blow  that  threa¬ 
tens  vou.  Pray,  D.  John,  grant  me,  as  for  the  laft 
favour,  this  foothing  confolation,  refufe  me  not  your 
own  happinefs,  which  I  beg  with  tears;  and  if  your 
own  intereft  does  not  affedtyou,  let  my  intreaties  at 
leaft  not  be  loft,  but  fpare  me  the  cruel  affliction  of 
feeing  you  condemned  to  everlafting  damnation. 

Sganarel  afide.J  Poor  lady! 

Elvira.  You  once  had  the  whole  poflefEon  of  my 
heart,  and  nothing  in  this  world  v/as  fo  dear  to  me 
as  yourfelf:  I  forget  my  duty  for  your  fake:  I  have 
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done  everything  for  you:  and  I  beg  no  other  reward 


for  it,  than  that  you  would  reform,  and  prevent  your 
deftruftion.  Save  yourfelf,  I  befeech  you,  either  for 
Jove  of  yourfelf,  or  for  the  love  of  me.  Once  more, 
D.  John,  I  beg  it  of  you  with  tears,  and  if  the  tears 
of  a  perfon  you  once  loved  will  not  fuffice,  I  conjure 
you  to  do  it,  by  all  that  is  moil  capable  of  moving 
you. 

Sganarel  afide.J  Heart  of  flint! 

Elvira.  After  I  have  faid  this,  I  am  gone;  and  this 
is  all  I  had  to  fay. 

D.  John.  Madam,  it  is  late,  day  here.  We  fliall 
lodge  you  in  the  bell  manner  we  can. 

Elvira.  No,  D.  John,  detain  me  no  longer. 

D.  John.  Madam,  you  will  greatly  oblige  me  by 
flaying. 

Elvira.  No,  I  tell  you,  let  us  net  lofe  time  in  fu- 
perfluous  difeourfe,  let  me  go  immediately,  do  not 
infid  upon  Waiting  on  me  back,  but  only  think  of. 


profiting  by  what  I  have  told  you. 


SCENE  X. 


D.  JOHN,  SGANAREL. 


D.  JOH  N. 


HIS  laft  fight  of  her  has  again  given  birth  to 


If  a  tender  paffion  for  her,  for  I  think  theie 
was  fomething  agreeable  in  that  whimfical  novelty, 
and  that  her  negligent  drefs,  her  languifhing  air,  and 
her  tears  awaked  in  me  fome  remains  of  an  extin- 
guifhed  flame. 

Sganarel.  That  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  you  were  r.ot 
in  the  lead  affetded  by  what  fhe  faid. 

D.  John.  Let  us  have  fupper  immediately. 

Sganarel.  Very  well. 
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SCENE  XI. 


D.  JOHN,  SGANAREL,  VIOLETTA, 
R  A  G  O  T  I  N. 


d.  JOHN  fitting  down  to  table. 

WE  muft  endeavour  to  change  our  manner  of 
living,  Sganarel,  and  reform. 

Sganarel.  Ay,  marry  muft  we. 

D.  John.  Yes,  faith,  we  muft  reform;  twenty  or 
thirty  years  more  of  this  life,  and  then  we  will  think 


of  ic. 


Sganarel.  Ah! 


D.  John.  What  fayeft  thou  to  it? 

Sganarel,  Nothing,  here  comes  fupper.  [He  puts 
a  bit  from  cne  cf  the  difhes  that  was  brought  into  his 
mouth. 


D.  John.  What  is  the  matter  with  thy  cheek,  I 
think  it  is  fwelled?  Speak,  what  haft  thou  there? 

Sganarel.  Nothing. 

D.  John.  It  is  a  humour,  I  fuppofe,  has  fallen  up¬ 
on  his  cheek;  quick  there,  a  lancet  to  open  it.  The 
peer  fellow  cannot  fubfift  long  under  it,  and  this  im- 
pofthume  may  choak  him;  ftay,  fee  how  ripe  it  is. 
Hew  ?  villain - 

Sganarel.  Troth,  Sir,  I  was  willing  to  fee  whether 
vour  cook  had  not  over-fealoned  it. 

D.  John.  Come,  place  thyfelf  there  and  eat.  I  hare 
buGiiefs  with  thee  as  foon  as  I  have  fupped ;  you  are 
hungry,  I  perceive  by  ye. 

Sganarel  fits  down  to  table. J  I  am  very  apt  to  be¬ 
lieve  fo,  Sir,  I  have  not  eaten  fir.ee  morning.  Tafle 
chat,  it  is  very  good.  [A  footman  takes  Sganarel’s 
plates  away,  as  foon  as  he  has  got  any  thing  upon 
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them  to  cat.]  My  plate,  my  plate.  Pray  be  not  in 
fuch  a  hurry.  ’Sblews,  little  gaffer,  how  nimble 
you  are  in  giving  one  empty  plates!  and  you, 
little  Violetta,  how  ready  you  are  in  giving  one 
fbme  drink!  [whilft  one  footman  g  res  Sganarel 
fomething  to  drink,  the  other  flill  takes  away  his 
plate.] 

D.  John.  Who  can  it  be  that  knocks  fo  at  the 
door? 

Sganarel.  Who  the  duce  comes  to  difturb  us  at 
our  meal  ? 

D.  John.  I  would  fup  in  quiet  however,  therefore 
let  no  body  come  in. 

Sganarel.  Let  me  alone,  I  will  go  to  the  door  my- 
felf. 

D.  John  feeing  Sganarel  return  frighted.]  What 
is  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Sganarel  nodding  his  head  as  the  flatue  did.] 
The - who  is  there. 

D  John.  I  will  go  fee,  and  fhew  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  for  any  thing  to  terrify  me. 

Sganarel.  Ah!  poor  Sganarel,  into  what  corner 
wilt  thou  creep? 

SCENE  XII. 

D.  J  O  H  N,  THE  STATUE  O  F  T  FI  E  GO¬ 
VERNOR,  SGANAREL,  VIOLETTA, 

R  A  G  O  T  I  N. 

D.  John  to  his  fervafits. 

BRING  a  chair  and  a  plate  here  immediately. 

[D.  John  and  the  flatue  fit  down  at  table.] 
Come,  fit  down.  [To  SganareL 

Sganarel.  lam  notin  the  leaf!  hungry,  Sir. 

H  s 
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D.  John.  Sit  down  there,  I  fav.  Let  us  drink, 
±  oc  governor’s  health.  I  drink  it  to  thee,  Sganarel. 
Give  him  fome  wine. 

Sganarel.  I  am  not  thirfty. 

D.  John.  Drink,  and  ling  that  catch  of  thine  to 
entertain  the  governor. 

Sganarel.  I  am  hoarfe.  Sir. 

D.  John  to  his  fervants.J  No  matter,  come.  You 
there,  come  and  join  in  the  chorus. 

The  Statue.  It  is  enough,  D.  John;  I  invite  you 
to  come  fup  with  me  to-inorrow.  Will  you  have  fo 
much  courage  ? 

D.  John.  Yes;  I  will  go,  with  nobody  with  me 
but  Sganarel, 

Sganarel.  I  thank  ve,  to-morrow  is  faft-dav  with 

C  j  J  J 

i r*e. 

D.  John  to  Sganarel. J  Take  this  flambeau,  and 
light  the  governor. 

The  St'tue.  When  heaven  conducts,  all  earthly- 
light  is  vain. 

^ 

A  C  T  V.  SCENE  I. 

D  0  N  LEWIS,  DON  JOHN,  SGANAREL. 

D.  LEWIS. 

S  it  poiT.ble,  my  fen,  that  my  pravers  fhould  real¬ 
ty  ly  have  been  heard  by  heaven,  and  that  it  fhould 
have  made  fuch  a  convert  of  you? 

D.  John.  Yes,  I  am  now  reclaimed  from  all  my 
errors,  and  am  quite  a  different  perfon  frem  wb,2t 
vou  few  me  lalb  right;  every  one  will  be  aftenifhed  at 
the  change  which  heaven  has  fo  fuddenly  wrought  in 
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me.  It  has  touched  my  heart,  and  opened  my  eyes,  fo 
that  I  refledl  with  horror  on  the  long  blindnefs  I  was 
in,  and  the  criminal  diforders  of  the  life  I  lead.  I 
run  over  in  my  mind  all  my  abominations,  and  am 
furprifed  that  heaven  could  bear  with  me  fo  long, 
and  that  it  has  not  twenty  times  difcharged  the  thun¬ 
der  of  its  juftice  on  my  head.  I  fee  how  favourable 
it  has  been  to  me,  in  not  punifhing  my  crimes,  and 
I  intend  to  make  a  due  improvement  of  them,  to  dif- 
covertoall  the  world  a  fudden  change  of  life,  to  repair, 
by  that  means,  the  fcandal  of  my  paft  actions,  and 
ftrive  to  obtain  of  heaven  a  full  remiffion.  This  is* 
what  I  am  now  endeavouring;  and  I  beg  of  you,  Sir, 
to  contribute  to  this  deiign,  and  to  aftift  me  in  chuf- 
ing  a  perfon  who  may  ferve  me  as  a  guide,  and  un¬ 
der  whofe  conduct  I  may  walk  fafely  in  the  way  I 
am  entering  upon. 

D.  Lewis.  Ah!  Son,  how  eafily  is  the  tender- 
nefs  of  a  father  recalled,  and  the  offences  of  a  fon  im¬ 
mediately  vanifh  at  the  leaft  mention  cf  repentance! 

I  have  already  forgotten  all  the  forrows  you  have  oc- 
cafioned  me,  and  all  is  effaced  by  the  words  I  have 
juft  now  heard.  I  confefs,  I  am  not  myfclf,  I  {bed 
tears  of  joy,  all  my  prayers  are  anfwered,  and  hence¬ 
forth  I  have  nothing  to  afk  of  heaven.  Embrace  me, 
my  fon,  and  perfift,  I  conjure  you,  in  this  laudable 
defign.  For  my  part,  I  fly  this  inftant  to  inform 
your  mother  of  your  happy  conversion ;  to  fhare  with 
her  the  fweet  tranfports  of  delight  I  fed,  and  to  re¬ 
turn  thanks  to  heaven  for  the  holy  refolutions.  with 
which  it  has  vouchfafed  to  infpire  you. 
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SCENE  II. 

DON  JOHN,  SGANAREL* 
SGANAREL. 

OW  much  am  I  delighted,  dear  matter,  to 
fee  you  reformed!  I  have  long  expe&ed  this, 
and  now,  thanks  to  heaven,  all  my  wifhes  are  ac- 
complifhed. 

D.  John.  Duce  take  the  blockhead! 

Sganarel.  How,  blockhead  ? 

I).  John.  What,  doll  thou  really  believe  all  I  have 
faid?  And  dolt  thou  think  I  lpoke  what  I  thought? 

Sganarel.  How,  why  is  not  it — Do  net  you — 
your — [afide.J  Oh!  what  a  man!  what  a  man!  what 
a  man  is  this! 

D.  John.  No,  no,  my  fentiments  are  always  the 
fame,  1  have  not  altered  them  in  the  leaft. 

Sganarel.  What,  are  you  not  afraid  of  the  won¬ 
derful  miracle  of  a  moving  and  fpeaking  ftatue? 

D.  John.  Why  really  there  is  fomething  in  that 
which  I  do  not  comprehend;  but  however  it  be,  it 
is  not  capable  either  of  convincing  rny  judgment,  or 
ftaggering  my  mind;  and  if  I  faid  I  would  reform 
ray  conduft,  and  enter  upon  an  examplary  life,  it 
was  a  defign  I  had  formed  out  of  pure  policy,  an  ufe- 
ful  fi:  rata  gem,  a  neceffary  piece  of  grimace,  to  which 
I  am  willing  to  fubmit,  to  manage  a  father  whofe  af- 
n dance  I  want,  and  to  fereen  myfelf,  with  refpecd 
to  mankind,  from  the  numherlefs  troublefome  adven¬ 
tures  that  may  happen.  I  make  thee  my  confident 
in  this  "bufinefs,  Sganai'el,  being  willing  to  have  a 
witnefs  of  the  real  motives  which  oblige  me  to  do 
thefe  things. 
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Sganarel.  What?  though  ftill  a  libertine,  and  de¬ 
bauchee,  do  you  pretend,  at  the  fame  time,  to  fet  up 
yourfelf  for  a  good  man  ? 

D.  John.  And  why  not?  there  are  many  others 
befide  myfelf,  who  make  ufe  of  the  fame  mafk  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  world. 

Sganarel  afide. 3  Oh!  what  a  man!  what  a  man  ! 

D.  John.  Hypocrify  is  a  fafhionable  vice  nowa¬ 
days,  and  every  fafhionable  vice  pafTes  for  a  virtue. 
The  profefhon  of  hypocrify  has  furprifing  advantages. 
It  is  an  art,  the  impofture  of  which  always  meets  with 
refpeft,  and  though  one  difcovers  it,  one  dares  not 
fay  a  word  againft  it.  Mankind  are  cenfured  for  all 
the  other  vices  they  are  guilty  of;  but  hypocrify  is 
a  privileged  vice,  that  fhuts  every  body’s  mouth,  and 
reigns  quietly  with  a  fovereign  impunity.  By  ma¬ 
naging  it  dexteroufiy,  one  forms  a  ftrift  alliance  with 
all  the  partizans;  whoever  offends  one,  offends  them 
all,  and  they  who  we  are  fure  aft  in  gocd  earneft  in 
the  affair,  and  whom  we  know  to  be  really  touched: 
thefe  people,  I  fay,  are  moft  frequently  the  dupes  of 
the  others,  they  runheedlefsly  into  tbefnare  ofthehy- 
pocrites,andblindly  fupport  the  apes  of  their  aftions. 
How  many  of  thofe  doft  think  I  know,  "who  by  this 
ftratagem  have  dexteroufiy  patched  up  the  diforders  of 
their  youth,  and  under  a  refpefted  outfide  have  per- 
jnifhon  to  be  the  moft  wicked  fellows  on  earth?  It 
fignifies  nothing  that  we  are  acquainted  with  their 
intrigues,  and  know  them  to  be  what  they  are,  they 
are  not,  for  all  that,  the  lefs  difcredited  among  peo¬ 
ple,  and  a  certain  melancholy  countenance,  a  morti¬ 
fied  figh,  and  two  rolling  eyes,  fet  all  to  rights  again, 
do  what  they  will.  It  is  under  this  favourable  fhel- 
ter,  that  I  intend  to  fecure  my  affairs.  I  will  net 
quit  my  dear  habits,  but  I  fhall  take  care  to  conceal 
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myfelf,  and  divert  myfelf  with  as  little  noife  as  pof- 
fible.  But  if  I  fhould  come  to  be  difcovered,  I  fhall  - 
Have  my  cabal  engage  in  my  interefls  without  my 
Bribing  a  Broke,  and  I  {hall  be  defended  againft,  and* 
in  fpite  of  all  the  world.  In  ihort,  this  is  the  true 
way  to  do  whatever  I  chufe  with  impunity.  I  fhall 
fet  up  myfelf  as  a  ceflfor  of  other  folks’ adfions, fhall 
have  a  bad  opinion  of  every  body  but  myfelf.  When 
I  am  once  ever  fo  little  offended,  I  will  never  forgive, 
and  very  calmly  preferve  an  irreconcileable  hatred. 
I  will  aft  the  avenger  of  opprefTed  virtue,  and  under 
this  convenient  pretext,  I  veil!  purfue  my  enemies, 
I' will  accufe  them  of  impiety,  let  loofe  the  heady  zea¬ 
lots  upon  them,  who  fhall  raife  an  outcry  againfl 
them  without  knowing  for  what  reafon,  who  fliail 
load  them  with  opprobrious  names,  and  roundly  damn 
them  by  their  private  authority.  It  is  thus  we  mufl 
take  advantage  of  the  foibles  of  mankind,  and  a  wife 
man  will  accommodate  himfelf  to  the  vices  of  the 
age. 

Sganarel.  Good  Gods  !  What  do  I  hear  ?  You  on¬ 
ly  wanted  to  be  a  hypocrite  to  Hmfh  you  in  every 
refpeft,  and  that  is  the  heightof  abominations.  Sir,  this 
laft  puts  me  out  of  all  patience,  and  I  cannot  any 
longer  hold  my  tongue.  Ufemein  what  manner  you 
chufe,  beat  me,  kilPme,  I  muff  difeharge  my  con¬ 
fluence,  and  like  an  honeft  fsrvant,  tell  you  what  I 
ought.  Know,  Sir,  that  the  pitcher  goes  fo  oft  to  the 
well,  that  it  comes  home  broke  at  laft:  and  as  a  cer¬ 
tain  author  fays,  whofe  name  I  have  forgot,  man  is 
in  this  world  like  a  bird  upon  a  bough,  the  bough  is 
fixed  to  the  tree,  he  who  is  fixed -to  the  tree  follows 
good  precepts,  good  precepts  are  better  than  fine  words, 
fine  words  are  found  at  court,  at  court  arc  courtiers, 
courtiers  follow  the  mode,  the  mode  comes  from  fan- 
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cy,  fancy  is  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  the  mind  is  what 
gives  life,  the  end  of  life  is  death — and — think  what 
you  will  come  to. 

D.  John.  Upon  my  word,  you  are  an  excellent 
reafoner. 

Sganarel.  After  this,  if  you  do  not  yield,  wretch¬ 
ed  will  be  your  condition. 

SCENE  III. 

DON  CARLOS,  DON  JOHN,  SGANAREL. 

D .  CARLOS. 

I  MEET  you  juft  at  the  nick  of  time,  Don 
John,  and  am  very  glad  to  fpeak  with  you  here 
rather  than  at  home,  to  aik  what  you  are  defignedto 
do.  You  know  this  is  myconcern,  and  that  in  your 
prefence  I  took  this  affair  upon  me.  For  my  part, 
I  do  not  conceal  it,  I  heartily  wilh  things  may  be  ma¬ 
naged  in  an  amicable  way,  and  there  is  nothing  I 
would  not  do  to  prevail  upon  your  mind  to  take  this 
method,  and  to  fee  you  publickly  confirm  my  lifter 
to  be  your  wife. 

D.  John  in  a  hypocritical  tone.J  Willingly  would 
I  give  you  all  the  fatisfaftion  you  can  defire,  but 
heaven  direftly  oppofes  it  *,  it  has  infpired  my  foul 
with  the  defign  of  reforming  my  life,  and  now  my 
whole  intention  is  to  forfake  all  worldly  concerns,  to 
diveft  myfelf  of  every  vanity,  and  to  correft  hence¬ 
forth,  by  an  auftere  condudb,  all  the  criminal  difor- 
ders  into  which  I  had  been  hurried  by  tbe  heat  of 
blind  youth. 

D.  Carlos.  This  defign,  Don  John,  daffies  not 
at  all  with  what  I  fay,  and  the  company  of  a  lawful 
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wife  may  very  well  con fi ft  with  the  laudable  thoughts' 
with  which  you  are  infpired  by  heaven. 

D.  John.  Alas!  By  no  means.  Your  filler  has 
formed  the  fame  defign;  fbe  has  refolved  to  retire, 
and  we  were  both  touched  at  the  fame  time. 

D.  Carlos.  Her  retreat  cannot  give  us  fatisfa&ion, 
fince  it  might  be  imputed  to  the  contempt  you  had’ 
thrown  upon  her  and  our  family,  and  our  honour 
requires  her  living  with  you. 

D.  John.  I  do  allure  you  it  cannot  be;  for  rny 
part,  I  have  a  great  defire  it  was  fo;  and  I  even  thi^ 
day  went  to  alk  counfel  of  heaven  about  it;  but  when 
I  confulted  it,  I  heard  a  voice  which  told  me  that  I 
ought  to  lay  all  thoughtsafidc  of  vourfifter,  and  that1 
it  was  impoffible  for  me  to  be  fared  with  her. 

D.  Carlos.  Do  you  think,  Don  John,  to  deceive 
us  with  thefe  foolifh  excufes  ? 

D.  John.  I  obey  the  voice  cf  heaven. 

D.  Carlos.  What?  Do  you  imagine  that  fuch  ho¬ 
nes  as  thefe  will  fatisfy  me? 

D.  John.  It  is  heaven  will  have  it  fo. 

D.  Carlos.  Have  you  taken  my  lifter  out  of  a  con¬ 
vent  to  abandon  her  at  Infl  ? 

D.  John.  Heaven  will  not  allow  it  to  be  ether- 
ways. 

D.  Carlos.  Can  we  fuffer  our  family  to  receive 
fuch  a  ftain  ? 

D.  John.  Seek  your  redrefs  from  heaven. 

D.  Carlos.  Why,  heaven  has  nothing  to  do  with 

it. 

D.  John.  Heaven  defires  it  fhould  be  fo. 

D.  Carlos.  It  is  enough,  Don  John,  I  under  Hand 
you.  The  place  will  not  allow  me  to  take  you  here; 
but  I  {hall  find  you  before  it  is  long. 

D.  John,  You  may  do  what  youpleafe.  You  arc 
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fenfible  I  do  not  want  courage,  and  that  1  know  how 
to  ufe  my  fword  when  it  is  proper;  1  am  juft  going 
through  the  little  by-ftreet  which  leads  to  the  great 
convent ;  but  I  declare  to  you,  for  my  own  part,  I 
have  not  the  leaft  inclination  to  fight,  heaven  forbid 
the  thought,  and  if  you  attack  me  we  fhall  fee  what 
will  come  of  it. 

D.  Carlos.  Vie  fhall  fee,  true,  we  fhall  fee, 
SCENE  IV. 

DON  JOHN,  SGANAREL. 


SGANAREL. 

THIS  hypocritical  ftyle  which  you  have  got  in<- 
to,  mafter,  isworfe  than  all  thereft,andIlhould 
like  you  much  better  as  you  were  before  ;  I  had  al¬ 
ways  feme  hopes  of  your  reformation,  but  now  I  def- 
paii  of  it,  and  1  believe  heaven,  which  has  bore  with 
you  hitherto,  cannot  fuffer  this  laft  abomination. 

D.  John.  Poh!  Poh!  Heaven  is  not  fo  ftri£t  as 
you  imagine;  and  if  men  were  every  time - 

SCENE  V. 

don  John,  sganarel,  Ghoft  in  the  form  of 
a  woman  veiled. 


Sganarel  feeing  the  Ghoft. 

EH  OLD,  Sir,  the  warning  which  heaven  gives 
you. 

D.  John.  If  it  is  heaven  that  warns  me,  it  muft 
fpeak  plainer,  if  it  would  have  me  underftand  it. 
Ghoft.  Your  deftruftion  is  refolved  upon,  Don 
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John,  if  vou  do  not  repent  immediately,  and  lay  hokf 
on  the  mercy  of  heaven. 

Sganarel.  Hear  vcu  that,  Sir? 

D.  John.  Who  is  that  has  the  impudence  to  talk 
lo?  Methinks  I  fhould  know  that  voice. 

Sganarel  I  Derceive  bv  its  {talking-  that  it  is  a 
ghoic,  Sir. 

D.  John.  Ghoft,  fantom,  or  devil,  I  will  fee  what 
it  is.  fThe  ghoft  changes  {nape  and  reprefents  Tirrre 
with  his  fcvthe  in  his  hand.]] 

Sganarel.  See  what  a  frightful  fhape  it  is  now  in. 
Sir!  a 

D  John.  No,  no  it  is  impoHible  for  any  thing 
to  terrify  me,  I  will  try  with  my  fword  whether  it  is 
body  or  fpirit.  [The  ghoft  difappears  the  inftant  Don 
John  pufhes  at  it.~ 

Sganarel.  What,  Sir,  do  not  fo  many  proofs  urge 
you  to  repent? 

D.  John.  Be  the  confequence  what  will,  it  fhalZ- 
never  be  laid  that  I  repented  of  any  thing  I  had  done. 
Come,  follow  me. 

SCENE  VI. 

THE  STATUE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR,  D, 
JOHN,  SGANAREL. 


STATUE. 


STOP,  Den  John ;  when  I  was  with  you  lafT 
night,  you  premifed  to  come  and  eat  with  me, 
D.  John.  Yes  ;  where  fhall  we  go? 

Statue.  Give  me  your  hand. 

D.  John.  There  it  is. 

Statue.  Don  John,  obftinaev  in  wickednefs  brings 
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on  a  fatal  death;  and  rejedting  the  favours  of  hea¬ 
ven  opens  a  way  to  its  thunder. 

D.  John.  Oh!  what  torments  do  I  feel!  I  am 
fcorched  with  an  invifible  flame,  which  it  is  impof> 
Able  for  me  to  bear,, my  whole  body  is  a  burning  fire¬ 
brand.  Oh!  [[Loud  thunder  and  great  flalhes  of 
lightning  fall  on  Don  John,  the  earth  opens  and 
fwallows  him  :  and  flames  ifiue  from  the  place  where 
he  defcended.]] 


SCENE  THE  LAST. 


Sganarel  alone. 


F  FEND  ED  heaven,  feduced  maids,  violated 


laws,  difhonoured  families,  wives  reduced  to 
mifery,  hufbands  to  defpair,  injured  parents,  all  are 
fatisfied;  but  poor  Sganarel,  after  ferving  him  for  fo 
many  years,  is  no  otherwife  rewarded,  than  by  fee¬ 
ing  his  wicked  matter  mod  dreadfully  punilhed. 
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■Love  1st  he  Best  Doctor,  a  Comedy  of  three  APIs, 
adted  atVerfailles ,  Septemberthe  1  $thy  1  665,  and 
at  Paris  at  the  Theatre  of  the  Palace-Royal  the 
’22  d  of  the  fame  Month. 


HIS  comedy  is  one  of  thofe  hafty  pieces  up¬ 


on  which  we  ought  not  to  be  too  fevere  in 


■our  criticifms.  The  reafon  of  Moliere’s  bringing  the 
phyficians  fo  often  on  thefbgeis  faid  to  be  on  account 
of  a  quarrel  which  his  wifehadwith  aphyfician’s  wife; 
but  this  feems  to  be  too  trifling  a  motive.  It  is 
more  reafonably  accounted  for  thus:  being  difguft- 
ed  with  the  fclemn  countenance,  ftudious  appearan¬ 
ces,  and  vain  pomp  of  technical  terms,  which  the 
phyficians  of  his  time  affe&ed,'  in  order  to  impofe  on 
the  publick,  he  thought  he  could  draw  from  thence 
a  fund  of  comic  humour,  more  entertaining  indeed 
than  inftru&ive  ;  for  which  reafon  the  phyficians  and 
the  marquifes,  whom  he  has  often  painted  in  dif¬ 
ferent  attitudes,  are  neverthe  principal  figures  in  the 
piece.  Whenever  he  intended  to  reprove  a  more  ef- 
fential  folly,  or  any  vice  that  was  injurious  to  foci- 
ety,  he  referved  the  fir  ft  place  for  one  of  thofe 
Angular  charafters  which  deferved  to  have  the  whole 
attention  fixed  on  tbemfelves. 


ACTORS. 


Sganarel,  father  to  Lucinda. 
Lucinda, 

Clitander,  in  love  with  Lucinda. 
Aminta,  neighbour  to  Sganarel. 
Lucretia,  niece  to  Sganarel. 
Lysetta,  attendant  of  Lucinda. 
Mr.  William,  a  tapeftry  feller. 
Mr.  Josse,  a  goldfmith. 

Mr.  Thomas,  'j 
Mr.  Fonandb.es,  j 
Mr.  Macroton,  }>•  Phyficians. 
Mr.  Bahays, 

Mr.  Fillerin.  J 
A  Notary. 

Champagne,  valet  to  Sganarel. 
The  Operator, 
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LOVE 
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BEST  DOCTOR, 


ACT  I.  SCENE  I. 

SGANAREL,  A  MINT  A,  LUCRETIA, 
MR.  WILLIAM,  M  R.  J  0  S  S  E. 


SGANAREL. 

r^r^iEE  is  a  ftrange  thing !  And  I  may  very 
k.  L  well  fay  with  an  ancient  philcfopher,  that 

P”  „  One  misfortune  comes  upon  the  nock  of 

ii4S  sutUg  nit  -1 

”'•**'’**  another;  and  He  who  hath  wealth  hath 
warfare.  I  had  but  one  wife,  and  flue,  alas!  heaven 
has  deprived  me  of. 

Mr.  William.  But  one!  why  how  many  would 
you  defire  to  have  ? 

Sganarel.  I  cannot  forbear  weeping,  friend  Wil¬ 
liam,  when  I  think  of  her  death.  I  was  not  too  well 
pleafed  with  her  conduct,  and  we  frequently  quar¬ 
reled;  but  death  ends  all  difputes,  (he  is  dead,  l  be- 
Vol,  III.  I 
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wail  her.  If  llie  was  Hill  living  we  fhould  not  agree 
very  well.  I  have  had  feveral  children,  but  heaven 
has  bereft  me  of  them  all  but  one  daughter,  and  fhe 
is  my  only  trouble;  for  in  fhort,  fhe  is  fallen  into  the 
moft  difinal  melancholy,  the  caufe  of  which  I  cannot 
learn,  and  all  my  efforts  to  recover  her  prove  vain. 

I  know  not  what  to  do  in  it,  and  have  need  of  good 
advice  on  this  matter.  [[To  Mr.  'William  and  Mr. 
Joffe.J  You  are  my  companions  and  friends.  [[To 
Lucretia.3  You  are  my  niece.  [[To  Aminta.J  And 
you  are  my  neighbour;  pray  give  me  your  advice  a- 
-bout  it. 

Mr.  JofTe.  To  fpeak  freely  to  you,  friend  Sgana- 
rel,  I  think  that  the  only  remedy  to  cure  your  daugh¬ 
ter  will  be,  to  buy  her  fome  pretty  ornaments  of  e- 
meralds,  rubies,  and  diamonds,  as  moft  girls  delight 
in  fuch  things. 

Mr.  William.  In  my  opinion,  you  fhould  buy  her 
an  elegant  fuit  of  hangings  of  landfkip,  tapeftry,  or 
imagery,  which  I  would  have  put  up  in  her  cham¬ 
ber  to  delight  her  fight  and  mind  with. 

Aminta.  For  my  part,  I  would  not  do  fo,  I  would 
marry  her,  as  focn  as  poffible,  to  the  perfon  that  they 
■fay.afked  her  of  you  in  marriage  feme  time  ago. 

Lucretia.  Your  daughter,  I  think,  is  net  at  all  fit 
for  marriage;  fine  is  of  too  fickly  and  delicate  a  con¬ 
futation,  and  it  is  downrjght  murder  to  expofe  her, 
in  the  condition  fire  now  is,  to  bear  children.  The 
world  is  very  unfit  for  her,  and:!  would  advife  you 
to  put  her  in  a  nunnery,  where  file  will  meet  with 
c  iverfions  .which  will  be  more  to  her  humour. 

Sganarel.  Admirable  Gounfellors  indeed!  But  I 
find  a  little  too  much  of  felf-interefi:  in  what  ye 

ay,  and  think  that  ye  advife  extremely  well - for 

pur  own  interefts.  You  area  goldfmith,  Mr.  JciTe, 
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and  you  talk  as  if  you  wanted  to  get  rid  of  your  wares. 
You  are  a  tapeftry  feller,  Mr.  William,  and  you  feem 
to  have  fome  hangings  that  inccommode  you.  The 
gentleman  whom  you  are  in  love  with,  Aminta,  has 
fome  inclination  they  fay  for  my  daughter,  and  you 
would  be  glad  to  fee  her  the  wife  of  another.  And 
as  for  you,  Lucretia,  it  is  not  my  defign,  as  feveral 
people  know,  to  marry  my  daughter  to  anyone  at  all, 
and  I  have  my  reafons  for  that  ;  but  the  advice  you 
give  me  to  put  her  in  a  nunnery,  is  the  advice  of  one 
who  has  a  great  defire  to  he  my  foie  heirefs.  There¬ 
fore  allow  me5  gentlemen  and  ladies,  to  follow  none 
of  your  advices,  though  they  are  very  good.  [Alone.] 
Thefe  are  your  fafhionable  counfellors. 


SCENE  II. 


it  CINDA,  SCANAREL 


SGANAREL. 


LAS  !  here  comes  Lucinda  totaketheair.  She 


perceives  me  not.  She  lifts  her  eyes  to  the 
Ikies.  She  fighs.  [To  Lucinda.]  Heaven  pre- 
ferve  thee,  my  child!  How  do  you  do  to-day  ?  What 
is  the  reafon  that  you  are  always  fo  melancholy  ?  Pray 
do  tell  me  the  caufe  of  it,  and  I  promife  you  I  will 
do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  fatisfy  you.  Are  a- 
ny  of  thy  companions  dreft  finer  than  thyfelf?  Or 
is  there  any  new  fafhioned  filk  that  thou  defireft  a 
fuit  of?  No.  Is  thy  chamber  not  well  enough  fur- 
nifhed,  and  doft  thou  long  for  any  pretty  cabinet  out 
of  St.  Laurence’s  fair  ?  That  is  not  the  reafon  either. 
Doft  thou  want  to  learn  any  thing,  and  wilt  thou 
have  me  get  thee  a  mafter  to  teach  thee  to  play  on 
the  guitar?  No.  Art  thou  in  love  with  any  body, 
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2nd  wanted  to  be  married?  [Lucinda  makes  a  %n 
to  him  that  that  is  the  reafon. 

SCENE  III. 

SGANAREL,  LUCINDA,  L  Y  S  E  T  T  A. 

L  YSE  T  T  A. 

Flf  A  VE you  discovered  the  caufe  of  yourdaugh- 
jf  ter’s  melancholy,  Sir,  in  the  difcourfe  vou 
have  jud  now  had  with  her? 

Sganarel.  Indeed  I  have  net,  and  I  am  very  vexed 
rt'it. 

Lyfetta.  Let  me  alone,  Sir,  and  I  will  found 
her  a  little. 

Sganarel.  It  is  ts  no  purpofe,  fince  die  will  be  of 
this  humour,  I  am  refolved  to  leave  her  in  ir. 

Lyfetta.  Let  me  alone,  I  tel!  you  ;  perhaps  die 
will  open  her  heart  more  freely  to  me  than  to  you. 
Will  you  net  tell  us  what  makes  you  fo  melancholy? 
And  will  you  grieve  ail  the  world  thus  ?  Never  did 
any  body  aft  as  you  do,  and  if  you  have  any  repug¬ 
nance  to  explain  yourfelf  to  your  father,  vou  ought 
to  have  none  to  difeover  your  heart  to  me.  Tell 
:ne,  do  you  want  any  thing  from  him?  He 
!  as  frequently  told  us  that  he  will  fpare  nothing  to 
content  you.  Is  it  becaufe  he  does  nut  give  you  fo 
much  liberty  as  you  could  widi,  and  is  not  your  fan¬ 
cy  tempted  by  walks  and  feads ?  Has  any  body  clif- 
rleafed  you  ?  Have  you  no  fecret  inclination  for  any 
one  whom  you  wifh  you  was  married  tc?  Ay,  that 
is  the  thing.  What  the  duce  do  you  conceal  it  for? 

The  mydery  is  difeovered,  Sir,  and - 

Sganarel.  Go,  ungrateful  girl!  I  will  talk  to  thee 
no  more,  but  leave  thee  in  thy  obdinacy. 
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Lucinda.  Since  you  will  have  me  difcover  to  you 
the  rer.fon,  Sir, — • - **- 

Sganarel.  Yes,  I  will  throw  off  all  the  affefHon 
I  had  for  thee. 

.  Lyfetta.  Her  melancholy,  Sir, - 

Sganarel.  The  hut  would  kill  me. 

Lucinda.  Lather,  I  will  really - 

Sganarel.  This  is  not  a  fit  rdcompence  for  bring¬ 
ing  thee  up  as  I  have  done. 

Lyfetta.  But,  Sir, - 

Sganarel.  No,  I  am  very  vexed  at  her. 

Lucinda.  But,  father, - 

Sganarel.  I  have  no  longer  any  tendernefs  for 
thee. 

Lyfetta.  But - - 

Sganarel.  She  is  an  idle  gipfy. 

Lucinda.  But - 

Sganarel.  An  ungrateful  flat. 

Lyfetta.  But - 

Sganarel.  A  baggage,  that  will  not  tell  me  what 
ails  her. 

Lyfetta.  It  is  -an  hufband  ft e  wants. 

Sganarel,  pretendingnot  to  hear.]  I  abandon  her. 
Lyfetta.  A  huftand. 

Sganarel.  I  hate  her. 

Lyfetta.  A  huftand. 

Sganarel.  And  difown  her  for  my  daughter. 
Lyfetta.  A  huftand. 

Sganarel.  Speak  not  to  me  about  her. 

Lyfetta.  A  huftand. 

Sganarel.  Do  not  fpeak  to  me  cf  her. 

Lyfetta.  A  huftand,  a  huftand,  a  huftand. 
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SCENE  IV. 


L  Y  S  E  T  T  A,  LUCINDA, 


L  Y  S  E  T  T  A. 


ONE  are  fo  deaf  as  thofe  v/ho  will  not  hear,. 


is  a  very  wife  and  true  faying. 

Lucinda.  I  was  greatly  to  blame,  Lyfetta,  to  con¬ 
ceal  my  difquiet  from  my  father,  as  he  promifed  to 
grant  me  every  thing  I  defired.. 

Lyfetta.  Faith,  he  is  a  villainous  man,  and  I  con- 
fefs  I  fhould  be  very  glad  if  I  could  play  him  a  trick. 
But  what  was  the  reafon,  madam,  that  you  did  not 
difcover  your  diftemper  to  me? 

Lucinda.  Alas!  if  I  had  difcovered  it  to  vou,  what 
good  would  it  have  done  me  ?  And  fhould  not  I  have 
got  as  much  by  concealing  it  all  my  life-time?  Doff 
thou  imagine  I  did  not  expe£l  all  that  has  now  hap¬ 
pened  ?  That  I  did  not  thoroughly  know  all  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  notions,  and  that  the  refufal  he  fent  to  him  wlio 
folicited  for  me  by  a  friend,  did  not  extinguifh  all 
hope  in  my  breaft? 

Lyfetta.  What,  is  it  the  flranger  who  afkedyou  of 
your  father,  for  whom  you - 

Lucinda.  For  a  young  girl  to  exprefs  herfelf  fo 
freely  is  peihaps  immodefi:;  but  I  mult  tell  you,  that 
he  fhould  be  my  choice,  were  I  permitted  to  chufe. 
We  havenever  difcourfed  together, nor  hashe  declared 
thepaffion  he  hasfor  me :  Butin  every  place  where  he 
has  been  able  to  get  a  fight  of  me,  his  looks  and  ac¬ 
tions  have  always  fpoke  fo  tenderly,  and  hisdemand- 
ing  me  from  my  father  appears  to  me  fo  very  honou¬ 
rable,  that  I  could  not  help  being  touched  with  his 
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sfiedlicn.  Ami  yet  you  fee  to  what  the  harflmefs  of 
my  father  reduces  all  this  tendernefs. 

Lyfetta.  Come,  let  me  alone;  whatever  reafon  I 
have  to  blame  you  for  not  difcovering  it  tome,  yeti 
will  do  all  in  my  power  to  aluft  your  love,  and  pro* 
vided  you  have  reiclution  enough  to - 

Lucinda.  But  what  would  you  have  me  do  againft 
the  authority  of  a  father?  If  he  prove  inexorable  to 
my  wifhes - 

Lyfetta.  Come,  come,  you  muft  not  fuiTer  your- 
felfto  be  led  like  a  goofe,  and  provided  honour  be 
not  oS'ended  by  it,  one  may  free  one’s  felf  a  little 
from  a  father’s  tyranny.  "What  does  he  intend  you 
fhould  do  ?  Does  he  think  you  are  not  old  enough 
to  be  married,  and  that  you  are  marble  ?  Come,  I 
will  affift  your  paffion  once  more,  and  take  upon  me 
the  whole  care  of  its  concerns,  and  you  (ball  fee  that 
I  underfbnd  ftratagem. — But  here  comes  your  father. 
Do  you  withdraw,  and  I  will  manage  it  well  enough,  - 


SCENE  V. 


sganarel  alone. 


O  pretend  fometimes  that  we  do  not  hear- 


1  things  which  we  hear  but  too  well,  is  better 
than  to  own  we  do;  and  I  a£ted  very  wifely  inlend¬ 
ing  a  deaf  ear  to  the  declaration  of  a  defire  which  I 
have  not  the  leafl  intention  to  fatisfy.  Is  there  any 
thing  more  tyrannical  than  this  cuftom  that  people 
would  fubjett  parents  to?.  Can  there  be  any  thing 
more  foolilh  than  to  bring  up.  a  daughter  with  great 
tendernefs  and  care,  and  to  heap  up  riches,  in  order 
to  ftrip  one’s  felf  of,  both,  and  give  them  into  the 
hands  of  a  man  for  whom  we  have  not  the  leaf!  re- 
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gard?  That  is  a  cuficm  I  fliall  never  give  into,  But 
will  keep  my  daughter  and  my  money  to  myfelf. 

SCENE  VI. 

SGANAREL,  LYSETTA. 

Lysetta  pretending  not  to  fee  Sganarel. 

H!  misfortune!  O  difgrace!  Oh  where  fnail 


^ _ J)  I  find  you,  poor  Mr.  Sganarel  ? 

Sganarel  afide.]  What  is  that  fire  fays  ? 

Lyfetta.  Ah,  unhappy  father,  what  will  you  do 
when  yon  know  this  news? 

Sganarel  afide.  [[What  can  it  be? 

Lyfetta.  My  poor  mifcrefs! 

Sganarel  afide.]  I  am  undone. 

Lyfetta.  Ah ! 

Sganarel  running  after  Lyfetta.]  Lyfetta. 

Lyfetta.  What  a  misfortune  this  is! 

Sganarel.  Lyfetta. 

Lyfetta.  What  a  fatal  mifchancel 
Sganarel.  Lyfetta. 

Lyfetta.  What  an  accident ! 

Sganarel.  Lyfetta. 

Lyfetta.  Oh  !  Sir,  I  am  glad  I  have  found  you.. 
Sganarel.  What  is  the  matter? 

Lyfetta.  Ah !  Sir. 

Sganarel.  What  is  it  ? 

Lyfetta.  Your  daughter - 

Sganarel.  Oil  !  oh!  oh! 

Lyfetta.  Sir,  do  not  cry  in  that  manner,  for  yen 
will  make  ms  laugh.  m 

Sganarel.  Speak  then  quickly. 

Lyfetta.  No  fooner  was  you  gone  than  your  daugh¬ 
ter,  quite  ftruck  with  what  you  faid  to  her,  and  with 
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die  terrible  pafnort  fte  faw  you  was  in  with  her, 
went  up  immediately  to  her  chamber,  and,  full  of 
defpair,  opened  the  window  which  looks  into  the  ri¬ 
ver. 

Sganarel.  Well  ? 

Lyfetta.  Then  lifting  up  her  eyes  to  heaven,  fire 
faid,  Oh!  Lyfetta,  how  is  itpoflible  that  I  can  live 
under  my  father’s  wrath  ?  Since  he  difowns  me  for 
liis  daughter,  I  mud  die. 

Sganarel.  So  threw  herfelf  down  ? 

Lyfetta.  No,  Sir,  (lie  gently  fhut-the  window  a- 
gain,  and  lay  down  on  the  bed-,  there  die  fell  a 
weeping  bitterly,  and  fuddenly  her  face  grew  pale, 
her  eyes  rolled,  her  heart  ceafed  to  beat,  and  foe  re¬ 
mained  in  my  arms. 

Sganarel,  Is  (he  quite  dead? 

Lyfetta.  No,  Sir,  I  brought  her  to  life  again  by 
pinching  her;  but  it  rakes  her  again  every  moment, 
and  I  dare  fay  the  will  be  dead  before  night. 

Sganarel.  Champagne!  Champagne!  Champagne  1 


SCENE  VII. 

S'C  A  N  AR  E  L,  C  H  A  M  P  A  G  N  E,  LTSETT  A. 


SGANAREL 


$  O  immediately  and  feck  jihyficians,  and  bring 


\  yr  feveral  of  them  here  ;  on  fuch  an  accident 
as  this  one  cannot  have  too  many  of  them.  .Alas-V 
pc  or  Lucinda'!  my  poor  gill ! 
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act  ir.  SCENE  i. 

SGANAREL,  LYSETTA. 

L  Y  S  E  T  T  A. 

fT  is  needlefs,  Sir,  to  have  fo  many  phyficians  ;  one 
is  enough  to  kill  any  body. 

Sganarel.  You  are  a  fool,  are  not  four  advices 
better  than  one  ? 

Lyfetta.  Your  daughter  can  die  well  enough  her- 
felf,  fhe  does  not  ftand  in  need  of  the  affiltance  afa- 
ny  of  thefe  gentlemen. 

Sganarel.  Do  the  phyficians  kill  people  ? 

Lyfetta.  Indeed  do  they,  and  I  knew  a  man  who- 
proved  by  good  reafons  that  we  fnould  never  fay, 
Such  a  perfon  is  dead  of  a  fever  or  an  afthma,  but 
fhe  is  dead  of  four  phyficians  and  two  apothecaries, 
Sganarel.  Hold  your  tongue,  you  will  offend  thefe 
gentlemen. 

Lyfetta.  Our  cat,  Sir,  not  long  fince,  fell  from 
the  top  of  the  hcufe  into  the  ftreet,  and  was  three 
days  without  ever  eating  or  ftirring;  but  it  was  ve¬ 
ry  fortunate  for  her  that  there  were  no  cat-do&ors,. 
for  they  would  certainly  have  purged  and  bled  her  to 
death. 

Sganarel.  Hufh !  You  arevery  impertinent.  Here 
they  come. 

Lyfetta.  Take  care.  You  will  be  greatly  edified  j 
they  will  let  you  know  in  Latin  that  your  daughter 
is  ill. 
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SCENE  II. 


MESSIEURS  THOMES,  F  O  N  A  N  D  R  E  S,  MA¬ 
CROTON,  AND  BAHYS,  SGANAREL* 


L  Y  S  E  T  T  A. 


SGANAREL. 


ELL,  gentlemen,  what  thnik  you  of  the 
patient  ? 


Mr.  Thornes.  She  has  certainly  a  vaft  number  of 
impurities  in  her. 

Sganarel.  What,  is  my  daughter  impure  ? 

Mr.  Thornes.  I  mean  that  her  bodyis  impure, and 
full  of  corrupt  humours. 

Sganarel.  Oh!  I  underhand  you. 

Mr.  Thornes.  But — -we  are  going  to  ccnfult  to¬ 
gether. 

Sganarel.  Come,  bring  chairs. 

Lyfelta  to  Mr.  Thornes.]  What,  Sir,  are  you  . 
there  ? 

Sganarel  to  Lyfetta.]  How  came  you  acquainted 
with  the  gentleman  ? 

Lyfetta.  I  faw  him  a  few  days  ago  at  a  friend  of 
your  niece’s. 

Mr.  Thornes.  How  is  her  ccachman  ? 

Lyfetta.  Very  well.  He  is  dead. 

Mr.  Thornes.  Dead! 

Lyfetta.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thornes.  That  is  impoffible. 

Lyfetta.  It  is  very  true,  I  tell  you. 

Mr.  Thornes,  I  am  certain  he  cannot  be  dead,  . 

Lyfetta.  And  I  will  fwear  that  he  is  both  deadt 
and  buried. 

Mr  Thornes.  You  are  deceived,  . 

Lyfetta.  I  faw  it. 
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Mr  Thornes.  It  cannot  be.  "SVeare  told  by  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  that  thefe  fort  of  diftempers  do  not  termi¬ 
nate  till  the  fourteenth  or  twentv-firft,  and  it  is  not 
above  i:v  davs  fince  he  fell  lick. 

Lyfetta.  The  coachman  is  dead  I  tell  you,  nct- 
vith 'landing  v.-hat  Hi pDOcrates favs. 

C  X  x  J 

Sganarel.  Hold  your  peace,  Mrs.  Impudence, and 
let  us  leave  them.  I  beg,  gentlemen,  that  you  would 
confute  in  the  be  ft  manner.  Though  it  is- not  cufto- 
mary  to  pay  before-hand,  yet  for  fear  I  mould  forget 
it,  and  that  the  thing  may  be  over,  here — 

[He  gives  them  money, and  each  makes  a  dif¬ 
ferent  gefture  when  he  receives  it. 

S  C  E  N  E  III. 

-MESSIEURS  F0N  ANDRES,  THOMES,  MA¬ 
CRO  T  O  N,  AND  BAHY-S. 

[They  fit  down  and  cbugh.l 

L_  rf  O  — » 


MR.  FCNANDRES. 

ARTS  is  very  large,  ancl  one  nidi  make  long 
jaunts  when  praftice  comes  on  a  little. 

Mr.  Thornes.  I  mult  own,  that  my  mule  is  the 
heft  in  the  world  for  that,  and  you  would  think  it 
iinpoSble  that  he  could  go  ever  fo  much  ground  in 


a  dav. 

j 

Mr.  Fonandres.  I  have  a  furprizing  horfe,  which 
never  tires. 

Mr.  Thornes.  My  mule  has  gone  a  great  way  to* 
dav.  I  was  firfh  cppofite  to  the  Arferai,  ucni  the 
Arfenal  I  went  to  the  end  of  the  fubur’rs  of  St.  Ger¬ 
main,  from  the  fuburbs  of  St.  Germain  to  the  very 
end  of  the  marfhes,  from  the  end  of  the  maifhes  to 
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the  gate  St  Flonorius,  from  the  gate  St.  Honorius 
to  the  fuburb  of  St.  James’s,  from  the  fuburb  St. 
James’s  to  Richlieu’s  gate,  from  Richlieu’s  gate  hir 
ther,  and  from  hence  I  mult  go  to  the  Palace  Roy¬ 
al. 

Mr.  Fonondres.  My  horfe  has  done  the  fame, and 
I  have  been  vifiting  a  patient  at  Ruel  befides. 

Mr.  Thornes.  But  well  thought  on,  what  fide  do 
you  take  in  the  difpute  betwixt  the  two  phyficians, 
Artemius  and  Theophraftus  ?  Thewhole  faculty  are 
concerned  in  this  difpute. 

Mr.  Fonandres.  1  am  for  Artemius. 

Mr.  Thornes.  So  am  I;  not  but  that  his  advice 
killed  the  patient,  and  that  of  Theophraftus  wTas 
certainly  much  the  better;  but  be  was  wrong  in  the 
circumftances,  and  he  ought  not  to  have  been  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  opinion  to  his  fenior.  Do  not  you  think  fo  ? 

Mr.  Fonandres.  The  formality  fhould,  without 
doubt,  be  always  preferved,  be  the  confequence  what 
it  will. 

Mr.  Thornes.  lam  very  punctual  in  that  refpedl, 
urxlefs  it  be  amongft  friends.  Three  of  us  were  cal¬ 
led  in  laft  week  tc  a  confultation  with  a  ftrangepby- 
fician,  where  I  flopped  the  whole  affair,  and  would 
not  allow  them  to  go  on  unlefs'things  went  in  order. 
The  patient’s  relations  did  what  they  could,  and  the 
diftemper  encreafed;  but  I  would  not  yield,  and  he 
died  while  we  were  difputing. 

Mr.  Fonandres.  You  did  right  in  fhewingthem 
their  n.ifta  e,  and  teaching  them  how  to  behave. 

Mi  Thornes.  A  dead  man  is  but  a  dead  man,  and 
of  no  c  n  eqnence:  but  the  whole  faculty  are  preju¬ 
diced  wii-.ri  one  formality  is  negledled. 
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SCENE  VI. 


SGANAREL,  MESSIEURS  THOMES,  F  C  * 
HAND  RES,  M  A  C  R  O  T  ON,  AND  EAHYS. 


SGANAREL. 


S  my  daughter’s  illrrefs  increafes,  gentlemen^ 


I  am  come  to  afk  you  what  you  have  refolved 


upon. 

Mr.  Thornes  to  Mr.  Fonandres-3  Come,  Sir. 

Mr.  Fonandres.  I  will  fpeak  after  you,  Sir,  if  you 
pleafe. 

Mr.  Thornes.  You  jeft,  fure, 

Mr.  Fonandres.  Reallv,  Sir,  I  will  net. 

Mr.  Thornes.  Sir. 

Mr.  Fonandres.  Sir. 

Sganarel.  Pray,  gentlemen, .  ccnfider  that  my 
daughter  is  very  ill1,  therefore  lay  afide  this  ceremo- 


ny. 


Mr.  Thornes.  Your  daughter’s  illnefs — 

Mr.  Fonandres.  The  opinion  of  all  thefe  gentle¬ 
men  together — 

Mr.  Macrcton,  drawling  cut  his  words. 3  Af  ter 
ha-ving  well  con-fult-ed — 

Mr.  Bahys.  In  order  to  reafon - 


[They  allfourfpeak  together.- 


Sganarel.  Pray,  gentlemen,  do  not  be  in  fuch  a 
hurry,  but  fpeak  one  after  another. 

Mr.  Thornes.  Sir,  we  have  reafoned  upon  your 
daughter’s  illnefs,  and  my  opinion  of  it  is,  that  it 
proceeds  from  a  great  heat  of  blood :  therefore  I 
would  have  you  bleed  her  as  foon  as  pcffible. 

Mr.  Fonandres.  And  I  maintain  that  her  diftem- 
per  Is  a  putrefaction  of  humours,  occafioned  by  too 
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^reat  a  repletion;  fo  I  would  advife  you  to  give  her 
an  emetick. 

Mr,  Thornes.  In  my  opinion*  an  emetick  will 
fend  her  into  the  other  world. 

Mr.  Fonandres.  I  fay  that  bleeding  will  kill  her. 
Mr.  Thornes.  It  belongs  to  you  indeed  to  fet  up 
for  a  fkilful  man ! 

Mr.  Fonandres.  Yes,  it  does  belong  to  me;  and 
I  will  cope  with  you  in  all  kinds  of  learning. 

Mr.  Thornes.  Have  you  forgot  the  man  you  dif- 
patched  laft  week? 

Mr.  Fonandres.  Have  you  forgot  the  lady  you. 
killed  a  few  days  ago  ? 

Mr.  Thornes  to  SganareL]  You  have  heard  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  Fonandres  to  SganareL]]  You  have  heard 
mine  too. 

Mr.  Thornes.  Your  daughter  will  be  dead  in  a 
few  hours,  if  you  do  not  bleed  her.  [Exit. 

Mr.  Fonandres.  If  you  bleed  her,,  fhe  will  net 
be  long  an  inhabitant  of  this  world.  [Exit. 

SCENE  V. 

SGANAREL,  ME  SSIEURS  M  ACROT0N  AND 
BASIS. 

SGANAREL. 

SO  very  different  are  tbefe  two  men’s  opinions, 
that  I  know  not  which  to  follow;  pray,  gentle¬ 
men,  determine  me,  anc!  tell  me  what  is  molt  pro¬ 
per  to  relieve  my  daughter. 

Mr.  Macroton,  drawling  out  his  words. ]  We 
muftpro-ceed cir-cum-fpe£l-ly,.Sir,  inthefemat  ters, 
and  do  no  thing  with-out  deep  con-fi-de-ra-ti-on ; 
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for-as-much  as  the  faults  which  may  be  com- mit-tetf 
in  this  cafe,  are,  ac-cord-ing  to  our  ma-fter  Hip-pc- 
cra-tes,  of  a  clan-ge-rous  con-fe-quence. 

Mr.  Bahys,  fluttering  out  his  words  haflily.] 
It  is  very  true.  W e  muft  be  very  careful  in  every 
thing  we  do;  for  this  is  not  child’s  play;  andwhen 
we  have  once  faultered  it  is  not  ealy  to  repair  the' 
flip,  and  to  re-eftablifh  what  we  have  fpoilt.  Ex- 
perimcntum  periculcfum .  Therefore  before  we  pre- 
ftribe  a  remedy,  we  ought  to  confider  the  conftitu- 
tions  of  people,  weigh  things  ferioully,  and  examine^ 
tbecaufes  of  the  diftemper. 

Sganarel  afide.]  What  a  contrail  is  here!  One- 
creeps  like  a  l'nale,  and  the  other  ridespoft. 

Mr.  Macroton.  For,  Sir,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 

I  find  your  daugh  ter  has  a  cro-ni-cal  dif-eafe,  and 
that  fhe  may  be  in  jeo-par-dv  if  fire  is  not  fpee-di-Jy 
af-fifl-ed  ;  for-as-much  as  the  fymp-toms  which  fhe 
has  are  in-di-ca  tive,  of  a  fu-li-gi-nous  and  mor  dr- 
cant  va-pour,  which  pricks  the  mem-branes  of  the 
b-rain ;  for  this  va-pour,  which  is  call-ed  At-mos  irr’ 
the  Greek  lan-guage,  is  cauf-ed  bypu-trid,  con-glu- 
ti-nous,  and  te-na-ci-cus  humours,  which  are  con-- 
tain-ed  in  the  Ab  do-men. 

Mr.  Bahys.  And  as  tbefe  humours  were  engefi-- 
acred  there  by  a  long  fuccelTion  of  time,  they  are 
over-barked  there,  and  have  acquired  this  malignity, 
which  fumes  towards  the  region  of  the  brain. 

Mr.  Macrcton.  So  that  there  muft  be  a  flrong 
pur-ga-ti-on  ap  pli  ed,  to  lcof-en,  draw  a-way,  e-va- 
cu-ate,  and  ex-pel  the  faid  hu-meurs.  But  in  the 
firfl place,  I  think  it  p.o-per,  and  it  would  not  bein- 
con-ve-ni-ent,  to  rnrke  ufe  of  fomc  little  a  no-dyne 
me-di  cines ;  that  is  to  fay,  iit-tle  de-ter-five  and  e- 
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mo-Ii-ent  glif-ters,  and  re-frefh-ing  fy-rups  and  ju- 
lips,  which  may  be  mix-ed  in  her  bar-ley-wa-ter. 

Mr.  Bahys.  Then  we  will  come  to  purgation  and 
bleeding,  whieh  we  will  reiterate,  if  neceffary. 

Mr.  Macroton.  Yet  not-with-ftand-ing  all  this, 
per  haps  your  daugh-ter  may  die  j  but  at  leaft  you 
will  have  done  fome-thing,  and  you  will  have  the 
eon-fo-la-ti-on  that  fhe  cli-ed  ac-cord-ing  to  form. 

Mr.  Bahys.  It  is  better  to  die  according  to  form, 
than  to  recover  contrary  to  it. 

Mr.  Macroton.  Thefe  are  our  re-al  thoughts. 

Mr.  Bahyi.  We  havefpoken  to  you  as  freely  as 
if  you  were  our  brother. 

Sganarel  to  Mr.  Mncroton,  drawling  out  his 
words.]  I  re  turn  youma-ny  thanks.  [To  Mr.  Bahys, 
fputtering  out  his  words.]  And  am  very  much  ob¬ 
liged  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken. 

SCENE  VI. 

sganarel  alone. 

NOW  when  they  are  all  gone,  I  am  at  a 
greater  lo-fs  what  to  do  than  I  was  at  fir  ft. 
S’death,  there  is  a  fancy  come  into  my  head,  I  will 
go  buy  feme  Orvietan,  and  makeher  take  fome  of  it. 
Numbers  of  people  have  been  recovered  by  it.  Soho* 
[Me  knocks  at  the  operator’s  dooiv 
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SCENE  VII. 

S  G  A  N  A  E  E  L,  T  H  E  OPERATOR, 

5GANAREL. 

"S’  Want  a  box  of  your  Orvietan,  Sir, 

1  The  Operator  fings-J  The  gold  in  all  lands- 
which  the  fea  doth  furround, 

Can  ne’er  pay  the  worth  of  my  fecret  profound  ; 

My  remedy  cures,  by  its  excellence  rare, 

More  maladies  than  you  can  count  in  a  year. 

The  fcab, 

The  itch, 

The  fcurf, 

The  plague,. 

The  fever, 

The  gout, 

The  pox, 

The  flux,. 

The  rneazles, 

Of  Orvietan  fuch  is  the  excellence  rare. 

Sganarel.  I  dare  fay,  Sir,  that  ail  the  riches  of  the 
Indies  is  not  fufficient  to  pay  for  your  medicine;  but 
however,  here  is  a  half  crown  piece,  which  you 
may  take  if  you  chufe. 

The  Operator  fings.J  Admire  then  my  bounty, 
who  for  poor  thirty  pence, 

Such  a  marvellous  treafure  do  fo  freely  difpenfe, 
With  this  you  may  brave,  quite  devoid  of  all  fear, 

All  the  ills  which  poor  mortals  are  fubjedl  to  here. 
The  fcab, 

The  itch, 

The  fcurf. 

The  plague, 
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The  fe  ver, 

The  gout, 

The  pox, 

The  flux,. 

The  rneazles, 

Of  Orvietan  fuch  is  the  excellence  rare. 


ACT  in,  S  C  E  N  E  I. 

MESSIEURS  FILLERIN,  THOME  Sy 
AND  FONANDRES. 

MR.  FILLERIN. 

DO  not  you  blufh,  gentlemen,  for  {hewing  fo 
much  imprudence  at  your  time  of  life,  and 
to  quarrel  like  young  hair-brained  fimpletons  ;  Are 
you  not  fenfible  how  much  thefe  difputes  hurt  our 
reputation  in  the  world?  And  is  it  not  enough  that 
the  learned  fee  the  contrarieties  anddifienhons  whuK 
are  between  our  authors  and  antient  mafters,  with¬ 
out  our  difcovering  the  knavery  of  our  art  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  too,  by  our  difputes  and  quarrels?  For  my  part, 
I  cannot  in  the  lead  comprehend  this  mifchievous 
policy  of  fome  of  our  brethren,  and  it  mud  be  con- 
feffed,  that  thefe  contefts  have  difparaged  us  lately 
in  a  ftrange  manner  ;  and  that  if  we  do  not  take 
care  we  fhall  ruin  ourfelves.  I  do  not  fpeak  of  this 
for  my  own  intereft,  for,  thank  God,  I  have  already 
eftablilhed  my  fmall  affairs.  Let  it  blow,  rain,  or 
hail,  I  care  not;  thofe  that  are  dead  are  dead,  and  I 
have  wherewith  to  pafs  among  the  living;  but  yet 
phyfic  is  nothing  the  better  by  all  thefe  difputes. 
Since  heaven  has  been  fo  favourable  to  us  forfoma- 
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ny  ages,  by  letting  the  people  continue  infatuated 
with  us,  let  us  not  undeceive  them  by  our  extrava¬ 
gant  cabals,  but  take  advantage  of  their  folly  as  peace¬ 
ably  as  we  can.  We  are  not  the  only  people,  yet 
know,  who  endeavour  to  take  advantage  of  mortal 
frailty,  the  ftudy  of  the  greateil  part  of  the  world 
lies  that  way,  and  every  one  drives  to  take  men  on 
their  blind  fide  to  get  fome  profit  from  it.  Flatter¬ 
ers,  for  example,  feem  to  profit  from  the  love  men 
have  for  praife,  by  giving  them  all  the  vain  incenfe 
they  can  defire;  and  it  is  an  art  by  which  we  fee 
people  grow  very  rich.  The  alchymifts  endeavour 
to  profit  from  the  pafiicn  men  have  for  riches,  by 
promifing  mountains  of  gold  to  thofe  that  will  heark¬ 
en  to  them;  and  the  conjurers  by  their  deceitful 
predictions  take  a  profit  of  the  vanity  and' ambition 
of  credulous  minds;  but  the  greateil  weaknefs  men 
have  is  the  love  they  have  for  life ;  and  we  make  a 
profit  of  that  by  our  pompous  jargon,  and  knowhow 
to  take  advantage  of  the  veneration  which  the  fear  of 
death  gives  them  for  cur  trade.  Let  us  preferve 
ourfelves  then  in  the  degree  of  efieem  wherein  their 
weaknefs  has  placed  us,  and  let  us  agree  before  our 
patients  to  attribute  to  ourfelves  the  happy  event  of 
the  ciiltemper,  and  to  throw  every  blunder  we  are 
guilty  of  upon  nature:  Let  us  not,  I  fay,  foolifhly 
deltrov  the  happy  prepofieffions  of  an  error  which 
gives  bread  to  fuch  numbers  of  people,  and  by  their 
money  whom  we  have  killed  has  raifed  us  up,  on  ail 
fides,  fuch  fine  ellates. 

Mr.  Thornes.  What  you  fay  is  very  true,  but  l bole 
are  heats  of  blood,  which  wc  are  not  i  ’-*rs  of. 

Mr.Fillerin,  Come  then,  gentlemen,  lay  afide  all 
animofity,  and  let  us  bring  you  to  a  reconcilement 
here. 
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Mr.  Fonandres.  I  agree  to  it.  Let  him  but  admit 
of  my  emitick  for  the  patient  which  is  now  in  hand, 
tnd  I  will  admit  of  any  thing  he  fhall  pleafe  for  the 
arfi:  patient  he  fhall  be  concerned  with. 

Mr.  Filleiin.  Nothing  could  be  faid  better and 
Lis  is  being  reafonable. 

Mr.  Fonandres.  It  is  done. 

1  Mr.  FiMerin.  Shake  hands  then.  Farewell.  Be 
nore  prudent  another  time. 


SCENE  II 


MESSIEURS  THOMES  AND  FONAN 
DRES,  LYSETTA. 


L  Y  S  E  T  T  A 


RE  you  there,  gentlemen?  And  do  not  you 


think  of  repairing  the  injury  which  they  have 
•lone  to  pbyfic  ? 

'  Mr.  Thornes.  How  ?  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Lyfetta.  There  is  an  infolent  fellow,  who  has  been 
b  impudent  as  to  incroach  upon  your  trade,  and  kill 
i  man,  without  your  leave. 

Mr.  Thornes.  Be  not  fo  merry,  Lyfetta,  nor  make 
1  jeftof  it,  for  fear  you  fhould  fomeday  come  under 
)ur  care. 

Lyfetta.  When  I  am  fo  unfortunate  as  to  have 
•ecourfe  to  vou,  I  will  give  you  leave  to  kill  me. 

.  >  p  . 
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SCENE  III 


C  L  I  T  A  N  D  e  p,  in  a  phyfician’s  arefs,  lyse  t- 

t  A. 


CLITAKDER. 


O  not  you  think,  Lyfetta,  that  this  drefs  fuit3 


ft  Jf  me  very  well  ?  Do  you  think  I  fhall  be  able 
to  deceive  the  good  man  with  this  habit  ? 

Lyfetta.  There  is  not  the  leaft  fear  but  you  will 
do  very  well,  and  I  was  very  impatient  for  your  co¬ 
ming.  Heaven  has  made  me  of  a  nature  the  moft 
humane  in  the  world,  and  I' cannot  fee  two  lovers 
figh  for  one  another,  without  having  a  charitable  ten- 
dernefs,  and  an  ardent  defire  to  relieve  the  ills  they 
fuffer.  I  am  refolved,  colt  what  it  will,  to  deliver 
Lucinda  from  the  tyranny  fhe  is  under,  and  put  her 
in  your  power.  You  pleafed  me  at  firlt.  I  am  Ikil- 
ful  in  men,  and  it  was  impoffib'le  for  her  to  make  a 
better  choice.  Love  ventures  upon  extraordinary 
things,  and  we  have  concerted  a  kind  offtratagem  to¬ 
gether,  which  may  perhaps  fucceed  for  us.  All  our 
meafures  are  already  taken.  He  is  not  one  of  the 
craftieft  of  men  we  have  to  deal  with;  and  if  this 
adventure  fails  us,  we  fhall  find  a  thoufand  other 
ways  to  come  at  our  end.  Stop  here  a  little,  and  I 
will  come  to  you  presently. 

[Ciitander  retires  to  the  further  part  of  theflage. 
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SCENE  IV. 

SGANAREL,  LYSETTA. 

-r 

L  Y  SE  TT  A. 

JOY!  Sir,  joy! 

Sganarel.  "What  is  the  matter  ? 

Lyfetta.  Rejoice ! 

Sganarel.  For  what? 
f  Lyfetta.  Rejoice,  I  tell  you. 

Sganarel.  Let  me  know  for  what,  and  then  perhaps 
j  1  may  rejoice. 

Lyfetta.  No,  I  will  have  you  rejoice  before-hand, 
dance  and  fing. 

Sganarel.  On  what  account? 

Lyfetta.  Upon  my  word. 

Sganarel  Come  then.  [Sings  and  dances. j]  Fa 
lal  derol  derol  lol.  What  the  duce ! 

Lyfetta.  Sir,  your  daughter  is  cured. 

Sganarel.  My  daughter  is  cured! 

^  .Lyfetta.  Yes,  I  bring  you  a  phyfician,  and  a  cele¬ 
brated  one  too,  who  has  performed  wonderful  cures, 
and  who  defpifes  other  phyficians. 

Sganarel.  Where  is  he? 

Lyfetta.  i  will  bring  him  in. 

Sganarel  alone.]]  I  mud  fee  if  this  will  do  more 
1  than  the  others. 
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SCENE  V. 

CLiTANDERina  phyfician’s  drefs,  sganarel, 
L  Y  S  E  T  T  A . 


L  Y  S  E  T  T  A. 

'ERE  he  is. 

Sganarel.  This  phyfician  is  very  young,  I 
think,  his  beard  not  being  very  long. 

Lyfetta.  Knowledge  is  not  meafuredby  the  beard; 
his  (kill  does  not  lie  in  his  chin. 

Sganarel.  Sir,  I  am  told  you  have  wonderful  reci¬ 
pes  to  make  people  go  to  ftool. 

Clitander.  Sir,  my  remedies  are  different  from 
thofe  of  others;  they  have  emetics,  bleedings,  pur* 
ges,  clyffers;  but  I  cure  by  words,  founds,  letters, 
talifmans,  and  conftella'ed  rings. 

Lyfetta.  Did  not  I  tell  you? 

Sganarel.  A  great  man  this! 

•  Lyfetta.  Sir,  as  your  daughter  is  ready  dreffed,  I 
will  bring  her  to  you. 

Sganarel.  Do  fo. 

Clitander  feeling  Sganarel’s  pulfe.]  Your  daugh¬ 
ter  is  very  bad. 

Sganarel.  Can  you  tell  that  here? 

Clitander.  Yes,  by  the  fympathy  there  is  between 
father  and  daughter. 
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SCENE  VI. 

S-GANARELj1UCINDAjCI.it  ANDES, 
LYSETTA.  . 


Lysetta  to  Clitander. 

IR,  here  is  a  chair  near  her,  [To  Sganarel.J 
Come,  let  us  withdraw,  and  leave  them  by 
themfelves. 

Sganarel.  Why  fo  ?  I  will  flay  here. 

Lyfetta.  You  jell  fure!  we  mull  leave  them*,  a 
phyfician  has  feverai  queftions  to  alk,  which  it  is  not 
decent  for  a  man  to  hear. 

^Sganarel  and  Lyfetta  retire. 

Clitander  afide  to  Lucinda  ]  Ah!  madam,  how 
great  is  my  pleafure!  and  how  little  do  I  know  in 
what  manner  to  begin  my  difcourfe  to  you!  Whilft 
I  fpoke  to  you  only  by  my  eyes,  I  thought  I  had  a 
hundred  things  to  fay;  and  now  I  have  the  liberty 
to  fpeak  to  you  as  I  defired,  I  am  filent,  and  my  ex- 
cefs  of  joy  ftiSes  my  words. 

Lucinda.  I  may  fay  the  fame,  and,  like  you,  I  feel 
movements  of  joy  which  prevent  me  from  fpeaking 
to  you. 

Clitander.  Ah  !  madam,  how  happy  fhould  I  be  if 
you  really  felt  all  I  feel,  and  if  I  were  permitted  to 
judge  of  your  heart  by  my  own!  But,  madam,  may 
I  believe  that  it  is  to  you  I  owe  the  thought  cf  this 
happy  flratagem,  which  gives  me  the  pleafure  of 
talking  to  you  ? 

Lucinda.  If  you  do  not  owe  the  thought  of  it  to 
me,  you  are  at  lead  obliged  to  me  for  having  gladly 
approved  thepropofition. 

Sganarel  to  Lyfetta.]  He  talks  very  clofe  to  her. 
Vol.  III.  K 
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Lyfetta  to  Sganarel.^]  He  is  obferving  her  physi¬ 
ognomy,  and  the  traces  of  her  features. 

Clitander  to  Lucinda.]  Will  youbeconftant,  ma¬ 
dam,  in  thefe  favours  you  fhew  me  ? 

Lucinda.  Will  you  be  firm  in  the  refolutions  you 
have  fhewn  me  ? 

Clitander.  Until  death,  madam.  It  is  the  height 
of  my  ambition  to  be  blefied  with  you,  and  what  I 
am  going  to  do  fhall  fully  teftify  it. 

Sganarel  to  Clitander.]  Well,  how  does  my  daugh¬ 
ter?  She  looks  a  little  brilker. 

Clitander.  It  is  becaufe  I  have  alreadytried  upon 
her  one  of  the  remedies  rny  art  teaches  me.  As 
the  body  is  very  much  influenced  by  the  mind,  and 
that  being  frequently  the  caufe  of  difeafes,  my  cuf- 
tcm  is  firlb  to  cure  the  mind,  before  I  come  to  the 
body.  Therefore  I  obferved  her  looks,  her  features, 
and  the  lines  of  her  hands;  and,  by  my  knowledge, 
I  find  that  her  mind  is  the  part  Hie  is  lick  in;  and 
that  all  her  difeafe  proceeds  only  from  an  irregular 
imagination,  from  a  depraved  defire  of  being  mar¬ 
ried.  For  my  part,  I  think  nothing  more  extrava¬ 
gant  and  foci  ifh  than  that  defire  people  have  for  ma¬ 
trimony. 

Sganarel  afide.j  A  fkilful  man  this! 

Clitander*  And  I  have,  and  always  fhall  have  a 
great  averfion  for  it. 

Sganarel  afide.]  A  great  phyfician! 

Clitander.  But  as  it  is  neceifary  to  flatter  the  ima¬ 
ginations  of  our  patients,  and  feeing  an  alienation  of 
mind  in  her,  and  even  that  it  would  prove  dange¬ 
rous  without  fpeedy  alii  fiance,  I  took  her  on  her 
blind  fitle,  and  told  her  that  I  was  come  to  demand 
her  of  you  in  marriage;  fuddenly  her  countenance 
altered,  her  complexion  cleared  up,  her  eyes  fpark- 
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led,  and  if  you  would  but  hold  her  in  this  error  for 
fome  days  you  will  fee  flue  will  be  entirely  recovered. 

Sganarel.  Ay,  I  will  do  it  with  all  my  heart. 

Clitander.  Afterwards  we  will  ufe  other  remedies 
to  cure  her  wholly  of  this  fancy. 

Sganarel.  Ay,  that  will  do  very  well.  Well, 
daughter,  this  gentleman  has  a  mind  to  marry  you, 
and  I  have  told  him  that  I  give  rny  confent. 

Lucinda.  Alas !  is  it  poffible  ? 

Sganarel.  Yes. 

Lucinda.  But  really  ? 

Sganarel.  Yes,  yes. 

Lucinda  to  Clitander. J  What,  have  you  a  delire 
to  be  my  hufband? 

Clitander,  Yes,  madam. 

Lucinda.  And  does  my  father  agree  to  it  ? 

Sganarel.  Yes,  daughter. 

Lucinda.  O  how  happy  fhall  I  be  if  this  be  true! 

Clitander  Do  not  doubt  it,  madam ;  it  is  not  to¬ 
day  that  I  began  to  love  you,  and  burn  to  be  your 
hu  fir  and ;  I  came  hither  for  that  alone;  and  if  you 
would  have  me  tell  you  the  thing  juft  as  it  is,  this 
habit  is  but  a  mere  pretence,  and  I  added  the  phyfi- 
cian  only  to  get  to  you  with  the  greater  facility. 

Lucinda.  That  is  giving  me  marks  of  a  very  ten¬ 
der  love;  I  am  as  fenfib’e  of  it  as  I  ought  to  be. 

Sganarel.  O  poor  filly  girl!  filly  girl!  filly  girl! 

Lucinda.  Then,  Sir,  do  you  grant  that  this  gen¬ 
tleman  (ball  be  rny  hufiband? 

Sganarel.  Yes;  ccme,  give  me  your  hand;  give 
me  yours  too  a  little. 

Clitander.  But,  Sir, -  [^Holding  back. 

Sganarel.  Np,  no,  it  is  only  to  —  [ftifling  his 
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laugh.[  to  make  her  eafy.  Come,  take  hands.  There, 
it  is  done. 

Clitander.  As  a  warrant  of  my  fidelity,  accept  of 
this  ring.  [Low  to  Sganarel.]  It  is  a  conftc’lsted 
l  ing,  and  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  diffractions  of 
the  mind. 

Lucinda.  Let  the  contract  be  made  then,  thatpo* 
thing  may  he  wanting. 

Clitander.  Lack-a-dav!  with  all  my  heart,  madam. 
[Low  to  Sganarel.[!  I  will  call  up  the  man  that 
writes  down  my  prefcriptions,  and  make  her  believe 
it  is  a  notary. 

Sganarel.  Very  well. 

Clitander.  Soho!  Callup  the  notary  that  came 
with  me. 

Lucinda.  What!  did  you  bring  a  notary? 

Clitander.  Yes,  madam. 

Lucinda.  I  am  glad  on  it. 

Sganarel.  O  poor  filly  girl!  filly  girl! 

•SCENE  VII. 

iy-H  E  N  0  T  A  R  Y,  CLITANDER,  SGANAREL, 
LUCINDA,  LYSETTA. 

[Clitander  whifpers  the  Notary/] 

Sganarel  to  the  Notary. 

T'ES,  Sir,  you  are  to  draw  a  contract  for  thofe 
two  perfons.  Write.  [To  Lucinda.]  He  is 
Ana  king  the  contract,  girl.  fTo  the  Notary.]]  I  give 
her  twenty  thoufand  crowns  as  a  portion.  Write. 

Lucinda.  Father,  I  return  you  many  thanks. 

Notary.  It  is  done,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but 
tp  fign. 
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Sganarel.  Here  is  a  contract  foon  drawn. 

Clitander  to  Sganarel]]  But,  however,  Sir, - 

Sganarel.  Hey,  no,  no.  Do  not  I  know?  [To 
the  Notary.]  Come,  give  him  the  pen  to  fign.  [To 
Lucinda.]  Come,  fign,  fign,  fign.  Well,  1  will  fign 
myfelf  by-and-by. 

Lucinda.  No,  no.;  I  will  have  the  contrail;  in  my 
own  poiTeflion. 

Sganarel.  Well,  take  it.  [After  figning  it.]  Are. 
you  now  content  ? 

Lucinda.  Better  than  you  think. 

Sganarel.  That  is  well,  that  is  well. 

Clitander.  I  have  not  only  had  the  precaution  to 
bring  a  notary,  but  I  have  brought  feveral  fingers, 
muficians  and  dancers,  to  celebrate  the  feafl,  and 
make  merry.  Order  them  to  come  in.  I  daily  make 
ufe  of  thefe  people,  who  by  their  dancing  and  har¬ 
mony  pacify  the  difturbances  of  the  mind. 

SCENE  VI I L 

SGANAREL,  LUCINDA,  CLITANDER,  LY» 
S  E  T  T  A. 

COMEDY,  MUSIC,  DANCING,  the  SPORTS,  the 
smiles,  and  the  pleasures. 

comedy,  dancing,  and  music  together. 

ALL  humankind,  without  us  three, 

Would  foon  become  difeafed; 

Their  chief  phyfician  fure  are  we 
By  whom  their  ills  are  eas’d. 
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COMEDY. 


If  you  by  pleafant  means  would  aim 
To  cure  the  vapour’d  head, 


Leave  your  Hippocrates,  for  fhame. 
And  come  to  us  for  aid. 


ALL  THREE. 


All  humankind,  without  us  three, 

W ould  foon  become  difeas’d  •, 

Their  chief  phyficians  fare  are  we 
By  whom  their  ills  are  eas’d, 

j^Clitander  carries  off  Lucinda,  whilfl:  the  Sports,the 
Smiles,  and  the  Pleafures  are  dancing. 


SCENE  THE  LA  S  T. 


SGANAREL,  LYSETTA. 


COMEDY,  MUSIC,  DANCING,  the  SPORTS,  the 
smiles,  and  the  pleasures. 


SGANAREL. 


HEKE  cannot  be  a  more  agreeable  manner 


A  than  this  for  curing  people.  What  is  become 
of  the  phyiician  and  my  daughter? 

Lyfetta.  They  are  gone  to  celebrate  the  wedding. 

Sganarel.  What  wedding? 

Lyfetta.  You  are  cleveily  bit,  Sir;  what  you  i- 
magined  to  be  jeft  is  turned  to  earned:. 

Sganarel  endeavours  to  go  after  Clitan derand  Lu¬ 
cinda,  but  the  dancers  hold  him.]  What  the  duce  ! 
Lee  me  go,  let  me  go,  I  fay.  Again  ?  [Endeavour- 
c  >  force  him  to  dance.]  Duce  take  you  all  for  a 
parcel  of  rogues! 


THE  END. 


THE 


I  M  P  O  S 


COME 


O  R, 


D  Y. 
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Tartuffe,  or  tire  Impostor,  a  Comedy  of  Five 
Adis,  acted  at  Paris  at  the  Theatre  of  the  Palace - 
Royal,  Aiignjl  $tk,  1667. 

r_S-'1  HE  three  frrft  a£Vs  of  the  Tartuffe  were 
]f  performed  at  the  feaft  of  Verfailles  the  1  2  th 
of  May,  1  before  the  king  and  the  queens.  This 
comedy  was  afterwards  prohibited  by  the  king  to  be 
ached  until  it  was  nnifhed  and  examined  by  perfons 
capable  of  making,  a  juft  difcernment  of  it,  adding. 
That  he  had  nothing  to  fay  to  this  comedy.  The 
hypocrites  took  an  advantage  of  this,  in  order  to  in- 
cenfe  Paris  and  the  court  both  againft  the  piece  and 
author;  whereupon  Moliere  was  hated  not  only  by 
the  Tartuffes,  but  alfo-  by  the  Orgons,  thofe  weak 
kind  of  people,  who  are  fo  eafy  to  be  feduced;  whilft 
others  that  were  truly  religious  were  likewife  alarm¬ 
ed,  although  the  piece  was  fcarce  known  to  the  one 
or  the  other  of  them.  It  was  affirmed  by  a  certain 
prieft,  in  a  book  which  he  preferred  to  the  king,  that* 
the  author  deferved  to  be  burned,  and  damned  him 
by  his  own  authority.  In  fliort,  Moliere  fneered  eve¬ 
ry  thing  of  the  moft  dangerous  kind  that  could  flow 
from  revenge  and  ignorant  zeal.  The  bifhops  and 
the  pope’s  legate,  after  having  heard  this  work  read,, 
judged  more  favourably  of  it;  and  the  king  gave 
Moliere  a  verbal  permiffion  for  the  playing  of  it.  He 
foftened  feveral  things  in  it,  which  it  was  evident 
they  required  of  him,  and  brought  it  out  under  the 
title  of  the  Impostor  ;  difguifing  that  charadfter,  by 
dreffinghim  like  a  fine  gentleman,  and  giving  him  a; 
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long  hair,  great  cravat,  a  fword,  and  clothes 
rh  : ;  trimmed;  in  which  form  he  thought  he  might 
v  :  mi ; Fartuffe  abroad  on  the  5th  of  Auguft,  1667. 
Em  he  order  which  was  fent  him  the  next  day  to 
fufpend  the  ailing  of  it  made  him  lefs  fenfible  of  the 
applaufe  it  had  met  with.  It  was  not  till  166 9  that 
the  king  gave  him  an  authentic  permiflion  to  bring 
that  comedy  upon  the  ftage,  it  being  the  5th  day  of 
February  in  that  year  that  it  made  its  appearance  a- 
gain  at  Paiis,  when  as  foon  as  it  was  well  known  the 
truly  religious  were  undeceived,  the  hypocrites  con¬ 
founded,  and  the  poet  juffified.  People  found  in 
the  character  and  difcourfe  of  the  virtuous  Cleanthes, 
weapons  to  oppofe  the  falfe  and  fpecious  reafonings 
of  hypocrify. 

It"  is  not  only  for  the  Angularity  and  boldnefs  of 
the  fcbje£l,  or  for  the  (kill  with  which  it  is  treated, 
that  this  piece  merits  applaufe:  the  firft  fcene  is  as 
happy  as  new,  as  full  of  fimplicity  as  of  life.  Inftead 
of  thofe  mutual  confidences  which  are  fo  common¬ 
ly  made  ufe  of  in  this  place,  an  old  grand -mother, 
offended  at  what  fine  had  feen  amifs  in  her  grand¬ 
daughter,  is  brought  on  gning  a  fevere  leiture  to 
thofe  who  belonged  to  the  houfe,  in  which  fine  draws 
the  characters  of  them  all;  for  we  diftinguifh  the 
truth  even  through  the  language  of  prejudice:  from 
this  moment  every  thing  is  in  motion-  and  the  thea¬ 
trical  aition  gradually  inrreafes  to  the  end:  The  fine 
railing  of  Dorina  in  the  fcene  between  her  and  her 
mailer,  gives  us  a  plain  idea  of  Orgon,  and  prepares 
us  to  know  Tartuffe  in  the  picture  of  the  hypocrite, 
which  Cleanthes  oppofes  to  that  of  the  truly  devout. 
Tartuffe,  who  is  only  talked  of  in  the  two  firft  aids, 
makes  his  appearance  in  the  third,  when  the  plot 
being  then  more  animated,  receives  equal  vivacity 
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from  the  new  fchemes  which  they  employed  againft 
this  villain,  and  from  the  addrefs  with  which  he 
turned  every  thing  which  was  attempted  againft  him 
to  his  own  advantage.  The  infatuation  of  Orgon, , 
which  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  meafures  which 
were  taken  to  cure  it,  gave  occafion  to  that  lingular 
and  admirable  fcene  of  the  fourth  a£t,  which  the  ne« 
ceflity  of  unmaiking  a  vice  fo  abominable  as  hypocri- 
fy,  rendered  indiipenfible.  The  panegyrick  of  Lewis 
XIV.  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  exempt  at  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  piece,  could  not  juftify  the  fault  of  the 
unravelling  in  the  eyes  of  the  critics. 


k;  6 


ACTORS. 


Madam  Pernelle,  mother  to  Orgon. 
Orcon,  hufband  to  Elmira. 

Elmira. 

Damis,  ion  to  Orgon. 

Mariana,  daughter  to  Orgon. 
Valere,  in  love  with  Mariana. 
Cleanthes,  brother-in-law  to  Orgon. 
Tartuffe,  a  hypocrite. 

Do^ina,  Avaiting-maid  to  Mariana. 

Mr.  Loyal,  a  fergeant. 

An  Exempt. 

Flipote,  madam  Pernelle’s  maid. 


SCENE,  PARIS,  in  Orgon’s  houfe. 
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ACT  I.  SCENE  I. 

MADAM  PERNELLE,  ELMIRA,  MARIANA,  BAMIS, 
CLEANTHES,  BORINA,  FLIPOTE. 


MADAM  PERNELLE. 

)3C&5D^IAPOTE,  come,  let  us  go,  that  I  may 
H  p  rfi  be  free  of  them. 

Elmira.  I  can  fcarce  hold  up  with  you, 
&2lSim  you  walk  fo  faft> 

Madam  Pernelle.  Come  no  farther,  daughter, 
there  is  no  occafion  for  that  ceremony. 

Elmira.  It  is  only  our  duty;  but,  dear  mother, 
what  makes  you  leave  us  fo  foon? 

Madam  Pernelle.  Becaufe  your  houfe  is  quite  a 
Dover-court ;  every  body  talk  aloud,  and  (hew  no  re- 
fpe£t  to  any  thing.  I  cannot  bear  to  fee  fuch  ma¬ 
nagement;  no  body  endeavours  to  pleafe  me,  my  in- 
ftrudtions  are  neglected,  and  I  leave  your  houfe  ve- 
_ry  ill  edified. 

Dorina.  ’If - 

Madam  Pernelle.  Sweet  heart,  you  are  a  faucy 
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noify  Abigail,  and  always  too  ready  with  your  ad¬ 
vice. 

Bamis.  But - 

Madam  Pernelle.  Indeed,  child,  though  I  am  your 
grand-mother,  I  mull  tell  you  that  you  are  a  fool,  and 
I  have  a  hundred  times  told  your  father,  my  fon, 
that  you  would  turn  out  a  compleat  rake,  and  plague 
him  heartily. 

Mariana.  I  imagine - 

Madam  Pernelle.  You  are  his  filler,  but  you  be¬ 
have  like  a  prude;  you  carry  on  a  trade  which  I  dis¬ 
like,  under  all  your  airs,  though  you  look  as  if  but¬ 
ter  would  not  melt  in  your  mouth;  but  there  is  a 
faying,  That  Bill  waters  are  aeepeft. 

Elmira.  But,  mother - 

Madam  Pernelle.  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  daugh¬ 
ter,  I  cannot  approve  of  your  condu£l  in  any  thing: 
you  Ihould  fet  a  good  example;  they  were  more  pru¬ 
dently  managed  by  their  late  mother.  You  have  no 
oeconomy,  and  what  is  very  difagreeable  to  me,  you 
drefs  like  a  princefs.  A  woman  has  no  need  of  fuch. 
finery  who  ftudies  to  pleafe  her  hufband  only. 

Cleant’nes.  But,  madam,  after  all - 

Madam  Pernelle.  You  are  her  brother,  Sir,  and  a 
perfon  for  whom  I  have  a  very  great  efteem ;  I  love 
and  refpedl  you  much,  but  were  I  in  her  hufband, 
my  fon’s  place,  I  would  beg  the  favour  of  you  to 
flay  from  the  houfe.  You  are  always  prefcribing 
rules,  which  fhould  net  be  followed  by  good  people. 
I  am  very  free  with  you,  but  it  is  my  temper  never- 
to  Jet  any  thing  flick  in  my  flomach. 

Bamis.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  TartufFe  is  a  bleffed 
foul. 

Madam  Pernelle.  He  fhould  be  attended  to,  fer 
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he  is  a  good  man;  I  have  not  patience  to  hear  fuch 
fool  as  you  cavil  at  him. 

Damis.  Do  you  imagine  that  I  will  fuller  a  cen- 
forious  bigot  to  ufurp  an  authority  in  the  family? 
and  mull  we  have  no  entertainment,  but  what  this 
good  gentleman  approves  of  ? 

Dorina.  Were  we  to  liften  to  him,  and  give  into 
his  ways,  every  thing  we  did  would  be  looked  upon 
as  criminal;  for  that  critical  zealot  is  a  check  upon 
every  thing. 

Madam  Pernelle.  He  manages  every  thing  well; 
he  would  willingly  fhew  you  the  way  to  heaven;  and 
he  fhould  be  refpedted  by  you  all. 

Damis.  No,  madam,  my  father,  nor  no  body  will 
ever  prevail  upon  me  to  refpedl  him.  If  I  faid  o- 
therwife,  I  fhould  belie  my  own  heart:  his  ways  are 
odious  to  me,  and  I  fee  plainly  he  and  I  will  differ 
fome  time. 

Dorina.  It  is  fhameful  to  fee  an  upffart  takethefe 
liberties  to  contradidl  every  thing,  and  aflume  ma¬ 
iler;  a  fellow  that  had  not  a  pair  of  fhoes  to  put  on, 
nor  were  all  his  cloaths  worth  fixpence  when  he  came 
here. 

Madam  Pernelle.  Blefs  me!  every  thing  would 
fucceed  if  his  pious  diredlions  were  followed. 

Dorina.  Pie  paffes  for  a  faint  in  your  imagination; 
but  believe  me  he  is  quite  a  hypocrite. 

Madam  Pernelle.  Scandalous! 

Dorina.  I  would  have  no  more  dependance  upon 
him  than  upon  his  man  Laurence. 

Madam  Pernelle.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what 
the  fervant  is,  but  I  can  anfwer  for  the  mafter  being 
a  good  man ;  becaufe  he  tells  you  the  plain  truth, 
you  defpife  him,  and  wifh  him  ill  He  cannot  bear 
fin,  the  intcrefl  of  heaven  being  his  only  care. 

Dorina.  A  civil  vi fit  cannot  offend  heaven.  Why 
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fhould  he  diflike  that  we  fhould  have  company,  and 
make  fuch  a  horrid  noife  about  it  ?  To  give  you  my 
opinion  freely  as  a  friend,  [pointing  to  Elmira. J  I 
fufpedl  he  is  jealous  of  my  lady. 

Madam  Pernelle.  Hufh;  mind  what  you  fay.  O*- 
ther  people  befides  him  difapprove  of  thefe  vifits  ; 
the  whole  neighbourhood  is  difturbed  by  the  noife  of 
the  coaches  conftantly  planted  at  your  gate,  and  the 
noify  company  of  footmen,  and  buftle  of  thefe  peo¬ 
ple  you  keep  company  with.  I  hope  there  is  no 
harm  done,  but  it  is  not  right  to  give  people  reafon 
to  talk  on  thefe  occafions. 

Cleanthes.  Really,  madam,  there  is  no  preventing 
people  from  talking.  Let  us  endeavour  to  be  inno¬ 
cent,  and  leave  goffips  to  fay  what  they  will,  there 
is  no  guarding  againft  flander.  It  would  be  very  hard 
to  give  up  one’s  bell  friends  on  account  of  any  fool- 
ifh  fiories  that  people  raife;  and  if  we  were  to  da 
fo,  that  would  not  flop  people’s  mouths. 

Dorina.  Perhaps  our  neighbour  Daphne,  and  her 
little  fpoufe,  are  the  people  who  fcandalize  us.  They 
who  are  confeious  of  their  own  condudl  being  ridi¬ 
culous,  are  the  rnofl  readv  to  flander  other  people  j. 
they  will  take  hold  of  the  mofl  trifling  appearances, 
to  fpread  ill  news  with  joy,  and  give  things  the  turn 
they  wifh,  for  they  hope  to  juflify  their  adlions  to 
the  world  by  colouring  other  people’s  like  them,  and 
endeavour  to  give  their  intrigues  an  air  of  innocence, 
or  fhift  the  blame  elfevvhere,  which  they  find  falls 
heavy  upon  themfelves  at  lafl. 

Madam  Pernelle.  Your  arguments  are  all  to  no 
purpofej  it  is  well  known  Orante’s  care  is  all  for 
hraven.  She  leads  an  exemplary  life,  and  does  not 
approve  of  the  company  you  keep! 

Dorina.  A  very  pretty  example  truly!  She  is  a 
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very  good  lady,  and  if  it  is  true,  lives  ftriftly;  but  it 
is  age  that  occafions  this  fervent  zeal :  we  are  fen* 
Able  fhe  is  a  prude  in  her  own  defence.  While  it 
was  in  her  power  to  make  conquefts,  fhe  denied  her- 
felf  no  advantage-,  but  as  foon  as-  fhe  perceived:  the 
luftre  of  her  eyes  abate,  and  the  world  ready  to  leave 
her,  fhe  would  renounce  it,  and  conceal  the  decay 
of  her  fpent  charms  under  the  fuperficial  mafk  of  pru¬ 
dence.  That  is  the  laft  fhift  of  an  antiquated  co¬ 
quette.  It  is  mortifying  to  them  to  fee  their  galants 
defert  them;  and  when  forfaken  thus,  prudery  is  the 
only  relief  their  gloomy  difquiet  can  find ;  and  then 
thefe  fevere  good  ladies  forgive  none,  but  blame  all, 
out  of  envy  rather  than  charity;  they  exclaim  againft 
other  people’s  way  of  living,  as  they  cannot  bear 
that  another  perfon  fhould  tafte  the  pleafures  they 
have  no  longer  any  relifh  for. 

Madam  Pernelle  to  Elmira.]]  People  tell  you  thefe 
idle  ftories  to  pleafe  your  daughter.  One  cannot  get 
in  a  fyllable  at  your  houfe,  for  her  ladyfhip  ingroffes 
the  whole  converfation :  but  1  will  be  heard  in  my 
turn,  I  allure  you.  My  fon  never  did  a  more  pru¬ 
dent  thing,  than  when  he  got  this  pious  man  into 
his  family;,  he  was  fent  here  by  heaven  at  a  needful 
time,  to  reclaim  your  ftrayed  minds.  It  will  be  for 
your  intereft  to  hearken  to  his  advice,  and  he  only 
reproves  juftly.  Thefe  balls,  affembiies,  and  vifits 
are  wicked  inventions,  not  one  good  word  to  be 
heard  in  them,  but  trifling  nonfenfe  and  fcandal. 
Really  fuch  meetings  turn  the  heads  of  rational  peo¬ 
ple;  they  flart  a  hundred  different  fancies  about  no¬ 
thing,  and  it  was  very  fmartly  faid  lately  by  a  good 
do£ior,  It  is  a  perfeft  tower  of  Babel,  for  every  one 
talks  out  of  reafon.  The  occafion  of  its  being  brought 
in  was  this,  [[pointing  to  Cleanthes.]  What,  is  that 
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fpark  laughing  already?  Go  find  your  fool  to  make 

a  jeft  of,  and  expedfc - fTo  Elmira.].  Farewell, 

daughter,  I  fhaJl  fay  no  more,  but  be  allured  my 
regard  for  your  houfe  is  not  fo  great  as  it  was  by 
half;  it  fiiall  be  fine  weather  ere  1  vififr  you  again. 
CGI  vingFlipote  a  box  on  the  ear.]  Come  along,  you 
are  dreaming  and  gaping  at  the  crows;  believe  me, 
I  will  warm  your  ears  for  you.  Let  us  walk,  fiut> 
let  us  walk. 


SCENE  II. 


CLEANTKES,  DORINA. 


C  L  E  A  N  T  H  E  S. 

V/ILL  net  go,  for  fear  Ihe  Ihould  fall  foul  of  me 

again.  That  this  good  old  lady - 

Dorina.  I  wilh  fhe  heard  you  fay  fo,  fhe  would 
let  you  fee  how  fire  liked  you;  fhe  does  not  think 
herfelf  fo  old  as  to  be  called  fo  yet. 

Cleanthes,  How  fond  fire  is  of  her  Tartufie!  fhe- 
has  been  in  fuch  a  palfion  about  nothing! 

Dorina.  Oh!  but  this  is  all  trifling,  in  comparifon 
to  the  infatuation  of  her  fon,  and  you  -would  think 
him  much  worfe  if  you  faw  him  in  our  public  trou¬ 
bles.  Fie  got  great  credit  by  his  behaviour;  he  was 
efteemed  as  a  man  of  fenfe,  and  of  bravery  for  his 
prince;  but  fince  he  grew  fond  of  TartufFe,  he  is 
grown  quite  befotted,  he  calls  him  his  brother,  and 
in  his  heart  loves  him  more  fincerely  than  either 
wife,  mother,  fon  or  daughter.  He  makes  him  his 
confident,  he  is  intrufted  with  his  fecrets,  and  di¬ 
re  tbs  all  his  adfions;  he  embraces  and  carefles  him, 
and,  in  fhort,  has  more  affeftion  for  him  than  he 
would  for  a  miftrefs.  He  fets  him  at  the  upper-end: 
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•ef  the  table,  and  is  pleafed  to  fee  him  eat  more  than 
half  a  dozen  people.  He  helps  him  to  all  the  nice 
pieces,  and  if  he  belches,  fays,  G — d  blefs  him !  In 
fhort,  his  whole  happinefs  is  in  him;  he  admires  e- 
very  adtion  as  a  miracle,  and  every,  word  as  an  oracle; 
he  is  his  hero,  his  all;  and  the  fellow  knowing  his 
weak  fide,  and  determined  to  take  his  advantage  of 
it,  plays  a  thoufand  tricks  to  impofe  upon  his  judg¬ 
ment,  and  by  bigotry  gets  his  money  from  him. 
Truly  he  now  pretends  to  take  the  whole  famiiy  to 
talk;  the  aukward  puppy  his  foot- boy  pretends  to 
lecture  us  with  his  wild  notions,  and  to  deftroy  our 
paint,  patches  and  ribbons.  A  few  days  fince  the 
fool  fpund  a  fine  handkerchief  lying  in  the  Pilgrim’s- 
Progrefs,  and  faid,  it  was  horrid  profanation  to  mix 
hellifh  ornaments  with  fandfified  things,  and  fo  tore 
the  handkerchief. 

*  SCENE  III. 

ELMIRA,  MARIANA,  DAMIS,  CLE¬ 
AN  T  H  E  S,  DORINA. 

Elmira  to  Cleanthes. 

OU  were  very  lucky  in  not  coming  time  e» 


J|_  nough  for  the  harangue  fhe  gave  us  at  the 
gate ;  I  faw  my  hufband,  but  as  he  did  not  fee  me, 
I  will  go  up  and  wait  his  arrival. 

Cleanthes.  Byway  of  a  little  diverfion,  I  will  wait, 
for  him  here,  only  to  bid  him  good-morrow. 
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SCENE  IV. 


CLgANTHES,  D  AMIS,  D  0  R  I  N  Ai 


BAM  I  S. 


I  V  E  him  a  hint  of  my  lifter’s  marriage:  I  fu- 


fpeft  Tartuffe  is  againft  it,  and  that  he  per- 
fuades  my  father  to  put  it  off;  you  are  fenfible  how 
nearly  it  affects  me.  If  my  friend  Valere  and  my 
lifter  regard  each  other  fincerely,  you  are  fenfible  his 

fifter  is  as  dear  to  me,  and  if  it  muft - 

Dorina.  Here  he  is. 


SCENE  V. 

O  R  G  O  N,  C  L  E  A  N  T  H  E  S,  BORINA- 


0  R  G  0  N. 


Good  -morrow,  brother. 

Cleanthes.  I  am  glad  you  are  returned,  I 
was  juft  going.  The  country  is  not  agreeable  at  pre- 
fent. 

Orgon.  Dorina.  [To  Cleanthes.]  I  beg  you  will 
ftay,  brother;  you  will  juft  give  me  an  opportunity 
of  enquiring  the  news  of  the  family;  I  cannot  be  ea- 
fy  without  this.  [To  Dorina.]  What  has  puffed  here., 
fince  I  went  away  ?  How  are  they  all  ? 

Dorina.  The  day  before  yefterday  my  lady  was 
very  much,  out  of  order  with  a  violent  headach. 
Orgon.  And  how  does  Tartuff’e  ? 

Dorina.  Tartuffe  is  very  well,  fat  and  fair. 

Orgon.  Poor  fellow! 

Dorina.  She  had  no  appetite  at  night;  the  pain, 
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in  her  head  continued  fo  ill  fhe  could  not  eat  a  bit 
of  fupper, 

Orgon.  AndTartuffe? 

Dorina.  He  fupped  by  himfelf  before  her,  upon 
a  brace  of  partridges  and  hafhed  mutton. 

Orgon.  Poor  man! 

'Dorina.  We  were  obliged  to  fit  up  all  night  with 
her,  fhe  was  fo  hot-,  fhe  could  not  fleep  the  whole 
night. 

Orgon.  AndTartuffe? 

Dorina.  He  went  from  fupper  to  his  chamber, 
and  flept  till  morning  comfortably  in  a  warm  bed. 

Orgon.  The  poor  man! 

Dorina.  We  prevailed  on -my  lady  at  laft  to  be  let 
blood,  which  made  her  much  better. 

Orgon.  AndTartuffe? 

.Dorina.  He  took  courage  as  he  fhould  do,  and 
fortifying  his  mind  againft  all  evils,  he  drank  four 
bearty  draughts  of  wine  at  breakfaft,  to  make  amends 
for  the  blood  my  lady  loft. 

Orgon.  The  poor  creature! 

Dorina.  They  are  both  pretty  well  now;  I  will 
go  before  and  acquaint  my  lady  what  pleafure  her  re¬ 
covery  gives  you. 

SCENE  VI, 

ORGON,  C  L  E  A  N  T  H  E  S. 

CLEANTHES. 

BROTHER,  file  makes  a  jeft  of  you  to  your 
face,  without  any  intention  of  making  you  an¬ 
gry,  and  I  mult  tell  you  plainly,  it  is  not  without 
reafon.  Did  ever  any  body  hear  of  fuch  a  whim  ? 
Is  it  poffible  that  at  this  time  of  day  a  man  can  be  fo 
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bewitching  as  to  make  you  neglect  every  thing  for 
him  ?  that  after  having  relieved  his  indigence  in  your 
cwn  hcufe,  vcu  ihould  be  rescv  to — 

Orgon.  Hold,  brother,  vou  are  net  acquainted 
with  the  perion  vou  freak  of. 

.Cleanthes.  Well,  as  you  will  have  it  fo,  I  am  not 
acquainted  -with  him,  but  teen  in  order  to  knew 
what  fort  of  2  men  he  is - 

Orgon.  Indeed,  brother,  vou  would  be  quite  in 
raptures  if  you  were  acquainted  with  him.  He  is  2 
man — that — ah! — 2  man — a  man,  in  fhort,  a  m.2n ; 
who  orachifes  as  he  directs,  enters  2  profound  peace, 
and  regards  tire  whole  world  no  more  than  fo  much 
duns:-  At,  i  am  quite  another  man  h-v  his  conver- 
fation.  He  teaches  me  to  fet  n:v  heart  unon  nothing; 
he  difengages  my  mind  from  friendfuips  cr  relati¬ 
ons;  ar«d  I  coul i  fee  mv  brother,  children,  mother, 
wife,  aii  expire,  and  not  regard  it  more  than  this. 

C  andies.  Humane  sentiments,  brother,  I  mute 
confers  1 

Orgon.  Ah!  had  vou  but  feen  him  as  I  nr  ft  met 
with  him,  you  would  have  been  as  much  in  love 
with  him  us  I  am.  He  came  every  dav  to  church 
with  a  composed  mien,  and  kneeled  down  juft  a- 
g  .infl  me.  He  attracted  the  eves  of  the  whole  con¬ 
gregation  bv  the  rervenev  with  which  he  lent  up 
his  prayers  to  heaven.  He  fighed  and  groaned  very 
i.eavilv,  2nd  every  trxrr.ee:  burnt!  v  kidhu  the  earth: 
and  when- he  was  going  cur,  he  would  advance  be- 
f  re  and  o  ur  me  holv  water  at  the  door.  Under- 
::anding  b;.  his  boy,  p.vho  copier:  him  in  every  thing) 
his  low  condition,  and  who  be  was,  I  made  him  pre¬ 
terits;  but  he  al  avs  mcdeltiv  would  ether  to  return 
me  part.  It  is  t_o  much,  he  would  fay,  too  much 
hr  half.  I  am  worthy  of  veur  come  a;!:  on.  And 
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'When  I  refufed  to  take  it  again,  he  would  go  and 
give  it  among  the  poor  before  my  face.  At  length 
heaven  moved  me  to  take  him  home,  fmce  which  e- 
very  thing  here  feems  to  profper.  I  fee  he  reproves 
without  diftindlion;  and  that  even  with  regard  to  my 
wife,  he  is  very  cautious  of  my  honour:  he  acquaints 
me  who  ogles  her,  and  is  fix  times  more  jealous  of 
her  than  I  am.  But  you  can  hardly  imagine  how 
very  good  he  is  :  he  calls  every  trifle  in  himfelf  a 
fin;  he  is  fcandalized  at  the  fmalleft  thing  imagin¬ 
able,  fo  far,  that  the  other  day  he  told  me  he  had 
caught  a  flea,  as  he  was  at  his  devotions,  and  had 
killed  it,  he  doubted,  in  rather  too  much  anger. 

Cleanthes.  S’death !  brother,  you  are  certainly 
mad;  you  mud  be  mad;  or  do  you  intend  to  banter 
me  by  fuch  fluff?  "What  is  it  you  mean?  All  this 
fooling — 

Orgon.  Brother,  what  you  fay  favours  of  libertin- 
ifm  ;  you  are  a  little  tainted  with  it;  and  as  I  have 
often  told  you,  you  will  draw  down  fome  heavy  judg¬ 
ment  on  your  head  one  day  or  other. 

Cleanthes.  This  is  the  ufluai  drain  of  fuch  as  you. 
They  would  have  every  body  as  blind  as  themfelves: 
to  be  clear-lighted  is  libertinifm,  and  fuch  as  do  not 
dote  upon  empty  grimaces,  have  neither  faith  nor 
refpedf  to  facred  things  Come,  come,  all  this  dif- 
courfe  of  yours  terrifies  not  me;  I  know  what  I  fay, 
and  heaven  fees  my  heart.  We  are  not  to  be  flaves 
to  your  men  of  form.  There  are  pretenders  to  de¬ 
votion  as  well  as  to  courage.  And  a?  we  never  find 
the  truly  brave  to  be  fuch  as  make  much  noife  where- 
foever  they  are  led  by  honour,  fo  the  good  and  truly 
pious,  who  are  worthy  of  our  imitation,  are  never 
thofe  that  deal  much  in  grimace.  Pray,  would  you 
make  no  diftindtipn  between  hypocrify  and  true  de- 
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votion  ?  Would  you  term  them  both  alike,  and  par 
the  fame  regard  to  the  malk  as  you  do  to  the  face? 
Would  you  put  artifice  on  the  level  with  finceritv, 
and  confound  appearance  with  reality?  Is  the  Ihadow 
of  the  fame  elteem  with  you  as  the  figure?  and  is  bad 
money  of  the  fame  value  as  good  ?  Men  generally  are 
odd  creatures :  they  never  keep  up  to  true  nature. 
The  bounds  of  reafon  are  too  narrow  for  them.  In 
every  characler  they  over-acl  their  parts,  and  the 
nobleft  defigns  frequently  diner  in  their  hands,  be- 
caufe  thev  will  he  running  things  into  extremes,  and 
always  carry  things  too  far.  This,  brother,  by  the 
by. 

y 

Orgon.  Yes,  yes;  you  are  undoubtedly  a  very 
reverend  docdor;  all  earthly  knowledge  lies  under 
vour  cap.  You  are  the  only  wife  and  difceming 
man,  the  oracle,  the  Cato  of  the  prefentage;  ail  men 
are  blockheads,  in  companion  of  you. 

Cleanthes.  No,  brother,  I  do  not  reckon  myfelf 
one  of  vour  reverend  fages,  nor  is  the  whole  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  univerfe  veiled  in  me;  but  I  mull  tell 
vou,  1  have  underllanding  enough  to  diftinguilh  truth 
from  talfhoou :  and  as  I  fee  no  character  in  life  mbre, 
jreat  or  valuable  than  to  be  truly  devout,  nor  any 
fhin<  more  noble,  or  more  beautiful,  than  the  fer¬ 
vour  of  a  lincere  piety;  fo  I  think  nothing  more  de- 
teftable  than  the  outi'ie  daubing  of  a  pretended  zeal ; 
than  thole  mountebanks,  thofe  devotees  in  ihew, 
vrhofe  facrilcgious  and  treacherous  grimace  deceives 
with  impunitv,  and  according  as  they  pleafe,  make  a 
je  t  of  what  is  moll  venerable  and  facred  among  man¬ 
kind.  Thofe  Caves  of  intereft,  who  make  a  trade  of 
godlincis,  and  who  would  purchafe  honours  and  re¬ 
putation  with  an  hypocritical  turning  up  of  the  eyes, 
and  a  fit  cud  tranfports.  Thofe  people,  I  fay,  who 
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(hew  a  furprizing  zeal  for  the  next  world,  in  order  to 
make  their  fortunes  in  this,  who  with  great  affecta¬ 
tion  and  earneftnefs,  daily  recommend  folitude, while 
they  live  in  the  hurry  and  buftle  of  a  metropolis  : 
men  who  know  how  to  make  their  own  vices  con¬ 
fident  with  their  zeal;  they  are pafiionate,  revenge¬ 
ful,  faithlefs,  full  of  deceit;  and  to  effeCt  a  man’s 
deftruCtion,  they  infolently  urge  their  private  refent- 
ment  as  the  caufe  of  heaven;  being  fo  much  the  more 
dangerous  in  their  anger,  as  they  point  againft  us 
thofe  weapons  which  men  reverence,  and  becaufe 
their  pafilons  prompt  them  to  murder  us  with  a  con- 
fecrated  blade.  There  are  too  many  of  this  vile  cha¬ 
t-after;  but  the  fincerely  devout  are  eafily  known; 
the  prefent  age,  brother,  affords  us  feme  of  thefe, 
who  might  ferve  for  noble  examples  to  us.  Obferve 
Arifto,  Periander,  Orontes,  Alcidamas,  Polidore, 
Clitander;  every  one  gives  them  that  title.  Thefe 
are  not  braggadocioes  in  virtue.  We  fee  none  of 
this  infufferable  haughtinefs  in  their  conduit;  and 
their  devotion  is  humane  and  gentle.  They  cen- 
fure  not  every  thing  we  do,  they  think  there  is  too 
much  pride  in  thefe  corrections,  and  leaving  the 
fiercenefs  of  words  to  others,  reprove  our  aftions  by 
their  own.  They  never  build  upon  the  appearance 
of  a  fault,  and  are  ever  ready  to  judge  favourably  of 
others.  They  have  no  cabals,  no  intrigues  to  carry 
on;  their  principal  aim  is  to  live  themfeives  as  they 
fhould  do.  They  are  never  angry  with  a  poor  {inner; 
their  quarrel  is  only  with  the  offence.  Nor  do  they 
ever  exert  a  keener  zeal  for  the  intereft  of  heaven, 
than  heaven  itfelf  does.  Thefe  are  the  men  I  efteem  ; 
this  is  the  true  praftice,  and  this  the  example  fit  to 
he  followed.  Your  man  is  indeed  quite  oppofite  to 
this:  you  cry  up  his  zeal  out  of  a  good  intention,  but 
Vol.  III.  L 
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I  believe  you  are  impofed  on  by  a  very  deceitful 
glofs. 

Orgon.  Have  you  any  more  to  fay,  my  dear  bro¬ 
ther  ? 

Cleanthes.  No. 

Orgon  going.]  Then  I  am  your  humble  fervant. 

Cleanthes.  Pray  one  word  more,  brother;  let  us 
leave  this  difcourfe.  You  know  you  promifed  to  take 
Valere  for  your  fon-in-law. 

Orgon.  Yes. 

Cleanthes,  And  have  appointed  a  day  for  this  a- 
greeable  wedding. 

Orgon.  True. 

Cleanthes.  Why  then  do  you  delay  the  folemni- 
ty? 

Orgon.  I  cannot  tell. 

Cleanthes.  Plave  you  fome  other  defign  in  your 
head? 

Orgon.  Perhaps  fo. 

Cleanthes.  Will  you  break  your  word  then? 

Orgon.  Ido  not  fay  that, 

Cleanthes.  I  think  there  is  no  obfta-cle  can  hinder 
you  from  performing  your  promife. 

Orgon.  That  is  as  it  happens. 

Cleanthes.  Does  the  fpeaking  of  a  fmgle  word  re- 
ouire  fo  much  ciroumfpection  then?  Valere  fends 
me  to  you  about  it. 

Orgon.  Heaven  be  praifed! 

Cleanthes.  What  anfwer  fliall  I  return  him  ? 

Orgon.  What  you  pleafe. 

Cleanthes.  But  it  is  neceffary  I  fhould  know  your 
intentions;  pray  what  are  they? 

Orgon.  To  act  according  to  the  will  of  heaven. 

Cleanthes.  But  to  the  point  pray.  Valere  has 
y.our  promife,  do  you  Hand  to  it,  yes  or  no  ? 
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Orgon.  Farewell. 

Cleanthes  alone.]  I  am  afraid  he  will  be  unhap¬ 
py  in  his  love.  I  fhould  let  him  know  how  things. 

g°- 

ACT  II.  SCENE  I. 

ORGON,  MARIANA. 

* 

ORGON. 

MARIANA! 

Mariana.  Sir. 

Orgon.  Come  hither;  I  have  fomething  to  tell 
you  privately. 

Mariana  to  Orgon,  who  is  looking  into  a  clofet.] 
What  are  you  looking  for,  Sir? 

Orgon.  I  am  looking  if  any  body  is  concealed 
there  who  might  overhear  us :  this  little  place  is  ve¬ 
ry  proper  for  fuch  a  purpofe.  So,  we  are  all  fafe  ; 
I  have  always,  Mariana,  found  you  very  good-natur¬ 
ed,  and  have  always  loved  you  tenderly. 

Mariana.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir,  for 
your  fatherly  affeclion. 

Orgon.  It  is  very  well  laid,  daughter,  and  to  de- 
ferve  it,  you  fhould  ftudy  nothing  fo  much  as  to 
make  me  eafy. 

Mariana.  That  is  the  height  of  my  ambition. 
Orgon.  Very  well.  Then  what  fay  you  of  Tar 
tuffe,  our  gueft? 

Mariana-  Who,  I? 

Orgon.  Yes,  you;  pray  be  caref.il  how  you  an* 
fwer. 
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Mariana.  Alas  !  Sir,  I  will  fay  what  you  pleafe 
of  him. 


SCENE  II. 


orgon,  mariana,  dor  in  a  entering  foftlv, 
and  {landing  behind  Orgon  without  being  feen. 


orgon. 

YOU  fpeak  like  a  woman  of  fenfe.  Tell  me 
then,  my  girl,  that  he  is  a  very  deferving  per- 
fon ;  that  you  love  him,  and  that  it  would  be  agree¬ 
able  if,  with  my  confent,  you  might  have  him  for  a 
hufband;  ha! 


Mariana.  How,  Sir? 

Orgon.  What  is  the  matter? 

Mariana,  What  did  you  fay? 

Orgon.  What? 

'Mariana.  Did  I  miflakc  you  ? 

Orgon.  As  how? 

Mariana.  Whom  would  you  have  me  fay  I  love, 
Sir,  and  fhould  he  glad  with  your  confent  to  have  for 
a  hufband? 

Orgon.  Tartuffe. 

Mariana.  I  deedare  to  you,  Sir,  there  is  nothing 
in  it.  Why  would  you  make  me  tell  you  fuch  a 


flory  ? 

Orgon.  But  I  would  have  it  to  be  no  flory;  and 
it  is  enough  that  I  have  made  choice  of  him  for  you. 

Mariana.  What,  would  you,  Sir - 

Orgon.  Yes,  daughter,  I  propefe  by  your  marri¬ 
age  to  join  Tartuffe  to  my  family.  My  resolution  is 

fixed,  and  as  I  have  a  right  to .  [Obferving  Do- 

rina.]  What  bufmefs  have  you  here?  Your  curiofi- 
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ty  is  very  great,  I  think,  to  bring  you  to  liften  in  this 
manner. 

Dorina.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  know  not  whether  this  ref- 
port  proceeds  from  conjecture  or  chance;  but  they 
have  been  telling  me  the  news  of  this  match,  and  I 
have  been- making  a  very  great  jell  of  it. 

Orgom  Why,  is  the  thing  fo  incredible  ? 

Donna.  So  incredible,  that  were  you  to  tell  me 
fo  yourfelf,  I  fhould  not  believe  you. 

Orgon .  I  know  how  to  make  youbelieve  it,  though. 

Dorina.  Ay,  ay,  Sir,  you  tell  us  a  comical  ftory.  • 

Orgon,  I  tell  you  juft  what  will  very  foon  hap¬ 
pen. 

Dorina.  Stuff! 

Orgon,  Daughter,  I  promife  you  lam  not  injefL 

Dorina.  Go,  go;  do  not  believe  your  father,  ma¬ 
dam,  he  does  but  joke. 

Orgon.  I  tell  you — 

Dorina.  No,  it  is  to  no-purpofe,  no-body  will  be¬ 
lieve  you. 

Orgon.  My  anger  at  length — 

Dorina.  Well,  Sir,  we  will  believe  you;  and  fo 
much  the  worfe  on  vcur  fide.  What,  Sir,  is  it  pof- 
fible  that  with  that  air  of  wifdom,  and  that  large 
beard,  you  fhould  be  weak  enough  but  to  wifh— 

Orgon.  You  have  taken  certain  liberties  of  late, 
child,  which  very  much  difpleafe  me. 

Dorina.  Good  Sir,  let  us  argue  this  affair  quiet¬ 
ly.  You  really  muft  banter  people  by  this  fcheme. 
Your  daughter  is  not  cut  out  for  a  bigot;  he  has  o- 
ther  things  to  think  on :  and  then  what  benefit  will 
fuch  an  alliance  be  to  you  ?  For  what  reafon  would 
you  go,  with  all  your  wealth,  to  join  your  daughter 
to  a  beggar,  who — 

Orgon.  Hold  your  peace!  If  he  has  nothing, 
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know  that  we  ought  to  elleem  him  for  it.  His  po¬ 
verty  is  an  honeft  poverty,  which  exalts  him  above 
all  grandeur,  becaufe  he  has  buffered  himfelf,  in  fhort, 
to  be  deprived  of  his  fortune  by  his  negligence  for 
earthly  affairs,  and  his  ftrong  attachment  to  heaven¬ 
ly  ones.  But  my  affifiance  may  put  him  in  a  way 
of  getting  out  of  trouble,  and  of  recovering  his  own. 
As  poor  as  he  is,  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  the  eftate 
lie  was  born  to  is  very  confiderable. 

Dorina.  Yes,  he  faysfo;  and  this  vanity,  Sir,  is 
very  unfuitable  to  his  piety.  He  that  embraces  the 
fimplicity  of  a  holy  life,  fhould  not  fet  forth  his  name 
and  family  fo  much.  The  humble  procedure  of  de¬ 
votion  agrees  but  badly  with  the  glare  of  ambition. 
To  what  purpofe  all  this  pride? — But  you  are  offend¬ 
ed  at  this  d-ifeourfe:  then  let  us  lay  abide  his  quality, 
and  fpeak  to  his  perfon.  Can  you  have  the  heart  to 
bellow  fuch  a  girl  as  this  upon  fuch  a  man  as  he? 
Should  you  not  confult  propriety,  and  look  a  little 
forward  to  the  confequences  of  fuch  a  marriage  as 
this  ?  Depend  upon  it,  a  young  woman’s  virtue  is  not 
very  fafe  when  (he  is  married  contrary  to  her  incli¬ 
nation;  that  her  living  virtuoufly  afterwards  depends, 
in  a  great  meafure,  upon  the  good  qualities  of  her 
hufband;  and  that  thofe  whom  people  every  where 
point  at  with  the  finger  to  the  fore-head,  frequently 
make  their  wives  what  we  find  they  are.  It  is  no 
eafy  talk  to  be  faithful  to  fome  forts  of  hufbands  ; 
and  he  that  gives  his  daughter  a  man  fine  hates,  is 
anfwerable  to  heaven  for  the  flips  fhe  makes.  Con- 
Xider  then  to  what  danger  you  ate  expofed  by  this  de- 
fign. 

Orgon.  I  tell  you,  fhe  is  to  learn  from  me  what 
to  do. 
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Dcrir.a.  You  cotild  not  do  better  with  her  than  to 
follow  my  advice. 

Orgon.  Do  not  let  us  amufe  ourfelves,  daughter, 
with  this  foolifb  fluff.  I  am  your  father,  and  know 
what  you  muff  do.  I  had  indeed  promifed  you  to 
Valere,  but,  befides  that  it  is  reported  he  is  fond  of 
gaming,  I  fufpedt  him  of  being  a  little  profligate:  I 
do  not  obferve  that  he  goes  often  to  church. 

Dorina.  Would  you  have  him  run  to  church  at 
your  precife  hours,  as  people  do  who  go  there  only 
to  be  taken  notice  of? 

Orgon.  I  am  not  confulting  you  about  it.  The 
other,  in  fhcrt,  is  beloved  by  heaven,  and  that  is  be¬ 
yond  any  other  poffeffions.  This  union  will  crown 
your  -withes  with  every  fort  of  good;  it  will  be  one 
continued  fcene  of  pleafure  and  delight.  You  wild 
live  in  faithful  love  together,  really  like  two  children, 
like  two  turtle-doves:  no  unhappy  debate  will  ever 
rife  between  you;  and  you  will  if.ake  any  thing  of 
him  you  pleaPe. 

Dorina.  She?  She  will  never  make  any  thing  but 
a  fool  of  him,  I  affure  you. 

Orgon.  Hey!  what  language! 

Dorina.  I  fay,  he  has  the  look  of  a  fool ;  and  his 
afcendant  will  overbear  all  your  daughter’s  virtues. 

Orgon.  Have  done  with  your  interruptions:  learn 
to  hold  your  peace,  and  do  not  meddle  in  affairs  you 
have  nothing  to  do  with. 

Dorina.  Nay,  Sir,  I  only  fpeak  for  your  good. 

Orgon.  You  are  too  officious:  pray  hold  )Our 
tongue,  if  you  pleafe. 

Dorina.  If  one  had  not  a  love  for  you — 

Orgon.  I  defire  none  of  your  love. 

Dorina.  But  I  will  love  you,  Sir,  whether  you 
will  or  not. 
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Orgon.  Ha! 

Dorina.  I  have  your  reputation  much  at  heart,  and  , 
cannot  bear  to  have  you  ridiculed  by  every  goffip. 

Orgon.  Then  you  will  not  have  done? 

Dorina.  It  would  be  a  fin  to  let  you  make  fuch  an 
alliance  as  this. 

Orgon.  Will  you  hold  your  tongue,  you  ferpent, 
whofe  impudence — 

Dorina.  Oh!  what  a  devotee,  and  fly  into  fuch  a 
rage ! 

Orgon.  Yes;  your  impudence  vexes  me 5  and  I 
am  refolved  you  {hall  hold  your  tongue. 

Dorina.  Be  it  fo.  But  though  1  do  not  fpeak  a 
word,  I  do  not  think  the  lefs. 

Orgon.  Think  as  much  as  you  pleafe;  but  take 

care  not  to  fay  a  fyllable  to  me  about  it,  or - E- 

nough — [To  his  daughter]  I  have  deliberately  weigh¬ 
ed  all  things  as  a  wife  man  firould. 

Dorina  afide.J  It  makes  me  mad  that  I  muft  not 

frvpa  \  nnw  jy 

”  A 

Orgon.  Tartuffe,  without  foppery,  is  a  perfon  fo 
formed — 

D  orina  afide.J  Yes,  he  is  very  handfome  indeed  ! 

Orgon.  That  fhould  you  have  no  great  relifh  for 
his  other  qualifications---- 

Dorina  afide.]  She  will  make  an  excellent  bar¬ 
gain,  truly!  [Orgon  turns  about  to  Dorina,  and  eyes 
her  with  his  aims  a-kimbo. J  Were  I  in  her  place 
though,  no  man  alive  fiiould  marry  me  againft  my 
will,  with  impunity.  I  would  let  him  fee,  foon  af¬ 
ter  the  ceremony  was  over,  that  a  wife  never  wants  a 
fuitable  revenge. 

Orgon  to  Dorina.]  Then  what  I  fay  {lands  for 
nothing  with  you. 
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Dorina.  What  do  you  complain  of?  I  do  not 
fpeak  to  you. 

Orgon.  What  is  it  you  do  then  ? 

Dorina.  I  talk  to  myfelf. 

Orgon  afide.]  Very  well!  I  muft  give  her  a  flap 
on  the  face,  to  correct  her  prodigious  impertinence. 
[He  puts  himfelf  into  a  pollute  to  ft r ike  Dorina,  and 
at  every  word  he  fpeaks  to  his  daughter  he  cafts  his 
eyes  upon  Dorina,  who  ftands  bolt  upright,  without 
fpeaking.]  Daughter,  you  muft  needs  approve  of  my 
defign — and  believe  that  the  hufband — which  I  have 
made  choice  of  for  you — [To  Dorina.]  What  is  the 
reafon  thou  doft  not  talk  to  thyfelr  now  ? 

Dorina.  Becaufe  I  have  nothing  to  fay  to  myfelf. 

Orgon.  One  little  word  more. 

Dorina.  I  do  not  chufe  it. 

Orgon.  To  be  fure  I  watched  you. 

Dorina.  A  downright  fool,  i’faith. 

O  rgon.  In  ftiort,  daughter,  you  muft  be  obedient, 
and  fhew  an  entire  deference  for  my  choice. 

Dorina  as  fhe  runs  off.]  I  ftrould  fcorn  to  take 
fuch  a  hufband  myfelf. 

Orgon  ftrikes  at  her,  but  miffes.]  You  have  a  cra¬ 
zy  huffy  with  you  there,  daughter,  that  I  cannot  live 
with  any  longer,  without  fin.  I  am  not  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  proceed  at  prefent;  her  infolence  has  put  my 
fpirits  into  fuch  a  ferment,  that  I  muft  go  take  the 
air  to  recover  myfelf  a  little. 
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SCENE  III. 


MARIANA,  DORINA. 


D  0  R  I  N  A  • 

HAVE  you  loft  your  tongue,  Mariana?  Mult 
I  play  your  part  for  you  on  this  occafion  ? 
What,  fuft'er  a  filly  o  verture  to  be  made  you,  without 
faying  the  leaft  word  againft  it! 

Mariana.  What  fhould  one  do  with  a  pofitive  fa¬ 


ther? 

Dorina.  Any  thing  to  ward  off  fuch  a  menace. 

Mariana.  But  what? 

Dorina.  Why,  tell  him  that  hearts  admit  of  no 
proxies;  that  you  do  not  marry  for  him,  but  for  your- 
felf;  that  you  being  the  peifon  for  whom  the  whole 
affair  is  tranfafted,  your  inclinations  for  the  man 
fhould  be  confulted,  not  his;  and  that  if  Tartuffe 
feems  to  be  amiable  in  his  eyes,  he  may  marry  him 
himfelf  as  foon  as  he  chufes. 

Mariana.  A  father,  I  own,  has  fuch  a  command 
over  one,  that  I  never  had  courage  to  anfwer  him. 

Dorina.  But  Jet  us  reafon  the  cafe.  Valere  has 
made  advances  for  you,  pray  do  you  love  him,  or  do 
you  not  ? 

Mariana.  To  doubt  that  in  the  leaft  highly  injures 
my  love.  Ought  you,  Dorina,  to  a  Ik  me  that  ? 
Have  I  not  opened  my  heart  to  you  an  hundred  times 
on  that  fubject?  and  are  you  ftill  ignorant  of  the 
warmth  of  my  paflion  ? 

Dorina.  How  do  I  know  whether  your  heart  and 
words  keep  pace  together?  or  whether  you  really 
have  any  particular  regard  for  this  lover,  or  not? 

Mariana.  You  do  me  wrong,  Doiina,  to  doubt  it; 
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and  the  fincerity  of  my  fentiments  in  that  matter,  has 
been  too  plain. 

Dorina.  You  really  love  him  then? 

Mariana.  Ay,  as  much  as  it  is  poffible  for  one  to 
love  another. 

Dorina.  And  according  to  all  appearance,  he  lores 
you  as  well  ? 

Mariana.  I  believe  fo. 

Dorina.  And  you  two  have  a  mutual  defire  to 
marry  ? 

Mariana.  Without  doubt. 

Dorina.  What  is  then  your  expectation  from  this 
other  match  ? 

Mariana.  To  kill  myfelf,  if  they  force  me  to  it. 

Dorina.  Very  good!  That  is  a  relief  I  did  not 
think  of;  you  need  only  to  die  to  get  rid  of  this  per¬ 
plexity.  It  is  indeed  a  wonderful  remedy.  It  makes 
one  mad  to  hear  folk  talk  thus. 

Mariana.  Blefs  me,  Dorina!  what  a  humour  are 
you  got  into!  You  have  not  the  leaf;  compaffion  up¬ 
on  people's  afflictions, 

Dorina.  I  have  no  compaffion  for  people  who  talk 
idly,  and'  give  way  in  time  of  aCtion  as  you  do. 

Mariana.  But  what  would  you  have,  if  one  is  ti¬ 
morous  ? 

Dorina.  But  love  requires  a  firmnefs  of  mind. 

Mariana.  But  have  I  wavered  in  my  affe&ions  to¬ 
wards  Valere?  And  is  it  not  his  bufinefs  to  gain  me 
of  my  father? 

Dorina.  But  what?  if  your  father  be  a  dowmight 
humourift,  who  is  intirely  infatuated  with  his  Tar- 
tuffe,  and  would  fet  afide  a  match  he  had  agreed  on, 
pray  is  ycur  lover  to  blame  for  that? 

Mariana.  But  fhould  I,  by  a  flat  and  confident  re¬ 
fund,  let  every  body  know  that  I  am  violently  i  t 

L  <J> 
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love  ?  Would  you  have  me,  for  his  fake,  tranfgrefs 
the  modefty  of  my  fex,  and  the  bounds  of  my  duty?, 
Would  you  have  my  paffion  be  talked  of  by  every 
body  ? 

Dorina.  No,  no,  I  do  not  want  any  thing.  I  fee 
you  would  fain  have  Mr.  Tartuffe;  and  now  I  think 
of  it,  1  fhould  be  in  the  wrong  to  diffuade  you  from 
fo  confiderable  an  alliance.  Why  fhould  I  oppofe 
your  inclinations?  The  match  is  in  itfelf  too  advan¬ 
tageous.  Mr.  Tartuffe,  oh!  is  this  a  trifling  offer? 
If  we  take  it  right  he  is  no  fimpleton.  It  will  be  no 
fmall  honour  to  be  united  to  him.  All  the  world  has 
a  prodigious  value  for  him  already,  he  is  of  a  good 
family,  handfome  in  his  perfon,  and  of  a  very  florid 
complexion ;  you  will,  in  fhort,  be  but  too  happy 
with  fuch  a  hufband. 

Mariana.  Heavens ! 

Dorina.  Ypu  cannot  conceive  what  a  pleafure  it 
will  be  to  you  to  be  the  confort  of  fo  excellent  a 
man ! 

Mariana.  Poh !  prithee  leave  off  this  foolifh  talk, 
and  rather  affift  me  again!!  this  match.  It  is  now  all 
over;  I  yield;  and  am  ready  to  do  whatever  you 
would  have  me. 

Dorina.  No,  no,  a  daughter  fhould  do  as  !he  is 
ordered,  though  her  father  would  have  her  marry  a 
monkey.  Befides,  what  reafon  have  you  to  complain? 
Yours  is  a  benefit -ticket.  You  will  be  coached  down 
to  his  own  borough-town,  where  you  will  find  abun¬ 
dance  of  coufins  and  uncles.  It  will  be  very  divert¬ 
ing  to  you  to  enteitain  them  all.  Then  madam  Tar- 
tufle  will  be  direftly  introduced  to  the  beau  monde: 
you  will  go  vifit,  by  way  of  welcome,  the  bailiff’s 
lady,  and  the  a!feffor’s  wife;  they  will  honour  you 
with  the  arm-chair.  At  a  good  time  you  may  hope 
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for  a  ball,  and  a  great  concert,  to  wit,  two  pair  of  bag¬ 
pipes;  and  perchance  you  may  fee  Merry-  Andrew* 
and  the  puppet-fhew;  if,  however,  your  hulband — 
Mariana.  Talk  not  thus  I  befeech  you,  rather  con¬ 
trive  how  toaffift  me  by  your  advice. 

Dorina.  Your  humble  fervant  for  that. 

Mariana.  Nay,  Dorina,  for  heaven’s  fake — 
Dorina.  No,  it  mull:  be  a  match  to  punilh  you. 
Mariana.  Dear  girl,  dol 
Dorina.  No. 

Mariana.  If  my  profeffions — 

D  orina.  No,  Taituffe  is  your  man,  and  you  fhall 
have  a  tafte  of  him.  • 

Mariana.  You  know  what  confidence  I  always  put 
in  you ;  be  fo  good — 

D  orina.  No,  no,  you  fhall  be  Tartuffed. 

Mariana.  Well,  fince  my  misfortunes  cannot  move 
you,  henceforth  leave  me  intirely  to  my  defpair.  That 
fhall  lend  my  heart  relief,  and  I  know  a  certain  re¬ 
medy  for  all  m'y  fufferings.  [[Offers  to  go. 

Dorina.  Here,  here,  come  back;  I  am  appeafed. 
I  muft  take  compafiion  on  you,  for  all  this. 

Mariana.  I  tell  you,  do  you  fee,  Dorina,  if  they  do 
expofe  me  to  this  torment,  it  will  certainly  coft  me 
my  life. 

Dorina.  Do  not  vex  yourfelf,  it  may  eafily  be  pre¬ 
vented. —  But  here  comes  your  humble  fervant  Va- 
lere. 
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SCENE  IV 


VALERE,  MARIANA,  DORINA. 

VALERE, 

FEW  minutes  ago,  madam,  I  was  told  a  very 


odd  piece  of  news  that  I  knew  nothing  of,  and 


which,  to  be  fure,  is  very  pretty. 

Mariana.  What  is  that  ? 

Valere.  That  you  are  to  be  married  to  Tartuffe. 
Mariana.  Really  my  lather  has  iuch  a  defign  in 

his  head 

Valere.  Tour  father,  madam — 

Mariana.  Has  changed  his  mind,  and  has  been  juft 
now  making  the  propofal  to  me. 

Valere.  What,  feriouily? 

Mariana.  Ay  feriouily.  He  has  been  declaring 
himfelf  ftrenoully  for  the  match. 

Valere.  And  pray,  madam,  if  I  may  be  fo  bold  as 
to  alk,  what  are  you  determined  to  do  ? 

Mariana.  I  do  not  know. 

Valere.  The  anfwer  is  honeft!  You  do  not  know? 
Mariana.  No. 

Valere.  No  ? 

Mariana.  What  would  you  advife  me  to? 

Valere.  I  advife  you  to  accept  of  him  for  a  huf- 
band  ? 

Mariana.  Is  that  your  advice? 

Valere.  Yes. 

Mariana.  In  good  earned:? 

Valere.  Indeed  it  is.  The  choice  is  good,  and 
well  worth  attending  to. 

Mariana.  Well,  Sir,  I  fn all  follow  your  advice. 
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Valere.  You  will  not  have  the  leaft  difficulty  in 
following  it,  I  believe. 

Mariana.  Hardly  more  than  your  counfel  gave 

you. 

Valere.  I  give  it,'  madam,  to  pleafe  you. 

Mariana.  And  I  (hail  follow  it  to  do  you  a  plea- 
fure. 

D  orina  retiring  to  the  farther  part  of  the  ftr.ge.]] 
So.  Let  us  fee  what  will  be  the  end  of  it. 

Valere.  Is  this  then  your  affeftion?  And  was  it  ail 
deceit,  when  you — 

Mariana.  Pray  let  us  talk  no  more  of  that.  You 
told  me  frankly  that  I  ought  to  accept  of  the  offer 
made  me :  and  I  tell  you,  I  (ball  do  fo,  Only  becaufe 
you  advife  me  to  it  as  the  bed. 

Valere.  Do  not  excufe  yourfelf  upon  my  intenti¬ 
ons:  your  refolution  was  fixed  before;  and  you  now 
lay  hold  of  a  frivolous  pretence,  for  the  breaking  of 
your  word. 

Mariana.  It  is  true;  it  is  well  faid. 

Valere.  Doubtlefs ;  and  you  never  had  any  true 
love  for  me. 

Mariana.  Alas!  You  may  think  fo  if  you  pleafe, 

Valere.  Yes,  yes,  may  think  fo;  but  my  offended 
heart  may  chance  to  be  beforehand  with  you  in  that 
affair;  and  I  can  tell  where  to  offer  both  my  addreffes 
and  my  hand. 

Mariana.  I  make  not  the  leaft  doubt  of  it,  Sir.  The 
warmth  that  merit  raifes — 

Valere.  Alas!  Let  us  drop  merit:  I  have  little  e- 
nough  of  that,  and  you  think  fo;  but  I  hope,  another- 
will  treat  me  in  a  kinder  manner;  and  I  know  a  per* 
fon  whofe  heart,  open  to  my  retreat,  will  not  be  a« 
Ihamed  to  make  up  my  lofs. 
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Mariana.  The  lofs  is  not  great,  and  you  will  be 
very  eafily  comforted  upon  this  change. 

Valere.  You  may  believe  I  fhall  do  all  that  lies  iir 
my  power.  A  heart  that  forgets  us,  engages  our 
glory;  we  mull  employ  our  utmoft  efforts  to  forget 
it  too;  and  if  we  do  not  fucceed,  we  muff  at  leaf!; 
pretend  we  do;  for  to  fh.ew  a  regard  for  thofe  that 
for  fa  Re  us,  is  a  meannefs  one  cannot  anfwer  to  one’s- 
felf. 

Mariana.  Thefentiment  is  undoubtedly  noble  and 
fublime. 

Valere.  Very  well,  and  what  every  body  muff  ap¬ 
prove  of.  What!  would  you  have  me  eternally  lan- 
guifh  for  you?  See  you  fly  into  another’s  arms  be¬ 
fore  my  face,  and  not  transfer  my  flighted  affections 
fomewhere  elfe  ? 

Mariana.  So  far  from  that,  it  is  what  I  would  have; 
and  I  wifh  it  were  done  already. 

Valere,  You  wifh  it  done? 

Mariana.  Yes. 

Valere.  That  is  infulting  me  fufficiently,  madam; 
I  am  juft  going  to  give  you  that  fatis  faCtion. 

(Tie  offers  to  go. 

Mariana.  It  is  very  well. 

Valere  returning.]]  Be  pleafed  to  remember  at 
leaft  that  it  is  yourfelf  who  drive  me  to  this  extre¬ 
mity. 

j 

Mariana.  Yes. 

Valere  returning  again. 1  Ynd  that  the  defign  I 
have  conceived  is  only  from  your  example. 

Mariana.  My  example  be  it. 

Valere  going.]]  Enough;  you  {hall  foon  be  punc¬ 
tually  obeyed. 

Mariana.  So  much  the  better. 
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Valere  returning  again.]  I  {hall  never  trouble  you 
again. 

Mariana.  With  all  my  heart. 

Valere  goes  towards  the  door  and  returns.]  Hev? 

Mariana.  What  is  the  matter? 

Valere.  Do  not  you  call  me? 

Mariana.  Who,  I?  you  dream  fure. 

Valere.  Well  then,  I  will  begone;  farewell,  ma¬ 
dam  ! 

Mariana.  Adieu,  Sir. 

Dorina  to  Mariana.]]  I  think,  for  my  part,  by  this 
piece  of  extravagance,  you  have  both  loft  your  fenfes ; 
I  have  let  you  alone  thus  long  fquabbiing,  to  fee  what 
end  you  would  make  of  it.  Heark  ye,  Mr. Valere! 

[[She  lays  hold  of  Valere’s  arm. 

Valere  pretending  to  refill.]  Heh !  what  would 
you  have,  Dorina  ? 

Dorina.  Come  hither. 

Valere.  No,  no,  my  indignation  overpowers  me ; 
do  not  prevent  me  from  doing  as  {he  would  have  me. 

Dorina.  Stay. 

Valere.  No,  do  you  fee,  I  am  refolved  upon  it. 

Dorina.  Ah! 

Marina  afide.]]  He  is  uneafy  at  the  fight  of  me : 
my  prefence  drives  him  away;  I  had  much  better, 
therefore,  leave  the  place. 

Dorina  quitting  Valere,  and  running  after  Mari¬ 
ana.]  What,  the  other  ?  whither  do  you  run  ? 

Mariana.  Let  me  alone. 

Dorina.  You  muft  come  back. 

Mariana.  No,  no,  Dorina;  in  vain  you  would 
hold  me. 

Valere  afide.]  I  find  that  my  prefence  is  but  a 
plague  to  her.  I  had  certainly  better  free  her  from 
it. 
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Dorina  quitting  Marina,  and  running  after  Va¬ 
lere.]  What,  again?  Duce  take  vou.  Lav  afide  this 
fooliili  work,  and  come  hither  both  of  vou. 

[She  takes  Valere  and  Mariana  by  the  hand,  and 
brings  them  back. 

Valere.  But  what  is  vourdefign? 

Mariana-  What  would  vou  do: 

Dorina.  Set  you  two  to  rights  again,  and  bring 
you  cut  of  this  fcrape.  [To  Valere.]  Are  you  in 
your  right  fenfes,  to  wrangle  at  this  rate? 

Valere.  Did  not  you  hear  how  fhefpoke  to  me? 

Dorina  to  Mariana.J  Was  not  you  a  fimpleton, 
to  be  in  fucb  a  patbon  ? 

Mariana.  Did  net  you  fee  the  thing,  and  how  he 
treated  me  ? 

Dorina.  You  are  both  foolsy  [to  Valere.]  '{he  has 
nothing  more  at  heart,  than  that  fhe  may  be  one  day 
yours-,  I  am  witnefs  to  it.  [do  Mariana. J  He  loves 
none  but  yourfel-f,  and  de fires-  nothing  more  than  to 
be  your  hufband.  I  anfwer  for  it  upon  my  life. 

Mariana  to  Valere.]]  Why  then  did  you  give  me 
fuch  advice  ? 

Valere  to  Mariana.J  And  why  was  I  confulted 
upon  fuc’n  a  fubjett  ? 

Dorina.  Come,  come,  your  bands,  both  of  you; 
[10  Valere.]  ccme  you. 

Valere  giving  his  hand  to  Dorina.]  What  will  my 
hand  do? 

Dorina  to  Marina. J  So;  come,  now  yours. 

Mariana  giving  her  hand.]  To  what  purpofe  is  all 
this  ? 

Dorina.  Come  along,  come  quick:  you  love  one 
another  better  than  you  imagine. 

Valere  turning  towards  Mariana.]  But  do  not  do 
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things  with  an  ill  grace,  and  give  a  body  a  civil  look. 

[[Mariana  turns  toward  Valere,  and  fmiles  a 
little. 

Dorina.  What  filly  creatures  lovers  are ! 

Valere  to  Mariana.]  Now  have  I  not  room  to 
complain  of  you  ?  and,  without  lying,  were  not  you 
a  cruel  creature,  to  gratify  yourfelf  in  faying  a  thing 
fo  very  fhocking  to  me  ? 

Mariana.  But  are  not  you  the  moft  ungrateful  man 
in  the  world — 

Dorina.  Come  let  us  put  off  this  debate  until  an¬ 
other  time;  and  think  how  to  ward  off  this  plaguy 
wedding. 

Mariana.  Say  then,  what  engines  {hall  we  fet  at 
work  ? 

Dorina.  We  will  fet  them  every  way  to  work,  [do 
Mariana. j  Your  father  is  in  jeft;  [to  Valere.]  it 
muff  be  nothing  but  talk,  [to  Mariana.]  But  for 
your  part,  your  beft  way  will  be  to  carry  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  gentle  compliance  with  his  extravagance, 
that  fo,  in  cafe  of  an  alarm,  you  may  have  it  more 
eafily  in  your  power  to  delay  the  marriage  propofed. 
In  gaining  time  we  {hall  remedy  every  thing.  Some¬ 
times  you  may  deceive  them  with  fome  illnefs.which 
is  to  come  all  of  a  fudden,  and  will  require  delay:  fome- 
times  you  may  tell  them  of  ill  omens:  you  unlucki¬ 
ly  met  a  corps,  broke  a  looking-glafs,  or  dreamed  of 
dirty  water;  and  at  laft,  the  beft  cf  it  is,  they  can¬ 
not  poflibly  join  you  to  any  other  but  him,  unlefs 
you  pleafe  to  fay,  yes.  But  the  better  to  carry  on 
the  defign,  I  think  it  proper  you  fhould  not  be  feen 
talking  together.  QTo  Valere. Go  you  immediate¬ 
ly  and  employ  your  friends,  that  he  may  be  forced 
to  keep  his  word  with  you.  [To  Mariana.]  Let  us 
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go  excite  his  brother’s  endeavours,  and  engage  the 
mother-in-law  in  our  party.  Farewell. 

Valere  to  Mariana. J  Whatever  efforts  any  of  us- 
may  be  preparing,  my  greatefl  hope,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  is  in  you. 

Mariana  to  Valere.]  I  cannot  promife  for  the  in¬ 
clinations  of  a  father,  but  none  fhall  marry  me  but 
Valere. 

Valere.  How  you  tranfport  me!  And  though  I 
durft — 

Dorina.  Ah!  thofe  lovers  would  talk  for  ever,  I 
believe.  Away,  I  tell  you. 

Valere  goes  a  ftep  or  two,  and  returns.]  Once 
more— 

Dorina.  What,  will  you  never  have  done?  I  muil 
feparate  you:  go  you  off  on-  that  fide;  and  you  on. 
the  other. 


[Pufhing  them  each  out  by  the  fhoulders. 


ACT  ML  SCENE  I. 


DAMPS,  DORINA. 


DAM.IS. 


E  T  me  be  inftantly  annihilated,  or  treated  by 


1  j  every  one  as  the  mofl  attrocious  villain,  if  a^ 
ny  refpedt or  power  whatever  ihall  flop  me,  and  if  X 
do  not  ftrike  fome  mafterly  ftroke. 

Dorina.  Pray  do  not  put  yourfelf  in  fuch  a  pafii- 
on;  your  father  did  but  barely  mention  it:  people 
do  not  do  all  they  propofe,  and  the  diftance  is  great, 
from  the  projedt.  to  the  execution. 
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Damis.  I  muft  put  a  flop  to  this  fool’s  projefls, 
and  tell  him  a  word  cr  two  in  his  ear. 

Donna.  Not  fo  fait,  I  befeech  you;  let  your  mo¬ 
ther-in-law  alone  with  him,  as  well  as  with  your  fa¬ 
ther.  She  has  fome  credit  with  TartufFe.  He  is 
very  complaifant  to  all  the  fays,  and  perhaps  he  may 
have  a  fneaking  kindnefs  for  her.  I  fhould  be  very 
glad  if  it  were  true!  That  would  be  charming.  In 
fhort,  your  intereft  obliges  her  to  fend  for  him ;  fire 
has  a  mind  to  found  his  intentions,  with  regard  to 
the  wedding  that  difturbs  you  ;  and  reprefent  to  him 
the  fatal  feuds  he  will  raife  in  the  family,  if  he  enter¬ 
tains  the  leaft  hopes  of  this  affair.  His  man  fays 
that  he  is  at  prayers,  and  I  could  not  fee  him.  But 
his  fervant  told  me,  it  would  not  be  long  before  he 
came  down.  Then  pray  be  gone,  and  let  me  flay  for 
him. 

Damis.  I  maybeprefent  at  this  whole  conference. 

Dorina.  No,  they  muft  be  by  themfelves. 

Damis.  I  fhall  fay  nothing  to  him. 

Dorina.  You  are  miftaken;  we  know  the  ufual 
impatience  of  your  temper,  and  it  is  the  ready  way 
to  fpoil  all.  Get  away. 

Damis.  No,  I  will  fee  him,  without  vexing  my- 
felf. 

Dorina.  How  tronblefome  you  are!  He  is  com¬ 
ing  retire.  [Damis  hides  himfelf  in  a  clofet-. 
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SCENE  II. 

TARTUFFE,  D  O  R  I  N  A. 

TartAffe,  upon  feeing  Dorina,  fpeaks  aloud  to  his 
valet,  who  is  in  the  houfe. 

LOCK  my  fccurge  and  hair-cloth  carefully  up, 
Laurence,  and  befeech  heaven  to  enlighten 
vour  mind  with  grace.  If  I  fhould  be  called  upon 
by  any  perfon,  tell  them  that  I  am.  diftributing  my 
alms  at  the  prifon. 

D  orina  afide.]  What  affectation  and  roguery  ! 
TartufTe.  What  do  you  want? 

Dorina.  To  let  you  know  that — 

TartufTe  drawing  a  handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket.] 
Oh !  lack  a-day !  pray  take  this  handkerchief  before 
you  fpeak. 

Dorina.  What  mulT  I  do  with  it  ? 

TartufTe.  Cover  that  bofom,  which  I  cannot  bear 
to  fee.  Such  objects  hurt  the  foul,  and  give  birth 
to  finful  thoughts. 

Dorina.  You  mightily  melt  then  at  a  temptation, 
and  the  flefh  makes  great  impreffion  upon  your  fen- 
fes  ?  Truly,  I  cannot  tell  what  heat  may  inflame  you  ; 
but,  for  mv  part,  I  am  not  fo  apt  to  hanker.  Now 
I  could  fee  you  rtark  naked  from  head  to  foot,  and 
not  be  in  the  leaft  tempted  by  it. 

TartufTe.  Pray  now  lpeak  with  a  little  modefty, 
or  I  {hall  immediately  leave  you. 

Dorina.  No,  no,  it  is  I  who  am  going  to  leave 
vou  to  vourfeif;  and  I  have  only  two  words  to  fay  to 
you:  my  lady  is  coming  down  into  this  parlour,  and 
dehres  the  favour  of  fpeaking  with  you- 
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Tartuffe.  Alack!  with  all  my  heart. 

Dorina  afide.]  How  fweet  he. grows  upon  it!  In 
faith,  I  ftill  fland  to  what  I  faid  of  him. 

Tartuffe.  Will  it  belong  before  (he  comes? 
Dorina.  I  think  I  hear  her  coming.  Ay,  it  is  lhe 
hcrfelf;  1  Ihail  withdraw. 


SCENE  III. 


ELMIRA,  TARTUFFE. 


TARTUFFE. 

AT  heaven  of  its  infinite  goodnefs  grant,  that 
you  may  long  enjoy  health,  as  well  of  body 
as  of  mind!  and  blefs  your  days  equal  to  the  wifh  of 
the  loweft  of  its  votaries! 

Elmira.  1  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  this  pious 
wifh  ;  but  let  us  take  a  feat  to  be  more  at  eafe. 

Tartuffe  fitting  down.]  Do  you  find  your  indif- 
pofition  any  thing  abated  ? 

Elmira  fitting.]]  Very  well,  my  fever  foon  left  me. 

Tartuffe.  My  prayers  have  not  fufficient  merit  to 
have  drawn  down  this  favour  from  above;  butl  made 
no  vows  to  heaven  that  did  not  concern  your  reco¬ 
very. 

Elmira.  You  were  too  folicitous  for  my  welfare. 

Tartuffe.  Your  dear  health  cannot  be  over-rat¬ 
ed;  and  to  re-eftablifh  it,  I  could  have  facrificed  my 
own . 

Elmira.  That  is  carrying  chriftian  charity  a  great 
way;  and  1  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  all  this 
goodnefs. 

Tartuffe.  I  do  much  lefs  for  you  than  you  de- 
ferve. 

Elmira.  I  had  a  defire  to  fpeak  with  you  in  private 
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on  a  certain  affair,  and  am  glad  that  no  body  obferves 
us  here. 

TartufFe.  I  am  alfo  pleafed  at  it;  and,  be  fure,  it 
can  be  no  ordinary  fatisfaclion,  madam,  to  find  my- 
felf  alone  with  you.  It  is  an  opportunity  that  I  have 
often  petitioned  heaven  for  in  vain. 

Elmira.  What  I  want  to  talk  with  you  upon,  is  a 
fmall  matter,  in  which  your  whole  heart  mull  be  0* 
pen,  and  conceal  nothing  from  me. 

TartufFe.  And,  for  this  fingular  favour,  I  certain¬ 
ly  will  unbofom  myfelf  to  you,  without  the  lead:  re¬ 
fer  ve  •,  and  I  declare  to  you,  that  the  ftir  I  made  a- 
bout  the  vifits  paid  here  to  your  charms,  was  not  out 
of  hatred  to  you,  but  rather  out  cf  a  paffionate  zeal 
which  induced  me  to  it,  and  out  of  a  pure  motive — 

Elmira.  For  my  parti  take  it  very  well,  and  be* 
lieve  it  is  my  good  that  concerns  you  fo  much. 

TartufFe  taking  Elmira’s  hand,  and  fqueezing  her 
fingers. J  Indeed,  madam,  it  is,  and  fuch  is  the  fer¬ 
vour  of  my — 

Elmira.  Oh!  you  fqueeze  me  too  hard. 

TartufFe.  It  is  out  of  excefs  of  zeal;  I  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  hurt  you:  I  had  much  rather — 

[Puts  his  hand'upon  her  knee. 

Elmira.  What  bufinefs  has  your  hand  there? 

TartufFe.  I  am  only  feeling  your  cloaths,  madam; 
it  is  a  very  rich  fluff. 

j 

Elmira.  Oh!  pray  give  over;  I  am  very  ticklifh. 

[She  draws  away  her  chair,  and  TartufFe  fol¬ 
lows  with  his. 

TartufFe.  Biefs  me!  how  wonderful  is  the  work- 
manfhip  of  this  lace!  They  work  to  a  miracle  now- 
a-days:  never  were  things  better  done, 

Elmira.  It  is  true;  but  let  me  fpeak  to  our  affair 
a  little.  I  am  told  that  my  hufband  has  a  mind  to 
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4'et  afide  his  promife,  and  to  give  you  his  daughter : 
is  that  true?  Pray  tell  me. 

TartufFe.  I  heard  him  talking  fomething  about  it: 
but,  madam,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  that  is  not  the 
happinefs  I  figh  after:  I  behold  elfewhere  the  won¬ 
derful  attractions  of  the  felicity  that  engages  all  my 
wifhes. 

Elmira.  That  is,  you  love  no  fublunary  things. 

TartufFe.  My  breaft  does  not  inclofe  a  heart  .of 
flint. 

Elmira.  I  imagine  that  your  fighs  tend  all  to  hea¬ 
ven,  and  that  nothing  on  earth  can  detain  your  de¬ 
fires. 

TartufFe.  The  love  which  engages  i^s  to  heaven¬ 
ly  beauties,  does  not  extinguifh  in  us  the  ■  love  of 
earthly  ones.  Our  fenfes  may  eafily  be  charmed  with 
the  perfeCf  works  heaven  has  formed.  Its  reflected 
charms  are  very  confpicuous  in  fuch  as  you:  but  in 
your  perfon  it  difplays  its  chiefeft  wonders.  It  has 
diffufed  fuch  beauties  over  your  face  as  furprize  the 
fight,  and  tranfport  the  heart;  nor  could  I  behold 
you,  perfeCt  creature,  without  admiring  in  you  the 
author  of  nature,  and  feeling  my  heart  touched  with 
an  ardent  love,  at  fight  of  the  rnoft  beautiful  of  por¬ 
traits,  wherein  he  has  delineated  himfelf.  'At  firft 
I  was  under  apprehenfions  left  this  feCret  flame  might 
be  a  dexterous  furprize  of  the  foul  fiend;  and  my 
heart  even  refolved  to  avoid  your  eyes,  believing  you 
an  obftacle  to  iny  future  happinefs.  But  at  length 
I  perceived,  lovely  Elmira,  that  my  pafiion  could 
not  be  blameable,  that  I  could  reconcile  it  with  mo. 
defty,  and  this  made  me  abandon  my  heart  to  it.  It 
is,  I  own,  a  very  great  prefumption  in  me,  to  make 
you  the  ofFer  of  this  heart;  but,  in  my  vows,  I  re¬ 
ly  wholly  on  your  goodnefs,  and  no  any  thing  on 
‘  Vol.  III.  M 
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ray  own  weak  power.  In  you  center  my  hope,  ray 
happinefs,  my  quiet;  on  you  depend  ray  torment  or 
my  blifs ;  and  I  am  on  the  point  of  being,  by  your 
foie  decifion,  happy,  if  you  will,  or  miferable,  if  you 
pleafe. 

Elmira.  A  gallant  declaration  indeed,  and,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  not  lefs  furprifmg!  Methinks  you 
ought  to  have  fortified  your  mind  better,  andto  have 
reafoned  a  little  upon  a  defign  of  this  nature.  A  de¬ 
votee,  as  you  are,  whom  every  one  fpeaks  of  as - - 

TartuiTe.  Ah !  I  am  not  lefs  a  man  for  being  a 
devotee;  and  when  one  comes  to  view  your  num- 
berlel's  beauties,  the  heart  furrenders  and  reafons  no 
more.  I  know,  that  fuch  language  from  me,  feems 
fomewhat  ftrange;  but,  madam,  after  all,  I  am  not 
an  angel,  and  fhould  you  condemn  the  declaration  I 
make,  you  mud  lay  the  blame  upon  your  attradlive 
charms-.  You  captivated  my  heart  the  very  firft  time 
I  faw  you:  the  ineffable  fweetnefs  of  your  divine 
looks  broke  through  the  refinance  which  my  heart 
obflinately  made:  it  furmounted  every  thing,  fall¬ 
ings,  prayers,  tears,  and  turned  all  my  vows  on  the 
fide  of  your  charms.  My  eyes  and  my  fighs  have 
often  declared  my  love  for  you,  and  the  better  to  ex¬ 
plain  myfelf  I  here  make  ufe  of  words.  Now,  if 
you  contemplate  with  fome  benignity  of  foul,  the 
xvrctchednefs  of  your  unworthy  Have;  if  your  good- 
nefs  will  give  me  con  halation,  and  vouchfafe  to  dc- 
bafe  itfclf  fo  low  as  my  nothingnefs,  I  fhall  ever  be 
devoted  to  you.  Your  honour  is  not  in  the  leafc 
danger  with  me,  it  need  fear  no  difgrace  on  my  part. 
All  thofe  courtly  galants  the  ladies  are  fo  fond  of, 
make  a  buftle  in  what  they  do,  and  are  vain  in  what 
they  fay.  We  fee  they  are  conflantly  vaunting  of 
their  fuccefs;  they  receive  no  favours  that  they  do 
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not  divulge,  and  their  indifcreet  tongues,  which  peo¬ 
ple  confide  in,  difhonour  the  altar  on  which  their 
hearts  offer  facrifice :  but  men  of  our  fort  burn  with  a 
difcreet  flame,  and  with  whom  a  fecret  is  always  fure 
to  remain  fuch.  The  care  we  take  of  our  own  re¬ 
putation,  is  an  undeniable  fecurity  to  the  perfon  be¬ 
loved  :  and  it  is  with  us,  when  they  accept  our  hearts, 
that  they  enjoy  love  without  fcandal,  and  pkafure 
without  fear. 

Elmira.  I  hear  what  you  fay,  and  your  rhetoric 
explains  itfelf  to  me  in  terms  fufficiently  ftrong.  Do 
not  you  apprehend  that  I  may  take  a  fancy  now,  to 
let  my  hufband  know  of  this  galantry  of  yours?  and 
and  that  an  early  account  of  an  amour  of  this  fort, 
might  pretty  much  alter  his  prefent  affedtions  to¬ 
wards  you  ? 

Tartuffe.  I  know  that  you  are  tGO  good,  and  that 
you  will  rather  pardon  my  temerity,  that  you  will 
excufe  me  upon  the  fcore  of  human  frailty,  the  Tal¬ 
lies  of  a  paflion  that  offends  you;  and  will  confider, 
when  you  confult  your  glafs,  that  a  man  is  not  blind, 
and  is  made  of  flefh  and  blood. 

Elmira. Perhaps  fome  might  take  it  in  another  man¬ 
ner;  but  I  fnall  fhew-my  difcretion,  and  net  tell  my 
hufband  of  it:  but  in  return,  1  will  have  one  thing 
of  you,  that  is,  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  forward 
the  match  between  Valere  and  Mariana,  and  that 
you  yourfelf  renounce  the  unjuft  power  whereby  you 
hope  to  be  enriched  with  what  belongs  to  another. 
And - 
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SCENE  IV. 

ELMIRA,  DAMIS,  TARTUPFE. 

Da  mis  coming  out  of  theilobt  where  he  was -con¬ 
cealed. 

NrO,  madam,  no,  this  ought  to  be  made  public^ 
I  was  in  this  place  and  overheard  it  all ;  and 
the  goodnefs  of  heaven  feems  to  have  directed  me 
thither  to  confound  the  pride  of  a  traitor  that  wrongs 
me;  to  open  me  a  way  to  be  revenged  of  his  hypo- 
erify  and  infolence ;  to  undeceive  my  father,  and  fhew 
him,  in  a  clear  light,  the -foul  of  a  villain  that  makes 
love  to  you. 

Elmira.  No,  Damis,  it  is  enough  that  he  reforms, 
and  endeavours  to  deferve  the  favour  I  do  him.  Since 
I  have  prornifed  him,  do  not  make  me  break  my 
word,  it.  is  contrary  to  my  difpoiition  to  make  a 
nolle;  a  wife  will  make  herfelf  merry  with  fuch  fol¬ 
lies,  and  never  trouble  her  hufbaud’s  ears  with 
them. 

Damis.  You  4xave  your  reafons  for  tiling  him  in 
that  manner,  and  I  have  mine  too  for  adfting  ether- 
wife.  It  would  be  foolifh  to  fpare  him;  the  iiu'o- 
lent  pride  of  his  bigotry  has  triumphed  too  much  o- 
ver  my  juft  refentment,  and  created  too  many  difor- 
ders  among  us  already.  The  rafeal  has  too  long 
governed  my  father,  and  oppefed  my  paffion,  as  well 
as  Valere’s.  It  is  proper  the  hypocritical  wretch 
(boidd  be  laid  open  to  him,  and  heaven,  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  offers  mean  eafy  w.aytodo  it.  Iam  greatly  indebt¬ 
ed  to  it  for  the  opportunity;  it  is  too  favourable  a 
♦vie  not  to  lay  held  cf  it.  and  I  fhail  deferve  to  have 
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•it  taken  from  me  now  I  have  it,  fhould  I  not  make 
ufe  of  it. 

Elmira.  Damis - 

Damis.  No,  by  your  leave,  I  rr.uft  take  my  own 
eounfel.  I  am  very  much  rejoiced  at  it,  and  ail  you 
can  fay  would  in  vain  diiTuade  me  from  the  pleafure 
of- avenging  myfelf:  Without  going  any  farther,  I 
will  finifli  the  affair,  and  here’s  juft  what  will  give 
me  fatisfaclion. 


S  C  E  N  K  V, 


ORGON,  ELMIRA,  DAMIS,  TARTUTFE. 


DAMIS 


7'OU  will  be  very  much  furprifed,  Sir,  I  dare 


fay,  with  an  adventure  we  are  going  to  enter- 
tfthi  you  with.  You  are  well  rewarded  for  all  vcuf 
careffes;  and  this  gentleman  makes  a  fine  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  your  kindnefs.  His  great  zeal  for  you 
is  juft  come  to  light-,  it. aims  at  nothing  lefs  than  the 
dilhonour  of  your  bed,  and  I-  took  him  here  making 
an  injurious  declaration  of  a  criminal  love  to  Elmi¬ 
ra.  She  is  good-natured,  and  her  over-great  difcre.5- 
tion,  by  all  means,  would  have  kept  the  fecret;  but 
I  cannot,  encourage  fuch  impudence,  and  think  that 
it  would  be  doing  you  very  great  injuflice  not  to  ac¬ 
quaint  you  with  it. 

Elmira.  Yes,  I  am  of  opinion  that  one  ought  never 
to  break  in  upon  a  hulband’s  reft  with  fuch  idle  fluff, 
that  our  honour  can  by  no  means  depend  upon  it; 
and  that  it  is  enough  we  know  how  to  defend  our- 
felves.  Thefe  are  my  thoughts  of  the  matter;  and 
you  would  never  have  mentioned  it,  if  I  had  had  a- 
ny  credit  with  you . 
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SCENE  vr. 


ORGON,  DA  MIS,  TARTUFFE. 


ORGON. 

IS  it  poflible  that  what  they  tell  me  can  be  true? 

TartufFe.  Yes,  brother,  I  am  a  wicked,  guilty, 
wretched  (inner,  full  of  iniquity,  the  greateft  rogue 
that  ever  lived.  Every  inftant  of  my  life  is  crouded 
with  ftains;  it  is  one  continued  feries  of  crimes  and 
defilements;  and  I  fee  that  heaven,  for  my  punifh- 
ment,  intends  to  mortify  me  on  this  occafion.  What¬ 
ever  great  offence  they  can  lay  to  my  charge,  I  fhall 
have  more  humility  than  to  deny  it.  Believe  eve¬ 
ry  thing  they  tell  you,  arm  your  refentment,  and, 
like  a  criminal,  turn  me  out  of  doors.  I  cannot  have 
fo  great  a  fhare  of  fhame  but  I  have  (till  deferved  a 
much  larger. 

Orgon  to  his  foil  J  How  canft  thou  have  the  im¬ 
pudence,  villain,  by  this  falfliood,  to  endeavour  to  tar- 
nifh  the  purity  of  his  virtue? 

Damis.  What!  fhall  the  feigned  meeknefs  of  this 

hypocritical  foul  make  you  believe  that - 

Orgon.  Thou  curfed  plague!  hold  thy  peace. 
TartufFe.  Ah!  let  him  fpeak;  you  chide  him 
wrongfully ;  you  had  much  better  believe  what  he  tells 
you:  wherefore  fo  favourable  to  me  upon  fuch  a 
fa£t?  Do  you  know  after  all  what  I  maybe  capable 
of?  Can  you,  my  brother,  depend  upon  my  outfide  ? 
Do  you  think  me  the  better  for  what  you  fee  of  me  ? 
No,  no,  you  fufFer  yourfelf  to  be  deceived  by  ap¬ 
pearances,  and  I  am  juft  what  thefe  people  fay  I  am. 
The  world  indeed  takes  me  for  a  worthy  good  man, 
but  the  truth  is,  lam  a  very  worthlefs  creature. £T urn- 
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ing  to  Damis.]  Yes,  my  dear  child,  fay  on,  call  ms 
treacherous,  infairous,  reprobate,  thief,  and  murder¬ 
er;  load  me  with  frill  more  defpicable  names y  Ido 
not  gainfay  you;  I  have  deferred  them  all,  and  am 
willing,  on  my  knees,  to  fufl'er  the  ignominy,  as  a 
fhame  due  to  the  numbcrlefs  tranfgreffions  I  have 
been  guilty  of. 

Orgon  to  Tartuffe.3  This  is  too  much,  brother. 
[To  his  fon.3  Doll  thou  not  repent  villain,  of  what 
thou  haft  done? 

Dam  is.  What!  are  you  fo  far  deceived  by  his  words 
as  to - 

O;gon.  Hold  your  peace,  villain!  [Railing  Tar- 
ttrffe.]  For  heaven’s  fake,  brother,  rife.  [Tohisfon.] 
Attrocious  fcoundrel ! 

Damis.  He  can — 

Orgon.  Hold  thy  tongue. 

Damis.  Intolerable!  What!'  do  you  think  I  can_^~ 

Orgon.  Say  another  word  and  I  will  bicak  thy 

bones- v 

Tartuffe.  Pray,  brother,  do  not  be  angry;  I  had 
rather  fuffer  any  hardfhip,  than  that  he  Ihculd  get  the 
lighted  hurt  on  my  account  ? 

Orgon  to  his  fon.]  Ungrateful  wretch  ! 

Tartuffe.  Let  him  alone;  if  I  muft  on  mv  knees 
beg  you  would  forgive  him - 

Orgon  throwing  himfelf  alfo  at  Tartuffe’s  feet,  and 
embracing  him.]  Alas!  you  are  in  j eft' fu re!  [To 
his  fon.3  See  his  goodnefs,  firrah ! 

Damis.  Then -  . 

Orgon.  Hold  your  tongue. 

Damis.  What  !  I  --- 

Orgon.  Have  done,  I  fay.  I  know  what  put  you 
upon  this  attack  well  enough ;  ye  all  hate  him,  and 
I  now  fee  wife,  children,  fervants,  are  all  let  loofe 
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againft  him.  They  impudently  try  every  method  to 
remove  this  devout  perfon  from  me  :  hut  the  more 
they  ftrive  to  get  him  out,  the  greater  care  will  1 
take  to  keep  him  in  ;  and  therefore  will  I  hafben  his 
marriage  with  my  daughter,  to  confound  the  pride 
of  the  whole  family. 

Damis.  Do  you  think  to  force  her  to  accept  of 
him  ? 

Orgon.  Yes,  traitor,  and  to  vex  you  the  more, 
this  very  night  too.  Nay,  I  defy  you  all,  and  fhall 
make  you  to  know  that  I  am  mailer,  and  will  be 
obeyed.  Come,  firrah,  do  you  recant;  immediately 
throw  yourfelf  at  his  feet  to  beg  his  pardon. 

Damis.  Wh o,  I  ?  of  this  hypocritical  wretch, 
who - 

Orgon.  What,  fcoundrel,  do  you  rebel,  and  call 
him  names?  A  cudgel  there,  a  cudgel.  [To  Tar- 
tuffe.]  Do  r.ot  hold  me.  [To  his  fon.l  Begone  this 
inflant  out  cf  my  fight,  and  never  dare  to  fet  foot  in¬ 
to  my  houfe  again. 

Damis.  Yes,  I  fhall  go,  but . 

Orgon.  Leave  this  place  then  immediately;  fir- 
rah,  I  difinherit  thee,  and  give  thee  my  curfe  be- 
fides. 

SCENE  VII. 

ORGON,  TARTUFFE. 


ORGON. 

WHO  would  have  thought  of  this  impudence, 
to  offend  fuch  a  holy  perfon  as  you? 
Tartuffc  afide.J  O  heaven!  pardon  him  the  an- 
guifh  he  gives  me!  [To  OrgonJ  Could  you  know 
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what  a  grief  it  is  to  me,  that  they  fhould  endeavour 
to  blacken  me  with  my  dear  brother— -- 

Orgon.  Alack-a-day! 

Tartuffe.  The  very  thought  of  this  ingratitude 

wounds  me  to  the  quick!— Lord,  what  horror! - - 

My  heart  is  fo  full  that  I  cannot  fpeak;  I  wifh  I 
mav  be  able  to  outlive  it. 

j 

Orgon  running  all  in  tears  to  the  door  out  of 
which  he  drove  his  fon.]  Villain!  I  am  forty  my 
hand  fpared,  and  did  not  lay  thee  breathlefs  on  the 
fpot.  [To  Tarturffe.X  Compofe  yourfelf,  brother,  and 
do  not  be  troubled. 

Tartuthe.  Let  us  by  all  means  put  an.  end  to  the 
oourfe  of  thefe  unhappy  debates;  I  fee  what  uneafi- 
uefs  I  occafion  here,  and  think  that  my  leaving  your 
houfe  would  rnuke  you  all  quiet  again. 

Orgon.  How!  You  are  not  in  earned  fare? 

Tartuffe.  I  am  hated  by-  them*,  and  they  feek,  I 
fee,  to  bring  my  integrity  into  queftion  with  you. 

Orgon.  What  fignifies  that  ?  Do  I  pay  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  they  fay  ? 

Tartuffe.  They  will  not  flop  here,  you  may  ba 
fure;  and  tbofe  very  dories  which  you  now  reject, 
may  one  day  gain  more  credit. 

Orgon.  No,  brother,  never. 

Tartuffe.  A  hi  brother,  a- wife  may  eafly  deceive 
a  hufband. 

Orgon.  No,  no. 

Tartuffe.  Allow  me,  by  leaving  your  heufe,  im¬ 
mediately  to  remove  from  them  all  occafion  of  at¬ 
tacking  me  in  this  manner. 

Orgon.  No,  you  mud  day,  or  it  will  cod  me  my 
life; 

Tartuffe.  We.ll  then  I  mud  mortify  myfelf.  If 
you  would  howei  er — 
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Orgon.  Ah! 

Tartuffe.  Be  it  fo:  let  us  talk  no  more  about  it. 
But  I  know  how  I  muft  behave  on  this  occafiofi. 
Honour  is  delicate,  and  friendfhip  obliges  me  to 
prevent  reports,  and  not  to  give  the  leaft  caufe  for 
fufpicion ;  I  will  fhun  your  wife,  and  you  fhall  ne¬ 
ver  fee  me — 

Orgon.  No,  in  fpite  of  every  body,  you  fhall  often 
be  with  her.  I  defire  nothing  more  than  to  vex  the 
world,  and  1  will haveyou  befeen  with  her  atall  hours* 
This  is  not  all  yet;  the  better  to  brave  them,  I  will 
have  no  other  heir  but  you;  and  I  am  going  forth¬ 
with  to  fign  you  a  deed  of  gift  for  rpy  whole  eftate. 
A  true  and  hearty  friend,  whom  I  intend  for  my 
fon-in-law,  is  far  dearer  to  me  than  hither  fon,wife, 
©r  kindred.  You  will  not  refufe  what  I  propofe  ? 

Tartuffe.  Heaven’s  will  be  done  in  every  thing. 

Orgon.  Poor  man!  Come  let  us  j'et  therwritings 
drawn  up,  and  then  you  meed  net  mind  what  peo¬ 
ple  fay. 


A  C  T  IV.  SCENEI. 


CLEANTHES,  TARTUFFE. 


CLEANTHES. 


VERY  body  are  talking  of  it,  therefore  you 


|P  j  need  not  mifbelieve  me.  The  noife  this  ru¬ 
mour  makes  is  not  mueh  to  your  credit;  and  I  have 
met  with  you.  Sir,  very  a-propos,to  irell  you  plainly, 
in  two  words,  my  thoughts  of  the  matter.  1  fball 
not  inquire  into  the  ground  of  what  is  reported,  I 
pafs  that  by,  and  take  the  thing  at  the  worft.  We  will 
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fuppofe  that  you  have  been  ufed  ill  by  Damis,  and  that 
they  have  zccufed  you  wrongfully.  Is  it  not  the 
part  of  a  good  chrifiian  to  pardon  the  offence,  and 
extinguifn  in  his  heart  all  aclire  of  vengeance? 
Ought  you  to  fuffer  a  fon  to  be  turned  out  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  houfe,  on  account  of  your  differences?  I  tell 
you  once  again,  and  tell  you  frankly,  that  you  aree- 
very  where  ridiculed  for  it.  And  if  you  take  my  ad¬ 
vice,  you  will  make  all  up,  and  not  pufh  matters  to 
extremity.  Sacrifice  your  refentmentto  your  duty, 
and  reftore  the  fon  to  his  father’s  favour. 

TartuiFe.  I  do  affure  you,  Sir,  that  I  bear  him. not 
the  leaft  ill-will,  and  would  very  willingly  do'  it: 
but  the  interefts  of  heaven  cannot  admit  of  it:  and 
if  he  comes  to  his  father’s  houfe  again,  I  muff  leave 
it.  After  fuch  an  unparalleled  adlion,  it  would 
be  fcandalous  for  me  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
him.  Heaven  knows  what  all  the  world  would  im¬ 
mediately  think  of  it.  They  would  impute  ittopure 
policy  in  me,  and  people  would  every  where  fay,, 
that  knowing  myfelf  guilty,  I  pretended  a  charita¬ 
ble  zeal  for  my  accufer;  that  I  dreaded  him  at 
heart,  and  would  praftife  upon  him,  that  I  might,, 
underhand,  engage  him  to  filence. 

Cleanthes.  What  vain excufes  arethefe,  Sir!  Why 
do  you  take  upon  you  tire  interefts  of  heaven?  hasit 
any  occafion  for  your  afiiftance  in  puni thing  the  guilj 
ty  ?  Leave,  leave  the  care  of  its  own  vengeance  to 
itfe'.f,  and  only  think  of  that  pardon  of  offences, 
which  it  preferibes-,  be  regardlefs  of  the  judgment 
of  men,  when  yon  follow  the  fovereign  orders  of  hea¬ 
ven  !  What!  {hall  the  paltry  intereft  of  what  people 
may  believe,  hinder  the  glory  of  a  good  arftion  !  No, 
no,  let  us  never  do  any  thing  but  what  is  prefcribe  l 
by  heaven. 
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Tartuffe.  I  have  told  you  already  that  I  heartily 
forgive  him,  and  that  is  doing,  Sir,  what  heaven  or¬ 
dains;  but  after  the  fcandal  and  affront  of  to-day, 
heaven  does  not  require  me  to  live  with  him. 

Cleanthes.  And  does  it  require  you.  Sir,  to  lend 
an  ear  to  what  mere  caprice  di£lates  to  the  father? 
and  to  accept  of  an  eftate  which  you  very  well  know 
you  have  not  the  lead;  pretenfions  to? 

Tartuffe.  Thofe  that  know  me  will  never  think 
that  this  is  the  effedl  of  an  interefted  fpirit.  All  the 
riches  of  this  world  have  few  charms  for  me;  their 
falfe  glare  dazzle  not  me,  and  if  I  fhould  refolve  to 
accept  this  prefent,  which  the  father  has  a  mind  to 
make  me,  it  is,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  only  becaufe 
it  would  come  amongft  fuchas  will  make  an  ill  ufe  of, 
it  in  the  world,  and  not  lay  it  out,  as  I  intend  to  do 
for  the  glory  of  heaven,  and  the  good  of  my  neigh¬ 
bour. 

Cleanthes.  Oh,  entertain  none  of  thefe  very  nice 
fcruples,  which  may  occafion  the  complaints  of  a 
lawful  heir.  Let  him,  without  giving  yourfelf  any 
trouble,  keep  his  eflate  at  his  own  peril,  and  confi- 
der  that  it  were  better  he  mifufed  it,  than  that  peo¬ 
ple  lhould/accufe  you  for  robbing  him  of  it.  I  only 
wonder  that  you  could  without  being  afhamed  re¬ 
ceive  fuch  a  propofal.  For,  in  fhort,  has  true  zeal 
any  maxim,  which  fhews  how  to  ftrip  a  lawful  heir 
of  his  right?  And  if  it  mult  be  that  heaven  has  put 
into  your  heart  an  invincible  obftacle  to  living  with 
Iiamis,  would  it  not  be  better,  like  a  man  of  prudence, 
that  you  fhould  fairly  leave  the  houfe,  than  thus  to 
fuffer  the  eldeft  fon,  contrary  to  all  reafon,  to  be 
turned  out  of  doors  for  you?  Believe  me,  Sir,  this 

would  give  your  difcretion - 

Tartuffe.  It  is  now  near  four  o’clock,  Sir,  and  cer- 
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tain  devotions  call  me  up  flairs,  therefore  you  will 
pleafe  excufe  me  for  leaving  you  fo  foon. 

Cleanthes  alone.]  Ah ! 

SCENE  IE 

ELMIRA,  MARIANA,.  CLEANTHES,  DORI- 

N  A. 

Dorina  to  Cleanthes. 

FOR  goodnefs  fake,  affiftheras  much  as  you  can, 
as  we  do.  She  is  in  the  greatefl  perplexity. 
Sir,  imaginable;  the  articles  her  father  has  conclu¬ 
ded  for  to-night,  make  her  every  moment  ready  to 
defpair.  He  will  be  here  juft  now,  pray  let  us  fet 
on  himin  a  body,  and  try  either  by  forceor cunning 
to  fruftrate  the  unlucky  defign,  that  thus  difturbs 
us  all. 

SCENE  III. 

ORGON,  ELMIRA,  MARIANA,  CLEANTHES, 
DORINA. 


ORGON. 

HAH  !  I  am  glad  to  rind  you  all  here.  [To  Ma¬ 
riana]  I  bring  fomething  in  this  contraft, 
that  will  pleafe  you ;  you  already  know  what  this 
means. 

Mariana  kneeling  to  Orgon.]  I  befeech  you,  Sir, 
in  the  name  of  heaven,  that  is  a  witnefs  of  my  grief, 
by  every  thing  that  carl  move  your  heart,  to  forego  a 
little  the  right  nature  has  given  you,  and  difpenfe 
with  my  obedience  in  this  particular.  Let  me  not 
be  forced,  by  this  hard  law,  to  complain  to  heaven  of 
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the  duty  I  owe  you :  do  not,  my  father,  render  the 
life,  which  you  have  given  me,  mfferable.  If,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  tender  hopes  I  might  have  formed  to  my- 
felf,  you  will  not  fuifer  me  to  be  the  man’s  I  prefu¬ 
med  to  love;  at  leaft,  out  of  your  goodnefs,  which, 
upon  my  knees,  I  implore,  deliver  me  from  the  tor¬ 
ment  of  being  the  man’s  I  hate  ;  and  drive  me  not 
to  defpair  by  exerting  your  full  power  over  me. 

Orgon  afule.J  Stand  firm,  my  heart,  and  fail  not;, 
no  human  weaknefs. 

Mariana.  1  am  not  in  the  leaft  uneafy  about  your 
tendernefs  for  him  ;  fliew  it  in  the  ftrongeft  manner, 
gi  ve  him  your  eftate;  and  if  that  is  not  enough,  add 
all  mine  to  ir;  1  heartily  confent,  and  give  it  up;, 
but  at  leaft  go  not  fo  far  as  to  my  perfon;  fuffer  a 
convent,  with  its  aufterities,  to  wear  out  the  melan¬ 
choly  days  allotted  me  by  heaven. 

Orgon.  Ay,  thefe  are  exactly  your  (lie-devotees,, 
when  a  father  croffes  their  wanton  inclinations.  Get 
up,  get  up;  the  more  it  goes  againft  you,  the  more 
you  will  merit  by  it.  Mortify  your  fenfes  by  this 
marriage,  and  do  not  trouble  me  any  more  about  it- 

Dorina.  But  what — 

Orgon.  Hold  your  tongue  ;  meddle  not  in  thefe 
affairs.  I  abfolutely  forbid  you  to  fay  one  word. 

Cleanthes.  Will  you  allow  mein  anfwer,  to  give 
one  word  of  advice. 

Orgon.  "Your  adviceis  very  good,  brother;  it  is 
very  rational,  and  what  I  have  a  great  value  for:  but 
you  muft  not  take  it  ill  if  I  donot  ufe  it  now. 

Elmira  to  Orgon.]  Seeing  what  I  fee,  I  do  not 
know  what  to  fay;  I  am  very  much  furprized  at 
your  blindnefs.  You  muft  be  mightily  bewitched 
and  prepoffeffed  in  his  favour,  to  difbelieve  us  in  the 
fa£l  he  was  guilty  of  to.day. 
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Orgon.  I  am  your  humble  fervant,  and  believe  ap¬ 
pearances.  I  know  your  complaifance  for  my  vil¬ 
lain  of  a  fon,  and  you  were  afraid  to  difavow  the 
trick  he  would  have  played  the  poor  man.  You  were, 
in  a  word,  too  little  ruffled  to  gain  credit;  you  would 
have  appeared  to  have  been  moved  after  a  different 
manner. 

Elmira.  Is  it  requifite  that  our  honour  fhould 
bluffer  fo  vehemently  at  the  fimple  declaration  of 
an  amorous  tranfport?  Can  there  be  no  reply  made 
to  what  offends  us,  without  fury  in  our  eyes  and  in- 
vedtives  in  our  mouths?  For  my  part,  I  only  laugh 
at  fuch  overtures;  and  am  plcafed  with  the  great  bus¬ 
tle  which  is  commonly  made  about  them.  I  love 
that  we  fhould  fbewour  difcretion  with  good -nature, 
and  cannot  like  your  favage  prudes,  whofe  honour  is 
armed  with  teeth  and  claws,and  is  for  tearinga  man's 
eyes  out  for  fpeaking  a  word.  Heaven  preferve  me 
from  fuch  difcretion!  I  would  have  virtue  that  is 
not  diabolical,  and  believe  that  a  denial  given  with 
a  difcreet  coldnefs,  is  as  powerful  to  give  the  lover  a 
rebuff. 

Orgon.  In  fliort  I  know  the  whole  affair,  andfhall 
not  change  my  fcheme. 

Elmira.  I  admire,  ffill  more,  at  your  unaccounta¬ 
ble  weaknefs :  but  what  anfwer  could  your  incredu¬ 
lity  make,  fhould  one  let  you  fee  that  they  told  you 
the  truth  ? 

Orgon.  See? 

Elmira.  Ay. 

Orgon.  Stuff! 

Elmira.  But  how,  if  I  fhould  contrive  a  method 
to  let  you  fee  it  in  a  very  clear  light  ? 

Orgon.  A  likely  ftory  indeed  ! 

Elmira.  What  a  ftrange  man!  At  leaft  give  me 
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an  anfwer.  I  do  not  fpeak  of  your  giving  credit  to 
us;  but  fuppofe  a  place  could  be  found,  where  you 
might  fee  and  overhear  all,  what  wxiuld  you  then  fay 
of  your  good  man? 

Orgon.  In  this  cafe,  I  fhould  fay  that — I  fhould 
fay  nothing;  for  the  thing  cannot  be, 

Elmira.  Youhave  been  too  long  deluded,  and  too 
much  have  taxed  me  with  impofture  It  is  neceffa- 
ry  that  by  way  of  diversion,  and  without  going  any 
farther,  I  Ihould  make  you  a  witnefs  of  every  thing 
they  have  told  you. 

Orgon,  Do  fo,„  I  take- you  at  your  word.  We- 
{hall  fee  your  addnefs,  and  how  you  will  make  good 
j  our  promife. 

Elmira  to  Dorina.]  Bid  him  come  to  me. 

Dcrina  to  Elmira.]  He  is  very  cunning,  and 
perhaps  it  will  be  a  diihcult  matter  to  furprize  him. 

Elmira  to  Dorina.]  No,  people  are  eafily  duped 
by  what  they  love,  and  felf-love  helps  them  to  deceive 
themfelves.  [[To  Cleanthesand  Mariana.j  Call  him 
down  to  me,  and  do  you  retire. 

SCENE  IV. 

ELMIRA,  ORGON, 


ELMIRA. 

YOU  mufthic'e  vourfelf  under  this  table. 
Orgon.  "W  hy  fo  ? 

Elmira.  It  is  a  neceffary  point  that  you  fhculd  be 
well  concealed. 

Orgon.  But  why  under  this  table? 

Elmha.  Lack-a-day  !  do  as  I  would  have  you,  I  have 
my  defign  in  my  head,  and  you  {hall  be  judge  of  it. 
Place  ycurfelf  there,  I  tell  ycu,  and  when  ycu  are 
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there,  take  care  that  no  one  either  fees  or  hears  you. 

Orgon.  I  mull  needs  fay,  I  am  very  complaifant: 
but  I  muft  fee  you  go  through  your  enterprize. 

Elmira.  You  will  have  nothing,  I  believe,  to  re. 
ply  to  me.  £To  Orgon  under  the  table. 3  However, 
as  I  am  going  to  toueh  upon  a  ftrange  affair,  do  not 
let  it  fhock  you.  Whatever  I  may  fay,  mull  be  allow¬ 
ed  me,  as  it  is  to  convince  you,  according  to  my  pro- 
rrsife.  I  am  going  by  coxing  fpeeches,  fince  I  am 
reduced  to  it,  to  make  this  hypocritical  foul  lay  afide 
the  malk,  to  flatter  the  impudent  defires  of  his  love, 
and  give  a  lull  fcope  to  his  boldnefs.  Since  it  is 
for  your  fake  alone,  and  to  confound  him,  that  I  feign 
a  compliance  with  his  defires,  I  may  give  over  when 
you  appear,  and  things  need  go  no  farther  than  you 
chufe.  It  lies  on  you  to  flop  his  mad  purfuit,  when 
you  think  that  matters  are  carried  far  enough,  to 
fpare  your  wife,  and  not  expofe  me  any  farther  than 
is  neceflary  to  difabufe  you.  This  is  your  intereft,  it 
lies  at  your  difcretion,  and — But  I  hear  him  coming, 
therefore  lie  quiet  below  the  table. 

S  C  E  N'  E  V. 

TARTUFFE,  ELMIRA,  ORGON  under  the 

table. 


TART  U  F  FE. 

DID  you  fend,  Madam,  to  delire- me  to  come 
and  fpeak  with  you  ? 

Elmira.  Yes,  I  have  fecrets  to-  difcover  to  you; 
but  lhut  that  door  before  I  tell  them  you,  and  look 
about,  for  fear  of  a  furprize.  [Tartuffe  goes  and  ffiuts 
the  door  and  returns.]  We  muft  not  furely  make 
fuch  a  bufinefs  of  it,  as  the  other  was  juft  now.  I 
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never  was  fo  much  furprized;  Dam  is  put  me  into  a 
terrible  fright  for  you ;  and  vou  few  very  veil  that 
I  did  all  in  my  power  to  bathe  his  defigns,  and  mo¬ 
derate  his  pa  (Eon.  I  was  fo  mucbftruck,  that  I  had' 
not  the  thought  cf  contradicting  him;  but,  thanks 
to  heaven,  every  thing  was  the  better  for  that,  and 
things  are  put  upon  a  rarer  footing.  The  efteem  vou- 
are  in  laic  that  ftorm,  and  mv  huiaand  cannot  in  the 
leaft  fufrect  vou.  The  better  to  fet  the  rumour  of 

x  J 

ill  tongues  at  defiance,  he  defires  we  fhould  be  fre¬ 
quently  together;  ar.d  from  thence  it  is,  that  with- 
cut  fear  of  blame  I  can  be  locked  up  with  you  here 
alone,  and  this  is  what  iuitines  me  in  laying  open  to 
you  a  heart,  a  little  perhaps  too  forward  in  admit¬ 
ting  of  your  psffion. 

Tartuffe.  This  language,  madam,  is  difficult  e- 
nough  to  comprehend,  and  vou  talked  inquire  a  dif¬ 
ferent  ftyle  but  tuft  now. 

Elmira.  Alas  i  if  you  are  difoblfged  byfucha  -re¬ 


fund,  how  little  do  you  know  the  heart"  of  a  woman ! 
and  how  little  do  you  know  what  it  means,  when 
we  make  fo  feeble  a  defence?  Our  modefty  will  al¬ 
ways  combat,  in  thefe  moments,  thofe  tender  fenti- 
ments  vou  mav  infpire  us  with.  Whatever  reafon 
we  may  find  for  thepaCion  that  fubdues  us,  we  fliali 
always  be  a  little  afhamed  to  own  if :  we  defend 
cr.rfelves  at  firft,  but  by  the  air  ith  w  hich  we  go  a- 
bout  it,  we  give  you  fufficientiy  to  know,  that  our 
heart  furrenders;  that  our  words  oppofe  our  wifhes 
for  the  fake  cf  honour,  and  that  fu:h  refufals  pre- 
mife  every  thing.  Tcis  is  undoubtedly  making  "a 
very  free  confeflion  to  you,  and  bavin;  v_r y  little  re¬ 
gard  to  the  modefty  that bclo.u v  to  us.  ;ut  iafhort, 
fince  the  word  has  ilipt  me,  flioulu  I  save  been  bent 
fo  much  upon  reftraining  Da  mis  ?  Should  I,  pray, 
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with  fo  much  mildnefs,  have  hearkened  to  the  offer 
•at  large  which  you  made  of  your  heart  ?  Should  I 
have  took  the  thing,  as  you  faw  I  did,  if  I  was  not 
pleafed  with  the  offer  of  your  heart?  And  when  I 
myfelf  would  have  forced  you  to  refufe  the  match, 
which  had  juft  been  propofcd?  What  is  it  this  in- 
ftance  fhculd  have  given  you  to  underftand,  but  the 
intereft  one  was  inclined  to  take  in  you,  and  the  drf- 
quiet  it  would  have  given  me,  that  the  knot  refolved 
on,  fhould  at  leaft  divide  a  heart  which  I  wanted  to 
have  wholly  my  own? 

Tartuffe.  To  hear  fuch  kind  words  from  the  lips 
one  loves,  is  undoubtedly  a  very  great  pleafure; 
their  honey  plentifully  diffufes  through  every  fenfe  a 
fweetnefs  I  never  before  tailed.  My  fupreme  ftudy 
is  the  happinefs  of  pleafing  you,  and  my  heart  counts 
your  affedtion  its  beatitude  •,  but  you  mud  excufe 
this  heart,  madam,  if  it  prefumes  to  doubt  a  little 
of  its  felicity.  I  can  fancy  t'nefe  words  to  be  only  a 
fort  of  artifice  to  make  me  break  off  the  match  that 
is  upon  the  conclufion ;  and  if  I  may  freely  explain 
myfelf  to  you,  I  fhall  not  rely  upon  this  fo  tender 
language,  till  fome  of  the  favours  which  I  figh  after* 
affure  me  of  the  fincerity  of  what  may  be  faid,  and 
fix  in  my  mind  a  firm  belief  of  the  delightful  happi¬ 
nefs  you  intend  me. 

Elmira  coughing  to  give  her  hufband  notice.^ 
What!  proceed  fo  fall  ?  Would  you  exhauft  the  ten- 
dernefs  of  one’s  heart  at  once?  One  does  violence 
to  one’s  felf  in  making  you  the  mod  melting  decla¬ 
ration;  but  at  the  fame  time  this  is  not  enough  for 
you,  and  one  cannot  advance  fo  faras  to  fatisfy  you, 
unlefs  one  pufhes  the  affair  to  the  hft  favours. 

Tartuffe.  The  lefs  one  deferves  a  bleffing,  the  lefs 
one  prefumes  to  hope  for  it ;  our  love  can  hardly 
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hare  a  full  reliance  upon  uifcourfes  ;  one  eafily  fufi- 
pecis  a  conditio  n  full  fraught  with  happii  eih,  and  one- 
•would  en:oy  it  before  one  believes  it.  I  fo  little  de- 
ierve  your  favours,  that  I  doubt  the  fuccefs  of  my 
rafhnefs,  and  I  H  all  believe  nothing,  madam,  until 
by  realities  you  have  convinced  my  pafficn, 

Eimira.  Good-lack  !  how  your  love  plays  the  ve¬ 
ry  tyrant!  W  hat  a  ft  range  confufion  it  throws  re  in- 
to!  With  what  a  furious  fwav  does  it  govern  the 
heart!  and  how  violently  it  pufbes  for  what  it  defiresh 
What,  is  there  no  getting  clear  of  your  purfuit?  Do¬ 
yen  allow  one  nc  time  to  take  breath :  Is  it  decent 
to  perfift  with  fo  great  rigour?  To  infift  upon  the 
things  you  demand  without  quarter?  To  abufe  in 
this  manner,  tv  year  preOng  efforts,  the  foibleycu- 
fee  people  have  for  yen  ? 

Tartuffe.  But  if  you  regard  rr.y  addrefies  with  a 
favourable  eve,  whv  do  vou  refute  me  convincing 
proofs  of  it  ? 

Elmira.  But  how  can  I  comply  with  your  defires, 
without  offending  that  heaven  of  which  you  are  ccn* 
fbntly  talking’? 

Tartuffe.  If  nothing  butheaven  obfiructs  my  wiih- 
es,  it  is  a  trifle  with  me  to  remove  fuch  an  obffacie, 
and  that  need  be  no  reftraint  upon  your  love. 

Elmira.  But  they  fo  terrify  us  with  the  judgments 
of  heaven - — 

Tavtaffe.  I  can  diffipate  thofe  ridiculous  terrers 
for  you,  madam;  I  have  the  knack  cf  eafing  l'cru- 
ples.  It  is  true,  certain  gratifications  are  forbid  us 
by  heaven:  But  then  there  are  ways  of  compound¬ 
ing  thofe  matters.  It  is  a  fcience  to  ftretch  the 
firings  of  conscience  according  to  the  different  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  cafe,  and  to  rectify  the  immorality  of 
the  action  by  the  purity  of  our  intention,  Thefe 
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tire  fecrets,  madam,  I  can  inftrudf  you  in;  you  have 
nothing  to  do,  but  paflively  to  be  conduced.  Sa¬ 
tisfy  my  defire,  and  be  afraid  of  nothing,  I  will  an- 
i'wer  for  you,  and  will  take  the  fin  upon  myfelf. 
[Elmira  coughs  loud. 3  You  cough  very  much,  ma¬ 
dam. 

Elmira.  Yes,  1  am  on  the  rack. 

Tartuffe  prefenting  her  with  a  paper.]  Will  you 
pleafe  to  have  a  bit  of  this  liquorice? 

Elmira.  It  is  indeed  an  obftinate  cold,  and  I  am 
fatisfied  that  all  the  liquorice  in  the  world  will  not 
be  of  the  lead  fervice  in  this  cafe. 

Tartuffe.  It  is,  to  be  fure,  very  troublefome. 

Elmira.  Ay,  more  than  one  can  exprefs. 

Tartuffe.  In  fhort  your  fcruple,  madam,  is  eafily 
overcome.  You  are  certain  that  I  will  keep  it  ve¬ 
ry  fecret  here,  and  the  harm  never  confids  in  any 
thing  but  the  noife  one  makes  ;  the  fcandal  of  the 
■world  is  what  makes  the  offence;  and  finning  in 
private  is  no  finning  at  all. 

Elmira  after  coughing  again,  and  knocking  upon 
the  table.]]  In  fhort,  Ifiee  that  I  muff  refolve  to  yield, 
that  I  muff  confent  to  grant  you  every  thing;  and 
that  with  lefs  than  this  I  ought  not  to  expedl  that 
you  Ihould  be  fatisfied,  or  give  over.  It  is  indeed 
very  hard  to  go  that  length,  and  I  get  over  it  much 
againft  my  will  :  but  fince  you  are  obftinately  bent 
upon  reducing  me  to  it,  and'  fince  you  will  not  be¬ 
lieve  any  thing  that  can  be  faid,  but  ftill  infill:  on 
more  convincing  tedimony,  one  mud  even  refolve 
upon  it,  and  fatisfy  people.  And  if  this  gratificati¬ 
on  carries  any  offence  in  it,  fo  much  the  worfe  for 
him  who  forces  me  to  this  violence;  I  certainly  am 
•not  to  blame. 
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Tartuffe.  Yes,  madam,  I  take  it  upon  myfelf,and 
the  thing  in  itfelf - 

Elmira.  Open  the  door  a  little,  and  pray  look  if 
my  hufband  be  not  in  that  gallery. 

Tartuffe.  You  need  not  trouble  yourfelf  about 
him  :  Betwixt  us  two,  he  is  a  man  to  be  led  by  the 
nofe.  He  will  take  a  pride  in  all  our  converfations, 
and  I  have  wrought  him  up  to  the  point  of  feeing 
every  thing,  without  believing  any  thing. 

Elmira.  That  fignifies  nothing,  pray  go  out  a  lit¬ 
tle,  and  examine  every  place  carefully. 

SCENE  VI. 


ORGON,  ELMIRA. 


Org  on  coming  from  under  the  table. 

‘HO  would  have  thought  that  he  was  fuch 
an  hypocritical  knave !  I  am  quite  thun- 
derftruck,  and  cannot  recover  rnyfelf. 

Elmira.  How  !  do  you  cpme  out  fo  foon  ?  you 
make  fools  of  people;  get  under  the  table  again, 
flay  to  the  very  laft,  to  fee  things  fure,  and  do  not 
truft  to  bare  conjedlures. 

Orgon.  No,  a  more  deceitful  wretch  never  came 
from  hell. 

Elmira.  Pray  do  not  believe  too  lightly;  fuffer 
yourfelf  to  be  fully  convinced,  before  you  yield, and 
do  not  be  too  hafty, for  fear  you  fhouldbe  miftaken. 

[Elmira  places  Orgon  behind  her. 
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S-CEN  E  VII. 

TARTUFFE,  E  L  M  I  R  A,  0  R  G  0  N, 

Tartuffe  not  perceiving  Orgon. 

I  Have  fearched  every  place  Madam,  and  nobody 
is  to  be  feen  :  every  thing  confpires  to  my  fatif- 

fa£lion,  and  nry  ravifhed  foul - 

[Tartuffe  going  with  open  arms  to  embrace  El¬ 
mira,  (lie  fteps  afide,  and  Tartuffe  fees  Orgon. 
[Orgon  ftoppingTartuffe.]  Not  fofaft,mygoodfriend, 
you  fhould  net  be  fo  furious  in  your  amours.  Ah, 
ha,  good  man  !  you  intended  me  a  creft,  I  fuppofe! 
Good  lack,  how  you  abandon  ycurfelf  to  temptati¬ 
ons  !  What!  you  would  marry  my  daughter,  and 
had  a  huge  flomach  to  my  wife  !  I  always  doubted 
whether  all  was  in  good  earned:,  and  thought  yc» 
would  change  ycur  tone;  but  this  is  pufhing  the 
proof  far  enough ;  I  am  now  fatisfied,  and  want,  for 
my  part, no  farther  conviction. 

Elmira  to  Tartuffe.]  The  part  I  haveplayed  was 
contrary  to  my  inclination ;  but  neceffity  obliged  me 
to  treat  you  thus. 

Tartuffe  to  Orgon. ^  What!  do  you  believe - 

Orgon.  Elold  your  tongue,  and  be  gone  this  mo¬ 
ment. 

Tartuffe.  I  intended - - 

O  rgon.  Thcfe  fpeechesfignify  nothing;  you  mufl 
march  dire£tly.  ✓ 

Tartuffe.  It  is  you  mufl  march,  you  who  fpeak  fo 
magiflerially.  The  houfe  belongs  to  me,  I  will 
make  you  know  it,  and  I  fhall  let  you  fee  plainly, 
that  your  having  recourfe  to  thefe  bad  tricks  is  tono 
purpofe,  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  me  ;  you  do  not 
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confider  where  you  are  when  you  hurt  me;  I  ha  re 
enough  to  puniih  and  confound  impofture,  to  re¬ 
venge  offended  heaven,  and  make  them  who  are  for 
turning  me  out  of  doors  repent  of  it. 


SCENE  VIII, 


ELMIRA,  ORGON 


ELMIRA 


THAT  does  this  language  mean?  what  is  the 


matter  ? 


Orgon.  I  cannot  laugh,  really  I  am  quite  in  con- 
fufion. 

Elmira.  On  what  account  ? 

Orgon.  What  he  fays  fhews  me  my  error,  and 
the  deed  of  gift  confounds  me. 

Elmira.  The  deed  of  gift? 

Orgon.  Yes,  the  deed  of  gift,  it  is  done;  but 
there  is  fomething  more  too  which  gives  me  unea- 
finefs. 

* 

Elmira.  What  is  that?  ' 

Orgon.  I  will  inform  you  of  it  all  ;  but  let  us  go 
juft  now  and  fee  if  a  particular  cafket  is  up  flairs. 


A  C  T  V.  S  C  E  N  E  I 


ORGON,  CLEANTHES 


CL  EANTHES. 

7H  ERE  would  you  run? 

(  '  Orgon.  Indeed  I  do  not  know 
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Cleanthes.  We  fhould  certainly  confult  together 
Juft  what  is  belt  to  be  done  at  prefent. 

Orgon.  I  am  confounded  about  this  cafket;  it 
gives  me  more  trouble  than  all  the  reft. 

Cleanthes.  Then  this  cafket  is  certainly  a  myftery 
of  fome  confequence. 

C'  gon.  Argas,  my  lamented  friend,  when  he 
took  his  flight,  committed  this  depofite  to  my  keep¬ 
ing,  and  enjoined  me  to  fecrecy.  He  told  me  that 
on  thefe  papers  his  life  and  fortune  depended. 

Cleanthes.  Then  why  did  you  commit  them  to  a- 
nother  perfon’s  care  ? 

Orgon.  Merely  out  of  a  fcruple  of  confcience.  I 
I  went  to  divulge  the  fccret  to  my  traitor,  and  his 
cafuiftry  influenced  me  to  give  the  calket  into  his 
poffelhon  ;  fo  in  cafe  of  any  enquiry  after  it,  I 
might  deny  it;  this  would  be  a  relief  at  hand,  and 
my  confcience  would  be  fafe  in  taking  an  oath, 

Cleanthes.  To  judge  by  appearances.,  you  are  in  a 
very  bad  fituation ;  togive  you  my  fentiments,  both 
the  deed  of  gift  and  the  truft  repofed  arc  very  incon- 
fiderate  fteps;  by  fuch  pledgesone  might  carry  you 
great  lengths ;  and  it  is  imprudent  in  you  to  urge 
this  fellow,  when  he  has  thofe  advantages  over  you; 
you  fhould  take  fome  method  more  gentle. 

Orgon.  What!  To  conceal  fuch  a  falfe  heart  and 
wicked  mind  under  the  fair,  appearance  of  a  religious 
zeal !  and  that  I  who  took  him  in  poor  and  indigent 
— I  give  up  all  pretenders  to  piety,  and  (hall  bear 
them  an  abfolutc  hatred  for  the  future;  I  will  be¬ 
come  worfe  than  a  devil,  for  their  fakes. 

Cleanthes,  You  never  preferve  a  moderate  temper 
in  any  thing,  and  thefe  are  fome  of  your  extravagan¬ 
cies:  you  differ  much  from  right  reafon,  and  you  are 
always  running  into  extremes.  You  perceive  your 
Vol.  Ill,'  N 
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error,  and  know  that  you  lyave  been  impofed  upon  by 
a  hypocrite;  but  whyfhctuld  you  be  guilty  of  a  great¬ 
er  miftake,  to  reform?  would  you  make  no  difference 
between  the  hearts  of  honeft  people,  and  bafe  perfi¬ 
dious  wretches,  becaufe  a  villain  has  impudently  im¬ 
pofed  upon  you,  under  a  vain  (hew  of  religion?  why 
fhould  you  fufpeft  that  all  the  world  are  like  -him  ? 
Let  libertines  thinkthtts, learn  to  diftingullh  between 
virtue  and  the  appearance  of  it;  do  not  fo  rafhly  ha¬ 
zard  your  efteem,  if  you  canavoidit;  you  neednotdo 
honour  to  impofture,  but  at  the  fame  time  do  notin- 
jure  true  zeal;  if  you  run  into  an  extreme,  let  it  be 
on  the  other  fide. 

SCENE  EL 


O  R  G  0  N,  C  L  E  A  N  T  H  E  S,  D  A  M  X  S, 


D  A  M  I  S . 

WHAT,  Sir,  does  the  villain  really  threat¬ 
en  you  ?  has  he  forgot  all  the  favours  he 
has  received,  and  does  his  hateful  pride  arm  you  a- 
gaimft  yourfelf? 

Orgon.  Indeed.,fan,  it  gives  me  inexpreffible con¬ 


cern. 

Damon.  -Give  me  leave,  I  will  fliceh-is  ears  both 
off.  There  is  no  trifling  withfuch  impudence.  I  will 
take  in  hand  to  quit  you  of  your  fears  immediately, 
and  finifh  the  affair.  I  will  do  Ms  bulinefs  for  him. 

Cleanthes.  I  beg  you  will  moderateyour  anger; 
you  fpoke  that  quite  like  a  young  fellow ;  violence] 
is  a  bad  method  of  promoting  our  affairs  in  this  age-, 
and  under  thisgovernment. 
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SCENE  III. 

MADAM  PERNELLE,  O  R  G  O  N,  ELMIRA', 
CLEAN  THE  S,  MARIANA,  DAM  IS, 

D  O  R  I  N  A. 


Madam  Pernelle. 

WHAT  is  the  matter?-  I  hear  furprizing (lo¬ 
ries. 

Orgon.  I  am  an  eye-witnefs  to  thofe  novelties; 
you  fee  how  finely  I  am  fitted  for  my  trouble.  I 
take  in  a  fellow  out  of  charity,  entertain  and  treat 
him  as  a  friend, load  him  daily  with  favours,  beftow 
my  daughter  and  whole  fortune  upon  him ;  and 
while  I  am  thus  treating  him  with  kindnefs,  the  vil¬ 
lain  is  endeavouring  to  feduce  my  wife.  He  does 
not  even  flop  here,  but  threatens  me  with  my  own’ 
favours,  and  thole  advantages  which  by  too  much 
good  nature  lhave  put  into  his  hands  he  would  make 
ufe  of  to  my  ruin  ;  toput  roe  out  of  my  eftate,  which 
I  made  over  to  him,  and  reduce  me  tothe  fame  con¬ 
dition  I  refeued  him  from. 

Dorina.  Poor  man! 

Madam  Pernelle.  Really,  fon,  I  cannot  believe 
he  would  be  guilty  of\an  adlion  fo  monftrous. 
Orgon.  Why? 

Madam  Pernelle.  It  is  ufual  for  good  people  to  be 
envied. 

Orgon.  What  does  all  this  converfation  mean, 
mother  ? 

Madam  Pernelle.  It  is  plain  to  fee  the  ill-will 
they  bear  him:  there  is  indeed  (Irange  work  at  your 
houfe. 

„  N  2 
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Orgon.  And  what  has  this  ill-will  to  do  witk 
what  has  been  told  you  ? 

Madam  Pernelle.  When  you  were  a  child,  X  have 
told  you  a  hundred  times, 

That  virtue  here  is  perfecuted  ever; 

That  envious  men  may  die,  but  envy  never. 

Orgon.  At  prefent,  what  is  all  this  to  thepurpofe? 

Madam  Pernelle.  There  are  a  hundred  idle  fto- 
ries  trumped  up  again!!  him, 

Orgon.  I  faw  it  myfelf,  as  I  have  told  you  alrea- 
dy. 

Madam  Pernelle.  The  fpite  of  flanderous  people 
is  monftrous. 

Orgon.  Mother,  you  wilF  make  me  fwear.  I  tell 
you,  that  I  faw  a  crime  fo  hateful - 

Madam  Pernelle.  Nothing  here  below  can  be 
proof  again!!  cenforious  tongues. 

Orgon.  This  argument  is  a  veryfcoliflt  one;  ,1 
tell  you  I  faw  it  with  my  own  eyes;  muf!  I  tell  you 
fo  a  thoufand  times,  and  bawl  aloud  to  tell  you  fo? 

Madam  Pernelle.  People  muf!  not  judge  by  ap¬ 
pearances,  they  often  deceive  us. 

Orgon.  I  ihall  run  mad. 

Madam  Pernelle.  Good  is  often  miftaken  for  evil* 
and  we  are  ail  liable  to  Kjfped!  the  work. 

Orgon.  Should  I  think  favourably  of  his  defire  to 
kifs  my  wife? 

Madarn  Pernelle.  Youfhould  not  be  rafh  to  judge, 
people,  without  certain  proof  ;  it  was  time  enough 
when  your  own  eyes  convinced  you  of  the  truth  of 
your  fufpicions. 

Orgon.  How  the  devil  could  X  be  more  certain? 
Then,  mother,  I  fuppofe  I  fhould  have  waited  till — - 
You  will  oblige  me  to  fay  fomething  foolilh. 

Madam  Pernelle.  I  cannot  believe  that  he  would 
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be  guilty  of  the  things  laid  to  his  charge,  his  foul 
burns  with  too  pure  a  fame  for  that. 

Orgon.  My  paffion  is  fo  violent,  that  I  do  not 
know  what  I  might  be  guilty  of  faying,  if  you  were 
not  my  mother. 

Dorina  to  Orgon.]  Sir,  there  was  a  time  when 
you  would  believe  nobody,  and  now  nobody  will 
believe  you;  it  is  the  juft  return  of  all  things  here 
below . 

Cleanthes.  We  ftiould  not  be  afleep  while  a  knave 
threatens;  we  are  fpending  time  in  baubles  which 
fhould  be  employed  otherwife.  ^ 

D  amis.  And  is  his  impudence  fo  great? 

Elmira.  His  ingratitude  in  this  would  be  too  gla¬ 
ring;  I  ca,n  hardly  think  this  inftance  of  it  poffible. 

Cleanthes  to  Orgon.]  You  muft  not  depend  upon 
that,  he  has  cunning  enough  to  make  what  he  does 
againft  you  appear  right;  and  for  a  fmaller  affair 
than  this  the  weight  of  a  cabal  has  involved  people  in 
difmal  difficulties.  I  tell  you  once  more,  that  you 
fhould  not  have  urged  him  fo  far  in  the  fituation  you 
were  in. 

Orgon.  What  you  fay  is  right;  but  what  could  F 
■do  in  the  affair  when  the  traitor  behaved  fo  imperi- 
oufly  ?  I  could  not  guard  my  temper. 

Cleanthes.  I  fincerely  wifti  that  there  was  any 
appearance  of  peace  fettled  between  you. 

Elmira.  Had  1  been  fenfible  how  well  he  was  ar¬ 
med,  I  would  not  have  made  any  noife  about  the  af¬ 
fair,  and  my — — 

Orgon  to  Dorina,  obferving  Mr.  Loyal  coming 
forward.]]  What  would  that  man  have  ?  Go  and  en¬ 
quire  immediately.  I  am  in  a  fine  fituation  indeed 
to  have  people  come  to  fee  me. 
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SCENE  VI, 

ORGON,  MADAM  PERNELLE,  ELMIRA, 
MARIANA,  CLEAN  THE  S,  DAMIS, 
DORINA,  MR.  LOYAL. 

Mr.  Loyal  to  Borina  at  the  far  fide  of  the  ftage. 

(''i  OOD-M ORROW;  I  want  to  fee  your  ma* 
JJT  fter,  child. 

Borina.  I  am  afraid  he  can  fee  nobody  now,  he  is 
engaged  with  company. 

Mr.  Loyal.  Nay,  I  do  not  want  to  be  troublefome 
here.  The  bufinefs  I  am  come  upon  will  give  him 
pleafure. 

Borina.  Pray  what  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Loyal.  Inform  him  that  I  come  on  Mr.  Tar- 
tuffe’s  part,  for  his  good. 

Borina  to  Orgon.]  It  is  a  man  who  comes  with 
a  civil  meflage  from  Mr.  TartufTe,  which  he  fays 
will  not  be  difagreeable  to  you. 

Cleanthes  to  Orgon.]]  Go  and  fee  what  this  man 
wants,  and  who  he  is. 

Orgon  to  Cleanthes. 3  In  what  manner  thall  I  be¬ 
have  to  him?  Perhaps  he  may  have  come  to  make 
us  friends. 

Cleanthes.  Hear  him  if  he  talks  of  an  agreement, 
but  I  beg  you  may  not  be  angry. 

Mr.  Loyal  to  Orgon.]  Heaven  fave  you,  Sir!  may 
it  be  as  favourable  to  you  as  I  wifli  it,  and  may  a 
curfe  attend  the  man  that  would  do  you  wrong. 

Orgon  to  Cleanthes.]]  I  already  hope  for  an  accom¬ 
modation;  this  calm  beginning  favours  my  conjec¬ 
ture,  and  promifcs  well. 
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Mr.  Loyal.  I  was  your  father’s  fervant,  and  have 
always  had  a  very  great  regard  for  all  your  family. 

Orgon.  I  beg  pardon,  Sir,  I  am  quite  albamed 
that  I  do  not  recollect  you  or  your  name. 

Mr.  Loyal.  Sir,  1  am  by  birth  a  Norman,  my 
name  is  Loyal,  and  in  fpite  of  envy,  am  trpftafF  to 
the  court.  I  have  been  fo  fortunate,  thank  God  • 
as  to  hold  that  office  thefe  forty  years  with  credit; 
with  your  leave,  1  am  come  to  acquaint  you  with 
the  execution  of  a  particular  decree. 

Orgon.  What.  !  are  you  here - — 

Mi.  Loyal.  Calmly,  Sir,  it  is  nothing  more  than 
an  order  to  remove  from  hence,  you  and  your  fami¬ 
ly,  to  make  room  for  others,  without  any  delay,  fo 
that  it  is  necefiary - 

Orgon.  I  go  from  hence! 

Mr.  Loyal.  Yes,  Sir,  if  you  pleafe.  You  are 
fen fible  that  the  houfe  without  difpute  istheproper- 
ty  of  good  Mr.  Tartuffe,  who  from  this  time  is 
mailer  of  your  eftate,  by  virtue  of  a  contract  I  have 
in  my  poileffion.  It  is  not  to  be  difputed,  it  is  in 
due  form. 

Damis  to  Mr.  Loyal. 3  I  am  aftonilhed  at  this 
monftrous  impudence! 

Mr.  Loyal  to  Damis.]  It  is  not  with  you  I  have 
bufinefs,  Sir,  [pointing  to  Orgon.]  it  is  with  this 
gentleman,  who  is  reafonable  and  calm,  and  is  too 
fenfible  of  an  honelt  man’s  duty  to  oppofe  authority. 

Orgon.  But — 

Mr.  Loyal  to  Orgon.]  I  know  you  will  allowme 
to  execute  the  orders  I  have  received,  like  a  good 
gentleman;  I  am  fenfible  that  you  would  not  rebel 
for  any  confideration. 

Damis.  Mr.  TipftafF,  you  may  happen  to  getyouc 
black  jacket  well  drubbed. 
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Mr.  Loyal  to  Orgon.]  Sir,  oblige  your  fon  to  with¬ 
draw,  or  be  filent;  I  would  be  forry  to  put  pen  to. 
paper,  and  have  your  names  in  my  information. 

Dorina  afide.J  Mr.  Loyal  feems  to  be  a  difcreet 
man. 

Mr.  Loyal.  Sir,  I  would  not  have  taken  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  thefe  writs,  but  to  oblige  you;  I  have  great 
tendernefs  for  honeft  people,  and  another  perfon 
might  have  been  chofen,  who  would  not  treat  you fo 
genteelly  as  I  who  refpedb  you. 

Orgon.  I  cannot  think  there  is  more  cruel  treat¬ 
ment,  than  to  turn  people  out  of  doors. 

Mr  Loyal.  Sir,  I  will  fufpend  the  execution  of  the 
warrant  till  to-morrow,  which  will  give  you  time. 
And  for  the  fake  of  form,  will  fpend  the  night  here 
with  a  few  people  quietly;  you  will  be  fo  good  as 
bring  me  the  keys  of  the  door  before  you  go  to  bed, 
nothing  improper  {hall  be  done,  and  you  fhall  not  be- 
difturbed.  But  you  mull  be  ready  in  the  morning 
to  clear  the  houfe  of  every  thing  :  I  have  picked  out 
a  few  lufty  fellows,  who  will  help  you  to  remove 
and  I  hope  you  will  not  diflurb  me  in  the  execution 
of  my  office,  as  I  treat  you  with  fo  much  indulgence. 

Orgon  afide.]  I  would  willingly  give  a  hundred, 
of  the  beft  Louis  d’ors  I  have  left  for  the  pleafure  of 
giving  a  lufty  blow  upGn  your  afsfhip’s  muzzle. 

Cleanthes  afide  to  Orgon.]  Be  quiet,  pray,  do  net 
make  things  worfe  than  they  are. 

Damon.  I  can  hardly  keep  my  hands  off  him  ^ 
this  impudence  is  monftrous. 

Dorina.  Indeed,  Mr.  Brauny-backed  Loyal,  a 
cudgel  would  fit  very  well  upon  you. 

Mr.  Loyal.  My  dear,  you  are  puniffiable  for  what 
you  f3y;  there  is  lavr  againft  women  as  well  as  men. 
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Cleanthes  to  Mr.  Loyal."]  Let  us  finilh  this,  Sir, 
give  up  your  paper  of  indulgence,  and  go  away. 

Mr.  Loyal.  Farewell.  God  blefs  you  all ! 
Orgon.  Confufion  to  both  you  and  him  that  fent 


thee  i 


SCENE  V 


ORGON,  MADAM  PERNELLE,  ELMIRA, 
CLEANTHES,  MARIANA,  DAM!  S,_ 

D  O  R  I  N  A . 


ORCON 


OTHER,  do  not  you  now  fee  how  treache* 


XvjL  roushei-s?  was  I  not  right?  you  mayjudge 
of  the  reft  by  the  warrant. 

Madam  Pernelle.  I  am  quite  aftonilhed. 

Dorina  to  Orgon.]  You  have  no  reafon  to  com¬ 
plain;  it  is  out  of  charity,  he  would  take  from  you 
every  thing  that  may  obftru£t  your  falvation.  His 
pious  intentions  are  now  confirmed,  and  his  virtue 
made  perfect  in  the  love  of  his  neighbour ;  he  is  fen.* 
fible  thatrich.es  often fpoil  the  man. 

Orgon.  Hold  your  peace.  Mufti  always  tell  you 


fo? 


Cleanthes  to  Orgon.]  Let  us  confider  whatis  pro¬ 
per  to  be  done  now. 

Elmira.  Expofe  the  ungrateful  audacious  fellow  : 
his  proceeding  makes  the  contra£t  void;  his  perfidy 
muft  appear  very  black,  and  prevent  the  fuccefs  he 
expected  to  meet  with.. 
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SCENE  VI. 

VALERE)  ORGON,  MADAM  PERNELLE* 
ELMIRA,  CLEANTHES,  MARIAN  A, 

D  A  M  I  S,  D  O  R  I  H  A  . 

VALERE. 

I  Come  to  affiidh  you  with  great  relu&ance  ;  but- 
the  greatnefs  of  the  danger  obliges  me  to  do  it. 
A  particular  friend  of  mine,  who  is  fenfible  of  the 
concern  I  ought  to  take  in  every  thing  relating  to 
you,  has,  by  a  delicate  ftep,  on  my  account  violated 
the  fecrecy  which  is  due  to  affairs  of  ftate,  and  givea. 
me  fome  intelligence  which  makes  me  underftand 
that  it  is  expedient  for  you  to  take  a  fudden  flight. 
About  an  hour  fince,  the  villain  who  has  impofed 
upon  you  fo  long  thought  proper  to  go  to  the  prince 
and  accufe  you;  and  amongft  other  things  has  put 
into  his  hands  the  important  cafket  of  a  ftate  crimi¬ 
nal,  of  which  he  fays  you  have  kept  the  guilty  fecret, 
in  contempt  of  the  duty  of  a  fubjedb.  1  amnotmade 
acquainted  with  the  detail  of  the  crime  you  are. 
charged  with,  but  there  is  an  order  ifiued  out  to 
feize  your  perfon,  and  fcr  the  better  execution  of  it* 
he  is  appointed  to  attend  the  perfon  himfelf  who  is 
to  arreft  you. 

Cleanthes.  His  pretenfions  are  now  armed,  and 
this  is  the  method  the  bafe  man  has  taken  to  get  in-, 
to  the  poffeffion  of  your  eftate. 

Orgon.  Indeed  he  is  a  vile  modal. 

Valere.  Let  us  lofe  no  time;  the  leaft  delay  may 
be  of  very  bad  confequence  to  you.  I  have  brought 
you  a  thoufand  Louis,  d’ors,  and  my  coach  is  ready 
at  the  door  to  take  you  away.  I  will  carry  you  to  a 
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:fafe  retreat, and  accompany  you  in  your  flight,  even 
to  the  laft.  The  {haft  is  thrown,  and  thefe  blows 
are  pajrried  by  flight  only. 

Orgon.  Gh  1  what  am  I  not  indebted  to  you  for 
your  great  care!  I  mull  return  you  thanks  another 
time,  and  beg  of  heaven  to  be  propitious  to  me,  that 
1  may  at  fometime  acknowledgethis  generousfriend- 

fhip.  Farewel.  Be  careful  the  reft  of  you - - — 

Cleanthes.  Begone  immediately,  brother,  we  (hall 
take  care  to  do  what  is  proper. 

SCENE  VII. 

TARTUFFE,  AN  EXEMPT,  MADAM  PER. 

NELLE,  ORGON,  ELMIRA,  CLEANTHES,  * 
MARIANA,  VALERE,  DAMIS,  DORINA. 

Tartuffe  flopping  Orgon. 

NOT  fo  faft,  go  at  leifure,  Sir,  you  need  not 
go  fo  far  to  find  a  lodging;  we  take  youpri  ■ 
Toner  in  the  king’s  name. 

Orgon.  Then,  traitor,  this  crowns  all  the  reft  of 
thy  perfidies;  this  is  the  blow  which  is  to  difpatch 
me,  and  you  have  referved  it  for  the  laft  ftroke. 

Tartuffe.  I  am  taught  to  bear  every  thing,  for  the 
fake  of  heaven  :  your  abufe  cannot  enrage  me. 
Cleanthes.  I  muft  own,  the  moderation  is  great. 
Damis.  How  boldly  the  varletfports  with  heaven! 
Tartuffe.  A  refolution  to  do  my  duty  engroffes 
all  my  thoughts;  all  your  abufe  cannot  move  me. 

Mariana.  Your  employment  is  a  very  honourable 
one;  you  may  certainly  expedl;  great  credit  by  it. 

Tartuffe.  Theemployment  muftbea  glorious  one, 
when  it  proceeds  from  the  power  that  fent  me  here. 
Orgon.  Ungrateful  wretch!  You  have  forgot  that 
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my  generous  hand  railed  you  from  an  indigent  con¬ 
dition. 

Tartuffe.  Yes.  I  am  fenfible  what  affiftance  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  thence,  but  my  chief  duty  is  the  intereft 
of  my  prince ;  that  obligation  Hides  all  other  ac¬ 
knowledgments  in  my  heart,  and  to  fo  powerful  a 
rye,  I  could  facrifice  wife,  kindred,  friend,  and  my- 
felfinto  the  bargain. 

Elmira.  O  hypocrite! 

Dorirta.  So  artfully  he  can  make  a  cloak  of  things! 

Cleanthes.  If  your  zeal  is  fo  perfect  as  you  pre¬ 
tend,  why  did  it  not  appear  till  he  happened  to  fur- 
prize  you  foliciting  his  wife?  why  did  you  never 
think  of  informing  againft  him,  till  his  own  honour 
obliged  him  to  turn  you  out  of  doors?  Not  that  I 
think  his  making  over  his  whole  eflate  to  you,  lately", 
fhould  draw  you  from  your  duty,  but  why  did  you 
agree  to  receive  favours  from  him,  when  yeu  intend¬ 
ed  to  treat  him  like  a  criminal,  as  you  notv  do? 

Tartuffe  to  the  Exempt.]  Pray,  Sir,  do  as  you  are 
ordered,  and  free  one  of  this  noife. 

Exempt.  You  invite  me  to  it  a-propos ;  we  delay 
the  execution  too  long;  go  with  me  diredlly  to  the 
prifon,  which  is  to  be  allotted  for  your  habitation. 

Tartuffe.  Is  it  me  you  fpeak  to,  Sir  ? 

Exempt.  Yes,  Sir,  to  you. 

Tartuffe.  Why  am  I  to  go  to  prifon  ? 

Exempt.  I  will  give  no  account  to  yrcu.  fTo  Or- 
■gon.]  Pray,  Sir,  compofe  yourfelf  after  this  warm 
furprize.  Our  prince  is  an  enemy  to  fraud,  and 
will  not  be  deceived  by  the  moft  artful  impoflors. 
His-  eyes  penetrate  into  the  heart,  he  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  difeernment,  and  fees  things  in  a  right  light; 
nothing  gets  too  much  footing  by  furprize,  and  his 
found  judgment  falls  into  no  needs  lie  rewards 
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worthy  men  •with  everlafting  glory,  and  beftows  fa¬ 
vours  with  difcretion  ;  his  efteem  for  the  fince^e 
does  not  foften  his  heart  for  thofe  th?t  are  treache¬ 
rous.  He  avoids  the  moft  fubtle  fnares,  and  even 
this  perfon  could  not  furprize  him.  He  faw  the 
bafenefs  of  his  heart  very  foon.  By  a  ftroke  of  di¬ 
vine  judgment,  he  betrayed  himfelf;  by  coming  to 
accufe  you,  he  difeovered  himfelf  to  be  a  vile' rogue, 
of  whom  there  was  information  given  to  his  majefty 
under  another  name  ;  an  account  of  all  his  crimes 
would  make  volumes.  In  Ihort,  this  monarch,  enraged 
at  his  undutifulnefs  and  ingratitude  to  you,  hath  ad¬ 
ded  to  his  other  ccnfufions  the  following  one;  I  am 
come  by  his  direction  to  fee  what  lengths  his  impu¬ 
dence  will  carry  him,  and  to  make  him  give  you 
entire  fatisfadlion.  He  alfo  defires  that  you  fhall 
take  all  your  papers  from  him,  which  he  pretends 
are  his.  He  diffolves  the  obligation  of  the  contradl 
which  gave  him  your  eftate  by  fovereign  power,  and 
forgives  the  fecret  offence  the  retreat  of  your  friend 
involved  you  in  ;  and  this  is  the  reward  he  bellows  for 
the  zeal  he  formerly  faw  you  {hew  in  fupportinghis 
rights:  and  to  let  you  fee  that  he  knows  when  to  re¬ 
ward  a  good  adlion,  when  it  is  little  expedited;  me¬ 
rit  is  never  loft  with  him,  and  he  remembers  good 
better  than  evil. 

Dorina.  I  thank  heaven  for  its  kindnefs! 

Madam  Pernelle.  I  revive  again. 

Elmira.  Favourable  fuccefs  ! 

Mariana.  Who  could  have  foretold  this  ? 

Orgon  toTartufie  as  the  Exempt  leads  him  off.j] 
Well,  traitor,  you  are  here — 
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SCENE  THE  LAST. 

* 

MADAM  PERNELLE,  ORGON,  ELMIRA,  MA¬ 
RIANA,  CLEA  NTHES,  VALERE,  DAMIS, 
BORINA. 


CLEANTHES; 

HOLD,  brother,  let  the  wretch  be  left  ta 
his  evil  deftiny,  and  do  not  add  to  the 
pain  that  opprefles  him :  rather  hope  that  his  heart 
may  happily  become  a  convert  to  virtue;  that  he 
may  hate  his  life  on  account  of  his  crimes,  which 
may  foften  the  juftice  of  a  noble  prince:  anddo  you, 
in  return  for  his  lenity,  return  thanks  upon  your 
knees. 

Orgon.  Very  well  thought  of,  let  us  joyfully 
throw  ourfelves  at  his  royal  feet,  and  glory  in  the 
goodnefs  which  he  generoudy  fhews  us.  When  we 
have  acquitted  ourfelves  of  this  firft  duty,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  apply  ourfelves  carefully  to  another; 
With  Hymen’s  tend’reft  joys  to  crown  VaJere, 
The  generous  lover,  and  the  friend  fincere. 
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